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BEYROOT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


On Tuesday morning, November 16, 1847,* our voyage 
terminated, and our feet rested on the promised land. I 
rose early, about an hour before sunrise, and found we were 
slowly approaching Beyroot. The dark masses of “ goodly 
Lebanon” rose immediately before us, standing out in 
strong relief from the gilded eastern sky. When we were 
anchored opposite Beyroot, and the sun had risen, the 
beauty and rich verdure of the scene filled us with surprise 
and pleasure. We had heard much of the barrenness of 
the land, but here all was beauty and fertility. The view 
of Beyroot from the sea is most striking. The town rises 
gradually from the shore,—its ruined fortresses in strange 
contrast with the new fresh-looking buildings around, and 
with the busy stir of commerce along its little quay. 
Around the town, mulberry gardens appeared to dccupy 
all the ground, and amidst them rose neat white stone 
houses in very great numbers. The whole was surrounded 
» by a range of small heights, thickly wooded, and picturesque. 
A little after sunrise we were visited by crowds of boats; 


and innkeepers and dragomen—speaking almost every — 


European language—rushed on board, pouncing upon the 
unfortunate traveller; who here runs the risk of being 
separated, by some anxious innkeeper, from his companions 
* From’ Willan’s Land of israel! London, Houlston 
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and his luggage. Mr. Lowthian* recognised his old servant 
Nicolo, who took us to an Arab innkeeper, and we all went 
together to his hotel—a house about a mile to the west of 
Beyroot, by the sea shore. Our host, Antonio, spoke English 
pretty fluently. The character of the people was sadly at 
variance with the beauty of the country. We found the Arabs 
emulating each other in endeavoring to cheat us. After break- 
fast, we walked through the bazaars of Beyroot. They were 
in some respects like those of Smyrna; but the streets ®ere 
narrower, and the shopkeepers almost all Arabs. Only few 
Greeks were to be seen. Some parts of Beyroot are very old, 
and many principal streets in some places lead under low 
arches, almost dark. 

We had partly determined, whilst at Smyrma, to fix our 
abode, for a time at least, on Lebanon; and had got a letter 
from Mr. Lewis to the American Missionaries at Beyroot, who 
have also an establishment at Arbeh, a village on the front of 
Lebanon, about four or five hours from Beyroot in a south-east - 
direction. We called on Mr, Thompson, at the Mission, and 
got from him a letter to his brethren in the mountains—where 
we intended to go the next day. I may hefe remark, that we 
found it rathey uncomfortably warm at Beyroot, notwith- 
standing that ft was winter. 

Early the next morning we started with horses and guide 
for Arbeh. The morning was beautiful and clear, and it was 
delightful to inhale the sea breeze, as we rode along the beach 
towards Beyroot. After passing through the town we came to 
a large open ground outside the walls, and were surprised by ” 
seeing great numbers of the Mahometan population—especially 
women and children—enjoying themselves much in the same 
way as English children do at a country fair. There werg 
whirligigs and swings going at full speed, in which the youth- 
ful followers of the prophet were most complacently seated. 
On enquiry we found that it was a Mahometan festival, which® 
lasted several days. We entered here a narrow lane, leading” ] 
due south, lined with hedges of the prickly pear. Mulberry 


* Mr. Lewthian, an English farmer, had previously visited the country, and 
recorded his impressions in his “ Visit to Palestine,” noticed approvingly in s 
former volume. The present work is of the same choice class—a real book. 
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trees appeared to occupy all the ground on both sides, and 
here, as elsewhere, numerous white stone cottages peeped up 
from among the masses of dark green foliage. Orange trees, 
laden with their golden fruit, were seen at intervals, and 
numbers of large vines overhung the road, supported by high 
trees. The grapes had all been taken long before. Presently 
we emerged into a plain of sand, in which a great number of 
‘pines were growing. This plain, only a few years ago, was 
almost covered with fine old trees; but only a few of these are 
left, which testify, by their size and height, to the quality and 
depth of the soil. 

We then turned our faces more to the eastward, and began 
to ascend a little, through a large olive grove, which is said to 
extend for seven miles along the foot of Lebanon. As we got 
higher, the roads became worse, and in many places I dis- 
mounted, not venturing to ride over them. 7 en 
Lebanon are dreadful. 


We,were. surprised at the number tvtime 
hand as we rose higher up the sides of Lebanon; and we 
frequently passed road-side khan or cafés. The mountain sides 
were generally very steep and very stony, and terraced to the 
summit. In some few places there were small plots of ground 
sufficiently level for the growth of grain, and we saw several 
mountaineers guiding their primitive ploughs. On the terraces, 
the vine and other fruits, and mulberry trees, seemed to thrive. 
At one place a shepherd was leading a flock of sheep, and 
playing on a shepherd's pipe. Though we had often read 
descriptions of this eastern custom, yet the first sight of this 
beautiful illustration of our Saviour’s Parable (John x.) was at 
once touching and pleasing. A village was shewn us, to our 
left, where a fellow-countryman, Mr. Scott, had established 
works for spinning silk. As we ascended higher and higher 
our view kept extending, and the blue sea appeared to rise in 
the fair distant horizon, there to meet and mingle as one with 
the cloudless sky. The air was most transparent, and much 
cooler than on the plain, Our horses were very poor ones, and 
we made little We rested for some time at a road- 
side khan, and were cheated in trying to buy some grain, to 
B2 
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give our horses a feed in the middle of their journey—contrary 
to all use and custom in the east. Broken straw mixed with 


barley is the universal food of horses and mules, and the poor | 


donkeys generally have only straw given them. 

The afternoon was far advanced when we got to Arbeh, 
which we found to be a populous village. We went imme- 
diately to the American Mission premises, where we were 
kindly received and entertained. 

Next morning we took leave of our kind friends and began to 
descend towards Beyroot. Both as we went and returned, we 
were struck with the fertility of Lebanon, notwithstanding the 
general steepness of the ground. The soil seemed rich, of a 
reddish color, and of a loose, friable nature. The promised 
fertility of Lebanon is even now partially fulfilled. The 
mountains are beginning to “drop down new wine”* and to 
give tokens of the approach of that time when “Lebanon shall 
be turned into a fruitful field.” Zsa. xxix. 17. 

It is remarkable how full scripture is of allusions to Lebanon, 
although Israel possessed but a small part of it. It was 
included in the wide and good land promised to Abraham and 
his seed, and Israel’s not possessing it did not lessen its scriptural 
importance. In Deut. ili. 25. we are told that Moses, a little 


- before his death, longed to go over and see the good land west 


of the Jordan; also ‘‘that goodly mountain” (probably Mount 
Sion or Hermon) and Lebanon, which lay northward. In the 


- following chapter we see the principal mountain of the Lebanon 


range identified with Sion—‘ Mount Sion which is Hermon” 
( Deut. iv.48.) The cedars of Lebanon were the trees chosen for 
the building of the temple. In beautiful figurative language, 
Lebanon and Sirion (Mount Hermon) are represented as skip- 
ping like a young unicorn, in the universal rejoicing of 
Immanuel's land at the return of its king to reign; ( Ps. xxix.%,) 
and uuder his dominion we read that “there shall be a handful 
of corn in the earth on the top of the mountains,—the fruit 
thereof shall shake like Lebanon :” (Ps. lxxii. 16,) and then all 
nations shall call him blessed. 


© Joel il, 18.—" The wine of Lebanon” (nabeed jabel) is highly esteemed, 
and is abundant and cheap 
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Mount Hermon, in Lebanon, is also referred to as the “ Hill 
of Bashan”— Deut. iii. and iv. 


“The hill of God—the hill of Bashan, 
An high hill—the hill of Bashan, 
Why leap ye, ye high hills, 
The hill God desireth.to dwell in. 
Yea the Lord will dwell [in it] for ever.”—Ps. Ixviii. 15, 16. 


It was late in the evening when we arrived at our inn, 
sorely wearied with our two days’ ride up and down the steep 
rocky paths of Lebanon. We then began to think of spending 
the winter at Beyroot. It appeared a delightful place of abode, 
and surrounded with agreeable walks in almost every direction. 
In the town we could at all times purchase articles of Luropean 
luxury and convenience, as well as the varied productions of 
the East; and by living outside the town, in the mulberry 
gardens, we should at the same time enjoy the advantages of 
pure air, and an agreeable situation. 

In the course of a few days we succeeded in hiring a house 
on the east side of Beyroot, in a small mulberry garden. The 
house belonged to a well known dragoman—Michael Hainey, 
who was a good specimen of his class—clever and ready, but 
without education. Though unable to write, he could speak 
about half a dozen languages, his English being tolerably good. 
We were very pleasantly situated, about twenty yards from the 
edge of a high precipice, at the foot of which the long swell of 
the Mediterranean unceasingly broke. The house fronted 
northward, towards the sea, and our prospect, as we sat in the 
house, was splendid; embracing the range of mighty Lebanon, 
which extended parallel to the coast as far as the eye could 
reach. From the house-top our view was still more extended 
and beautiful. Looking west and south, the town and its far 
extending suburbs, mingled with the rich foliage of the mul- 
berry trees, lay before us; and eastward the majestic range of 
Lebanon reared its many heads, some of them capped with 
glistening snow. 
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THE SAME HOUR IN DIFFERENT SCENES. 
I:ARLY one morning I received an intimation that a friend's 


-infant-son was dangerously ill, and that she wished to sce me, 


for a few minutes, as speedily as possible. It was Christmas 
day; and part of our large circle were engaged to join a family 
party about nine miles distant from our habitation. A detach- 
ment of brothers and sisters volunteered their company upon 
my expedition, and charged with sundry commissions from 
papa and mamma, we started on our way. The weather was 
cold and foggy, and by some unaccountable negligence, I had 
omitted to protect my feet sufficiently from the influence of a 
hard frost, which, in spite of all my efforts to maintain 
circulation by exercise, chilled my whole frame, and threatened 
to stagnate all my thoughts and feelings. 

At length we reached the abode of sickness. An ominous 
stillness prevailed, and my friend’s countenanee wore, instead 
of the usual sunny smile of welcome, the pallid impress of 
anxicty—almost of despair. With stealthy step we entered the 
darkened chamber, and saw stretched out on a pillow, the tiny 
sufferer, moaning almost as much from the severity of the need- 
ful remedies, as from the pain of disease; the glazed eye saw 
not; the deafened ear heard not; while the clenched hand, and 
convulsive quiver seemed almost to implore a swift release 
from such a fearful conflict. It was the last survivor of a little 
flock already gathered to the bosom of the Great Shepherd, and 
as I beheld the yet young parents bending in speechless agony 
over this frail blossom, I felt with what varied hopes and fears 
the same hours were fraught to different individuals. Com- 
mending the watchers to One who can sympathise with, and 
sustain all at once, we pursued our course. 

My kind friend had in the midst of her grief perceived my 
deficiency of shoe, and furnished me with some delectable snow 
boots,*and with the genial warmth these imparted, my views of 
the world and its inhabitants, notwithstanding the thick fog, 
began wonderfully to brighten. Upon such very minute cireum- 
stances does the medium of our vision sometimes depend. The 


shops were all shut, and everything would have worn a holiday 


aspect, had the yellow mist permitted an extensive prospect! 7] 
however we walked and talked, listened and looked, as groups 
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of well-dressed passengers overtook us; or half-opened doors 
afforded a peep at the divers arrangements made for keeping 
“ Merrie Christmas” in the good old fashion. Here and there 
we passed a narrow lane whose dismal inhabitants looked all the 
more wan and squalid by their contrast to the well-fed happiness 
of richer folks:—and the heart ached at the scanty meal, and 
the ill-warmed apartments which must belong to such abodes of 
penury ;—to say nothing of the tokens of vice, which occasionally 
disfigured the scene. _ 

A small series of insignificant adventures served to beguile 
our progress till we drew near the village of our destination, 
and we bethought us of mamma’s messages to her aged pension- 
ers. 

The first was to an old dame residing in an alms-house, a 
noted adept at grumbling. As wecame in sight of her dwelling, 
we concluded our speculations upon her probable cause of 
complaint this day, by demonstrating through the most undeni- 
able logic, that it surely would, be impossible to find a single 
“but” in her lot. Alas! how dim of apprehension were we 
youngsters! When we entered her snug apartment, the old lady 
had just returned from service at the church, and looked so clean 
and comfortable, and withal, so pleased to see us, that we has- 
tened to congratulate her upon her many luxuries. 

“Why, yes!” she replied, “I can’t deny but that I have many 
things to be thankful for, but you know they as wear the shoe, 
feels the pinches.” | 

“ Well but, dame, do tell us where our shoe pinches, per- 
haps we can help to ease it ?” 

“Oh no, my dears, you can’t: for you see I felt obliged to go 
to church this morning—all the gentry like to see us there of a 
Christmas day unless we are ill—and I could not well excuse 
myself on that account being pretty well for an old woman ;— 
but I felt it hard to be obliged to go out when I would rather sit 
by the fire, warm and cosy-like.” 

“Now really, dear dame!” exclaimed my brother, laughing 
at the serious tone in which this dire misfortune was set forth,— 
“If that is all your grievance, I do think you must be well off. 
—Were you not snug and warm in church?” 


“Why, yes! I can’t deny that, and I can’t read, so perhaps I 
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I might have learned less at home than I heard from the 
minister.” 

Fe Most probably. Good bre, dame, save up your tears for your 
next real trouble, and do not waste them upon the hardship of 
just walking across this pretty church-yard and sitting near a 
good fire for an hour to hear the blessed words of scripture!” 

“ Ah well, so I will, my bonnie lad!” said the old woman as 
we left her smiling, with our mother’s Christmas remembrance 
in her hand. 

Our next errand was to a cheerful body who was always 
happy and contented with everything. Stricken in sorrows, as 
well as in years, she was eyer recounting her mercies instead of 
her trials, and made the best of every hard-earned comfort which 
her industrious daughter could scantily provide for her. 

One more wretched household we had to visit, where the 
drunken parents left their neglected offspring to starve or not, as 
charity permitted, and where infant wailings mingled painfully 
with the tones of petulance and anger among the elder children. 

“What opposite characters dwell side by side!” remarked 
our sage philosophy, as we turned into the avenue of ancient 
trees which sheltered our endeared family mansion! 

Evening was advancing; light streamed from the windows of 


the drawing-room, and the sound of merry voices met ourears , @ 


as we hastened to discard our winter wraps; then mingling in 
the social circle, all seemed peace, and joy and love; there the 
white-haired patriarch welcomed his numcrous descendants, and 
headed the hospitable board well laden with the bounties of the 
season. 

We need not describe the Christmas dinner; it was excellent; 
and when our beloved grandsire reverently rose with his fervent 
“ Father of mercies! for all thy bounties we thank thee! grant 
us thine everlasting love for the Saviour’s sake!” we young 
people withdrew to amuse the little ones, and leave our seniors 
to their own grave disquisitions. One by one we grew weary 
and stole away from “ blindman’s buff” to book or picture for rest, 
till night approached and we left our aged relatives to enjoy 
their own quiet repose. 

Alone in my chamber, I remembered my beloved friend's 
morning anxiety; and knew she had passed the live-long day 
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by her child's sick couch, dreading the approach of death, while 
ministering to the wants of an exhausted little frame. What 


sorrow could equal a bereaved parent’s anguish ? 
A prison rose before me, and thought reverted to the condemned 


criminal, whose slowly passing hours were wafting him surely 
—-swiftly to the presence of the Eternal Judge ; and the agony 
of guilt could only be equalled by the agony of remorse! 

But how came he there ? His hours of leisure were spent in 
plotting crimes from which society recoils, and for which public 
justice demands satisfaction, It is bad to waste time: it is in- 
finitely worse to abuse it! “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” 

The bell tolled for midnight prayers at the neighbouring 
Roman Catholic church, and its lugubrious knell, reminded me 
of the vast concourse of ignorant devotees who were on this 
day betrayed to moral destruction, by emissaries of Satan 
clothed in raiment of light. The murderer of the body forfeits 
his life for the deed:—what doom must await the murderer of 
the soul! It is wrong to lead the blind man astray: oh, how 
unpardonable, to lure the souls of our fellow-men into that 
broad road which leadeth to eternal destruction! 

_ In different localities how varied the employment of a single 
day! In the polar regions, half frozen, science turns all her 
energies to the difficult discovery of the bare means of existence. 
In the Torrid Zone, slavery toils laggingly under the lash of the 
white men’s cupidity. In brighter spots the faithful missionary 
thinks of home as he gathers hisdusky congregation to hearken 
to the song sung by angels to certain shepherds abiding in the 
field, who kept watch over their flocks by night:—“Peace on 
earth, good will to man.” Oh! why is not this an universal 
chorus! We have all things richly to enjoy, yet our selfishness 
murmurs, “All this availeth me nothing so long as I see 
Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate.” “The spirit that dwelleth 
in us lusteth to envy;” and like the Queen of Sheba, “there is 
no more spirit in us” when we see the superior privileges of 
others. “There are wars and contentions among you;” and 
why ?—“ Good-will to men” is not cherished. 

Human life, under whatever aspect we view it, is so chec- 
quered with shadows, that its bright emmatinidinn 
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welcome. Indeed each individual should regard it as his 
incumbent duty to contribute, if only the feeblest lay, to the 
gencral happiness. It is as wise to chasten the exuberance of 
mirth by the remembrance of misery, as it is soothing to per- 
sonal distress to sympathize in another's prosperity. Often the 
sunshine or the cloud upon our path is from within, and the 
same scene presents enjoyments at one time, which afforded 
only melancholy at another. It is an useful exercise to trace 
the mental history of any one particular day throughout all its 
past anniversaries. One’s birthday, for instance, or Christmas 
Day, or New Year’s Day, and recall the frames and feelings 
which have characterized its return—to detect and analyse 
both the cause and the effect of those influences which have 
rendered it either glad or sorrowful. An honest memorialist 
would feel astonished at the majority of trivial circumstances 
which have constituted the weal or woe of those days, and not 
of those days only. But the whole period of life is but a suc- 
cession of days, days which come only one at a time, and when 
gone, are gone for ever. 

My young friends, you anticipate a promised holiday, “a 
happy day,” as my little sister used to call it, with joyous 
anxiety. Why should not every day be happy! Adopt the 
angels’ song, “On earth, peace, good will to men;” and you will 
find rough places smooth, and crooked places straight. The 
observant eye will perceive sweet flowers even in the valley of 
humiliation, and as the contrite sinner lifts his eyes to Calvary 
and beholds the approving smile of a dying Redeemer, he 
takes up his own cross wondering at its lightness, and rejoicing 
to run the race set before him, whether it conduct him through 
a long life of active usefulness, or through the fires or waters of 
a martyr’s early death. E. W. P. 


UP! THROUGH! FIRST CLASS! 


Two things the railroads have certainly taught us—Punctu- 
ality and dispatch. We love to rescue our friends from 
unmerited disgrace, and we like railroads as indicative of 
progress. It is therefore with no little pleasure that we repeat 
the statement—railroads have made men more business-like in 
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their habits, by inculcating the important lessons of punctuality 
and expedition. | 

They have almost brought in with them a new dialect—short 
weighty, and powerful, superseding that of the last generation, 
which in many instances was wordy, windy, and prolix. We 
were never more struck with this fact than on our recent return 
from one of the southern counties, which we had visited under 
a professional engagement. Waiting for the up-train, a pleasant, 
gentlemanly, out-speaking personage came quietly into the 
booking-office to get his ticket. Without any unseemly haste 
or bustle, such as fidgetty old ladies and consequential young 
men often assume, he walked leisurely to the pay-table, taking 
out his purse as he pronounced distinctly and emphatically the 
three significant words which we have chosen to head this 
chapter—* Up! Through! First Class!” 

The train was not due for ten minutes, and the time hung 
heavily, for we were unprovided with a book. Nothing therefore 
could be more welcome than a profitable subject for reflectionatthe 
moment; and we seemed to discover in these three short words 
ample materials for a long sermon. ' 

“Up! Through! First Class!” What a’ motto for the New 
Year that was near at hand! How full of high purpose, of 
determination, of-intrepidity, of “ destructiveness” in its best 
sense, of perseverance, of hope, of wise and holy ambition! 
Let us see what we can make of it to do good to our own souls 
and benefit the souls of others. 

Not only is every word a text, but the curt, pithy conciseness 
of the whole sentence—if sentence we may call it—breathes a 
moral of great worth. Time is short, and words, lightly as we 
esteem them, are to be in keeping with it. If we say all we 
have to say, the fewer our words, the better. But conversation 
is too often like a lady’s letter of compliment, full of nothing till 
we reach the postscript. Had our friend spoken for ten minutes, 
he had thrown away the last nine and a half. “The tongue of 
the wise useth knowledge aright ; but the mouth of fools poureth 
out foolishness.” “Bubbleth foolishness,” says the more graphic 


_ —Hebrew—dealing in nothing bat empty, frothy declamation. 


“Up!” shall be our motto for the year Eighteen Hundred and 
Fifty. Let us all purpose by God’s grace to move upward. We 
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cannot stand still. Even if we attempt this, the world is moving, 
and will leave us behind. Mechanically, morally, mentally, all 
things go forward. Let us look back five and forty years, and 
take up the first volume of this very Magazine. It was a reflex 
of the youthful mind at that period; but does it represent the 
youth of our own day, in his tastes, his feelings, his pursuits, his 
knowledge, and attainments? No: the times have changed, and 
we have changed with them. We have realized the first fruits 
of that glorious promise, “ Many shall run to and fro’, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” Our youth now are more 
liberally instructed—more carefully educated. It must be so, 
for the wisdom of one generation becomes folly to the next. 
But worldly wisdom alone is, after all, of secondary import- 
ance. It must be based,on righteousness and true holiness to be 
of real value. Till these are attained, all pursuits and studies 
are marrowless and unprofitable. In spiritual arithmetic, as in 
natural, Nunieration is the first rule, and Addition the second. 


Our days must be first numbered—so numbered that we may 


apply our hearts unto wisdom—and this wisdom once attained, 
Addition will soon bring “all other things” to augment our 
stores and raise our standing. 

Have we secured this wisdom? Have we diligently sought 
“the kingdom of God and His righteousness?” If not, let this 
be our first resolve, our first earnest effort for the New Year. 
“ Ask and it shail be given you, seek and ye shall find.” Our 
Saviour’s attitude is one of expectation—“expecting till his 
enemies be made His footstool”—the Spirit intercedes .“ with 
groanings which cannot be uttered;” and God himself has a 
whisper for this very season—‘ Wilt thou not from this time cry 
unto me, ‘My father, thou art the guide of my youth ?” 

But supposing, as we love to suppose, that God’s grace has 
already touched your heart, still your motto must be “ Up.” 
There is a growth in “ grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” To all who love him, there is a 
door in heaven opened, and a voice, trumpet-tongued but sweet, 
calling thence, “ Come up hither!” Heaven is his home, and the 
nearer he lives to it on earth, the wiser, the happier, the more 
peaceful he becomes. Every unworthy thought, every unad- 
vised word, every unholy act, tells him that he has not attained 
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.—tells him that — is onward and upward. The age 


is a busy age: let the “mind that is in us” be busy too. Infi- 
delity is growing bolder and louder and more restless in its 
search for the weapons of ts warfare; let us be more perse- 
vering, and more intrepid in the use of ours. Philosophy and 
science are advancing; let us learn how to sift the false from 
the true—to refuse the evil andchoose’the good, and to weed out 
and cast from us the “ falsely-so-called,” whilst we hold fast the 


true, the noble, and the elevating. Lax principles—if principles" 


they can be called—are broached in the world of politics. 
Avoid all participation in them. God asks a whole heart, a 
heart whose creed is “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” Do justice, love mercy, walk 
humbly, and leave politics to take care of themselves. A wiser 
man than the wisest of our demagogues once said, “ He that 
passeth by and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is 
like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” Oh! as you would go 
“Up” then; leave the dog alone. 

Many are the religious differences of the day, but be of no 
party here. “ Keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
if you would go forward. Cast off that holy bond and the 
whole soul is weakened, disjointed, distracted. The heart must 
not only be united with other hearts if it would serve.God 
acceptably—it must be whole and undivided in itself. “Teach 
me thy way, O Lord, I will walk in thy truth: unite my heart 
to fear thy name.” Whether men will hear, or whether they 
will forbear, let it be yours to shew them by word and act that 
you have a higher aim than sectional or denominational or class 
distinction, and are followers of Him whose last prayers were for 
the Oneness of God’s great family in earth and heaven. 

Let another of your New Year’s mottoes be “ Through!” No 
half-measures will do in the instruction, the education, or the 
discipline of the soul. It was said some years since of secular 
teaching, and the saying has become a household word, “ No- 
thing less than thorough will do it.” How emphatically may we 
say this of our highest scholarship—the training for glory, honor, 
and immortality! “I would to God,” said one of the most 
earnest, holy minds of apostolie times, to king Agrippa—*I 
would to God that not only thou, but that all who hear me this 
day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, except these 
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bonds.” Altogether Christian! Think on these words—the 
whole man, body, soul, and spirit, delivered into the gospel 
mould, to be made like its glorious Master—holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners. If the good work be begun 
in us, we have his own promise that it will be carried on unto 
perfection. ‘ Through,” is the passport for every station on our 
course. 

A holy circumspection must determine our companions on 
the road. If the trite saying be as true as it is old, that we 
may know aman by the company he keeps, let it be our care to 


travel by the First Class. It is not good to be alone. Fellow-— 


travellers we must have; let us have the best. Good friends; 
good books, good pursuits; good thoughts, good purposes; let 
each and all be “ first-class.” God; the Bible; our own hearts 
—with these we may spend much of our time profitably. The 
best work requires the best workmanship. The salvation of 
the soul is precious: let it have our most precious care; and 
should our lives be spared to see the close of this year, we shall 
find that we have done something towards realizing the motto 
of the present paper. T. 
PREACHING AND PRACTISING. 


‘ Two learned doctors of the same names lived in the same * 


village—the one being eminent as a physician, the other as a 
divine. 

A stranger wishing for an interview with the clergyman, 
called by mistake upon his medical namesake. “Pray, sir,” 
said he, by way of introduction—“ are you not Doctor A.?” The 
answer was of course in the affirmative. “ Doctor A., of B., 1 
presume ?” “Just so,” was the reply. “The celebrated Dr. A., 
of B., I suppose?” A pleasant smile, and slight inclination of 


the head, indicated that the compliment was well received. y 


“But are you the celebrated Dr. A., of B., who preaches ?” 
resumed the visitor. “Why no, sir—fo:” replied the host 
deliberately, “ I am the Dr. A. who practises.” 


The distinction was a very proper one, and deserving of the — 


serious study of all. 

So let our lips and lives express 
The holy gospel we profess ; 

So let our works and virtues shine, 
To prove the doctrine all divine. 
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THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


Srr James Ross and the expedition under his command, 
returned in November last from their unstecessful attempt to 
discover Sir John Franklin, whose melancholy fate, though not 
yet confirmed, can scarcely be doubted. His account of their 
winter quarters in the Polar Sea will probably interest our 
readers. 

In September 1848, the ships were moored abreast each 
other, about 200 yards apart. As soon as they were frozen in, 
they were housed over from the forecastle to the mizen-mast, 
and the anchors were weighed and stowed. 

The crews then commenced building a wall of snow, seven 
feet high from one ship to the other, to facilitate communication; 
and the next thing was the erecting of an observatory for each 
ship for magnetic observations. They were composed entirely 
of snow, with plates of ice for the windows. They were six 
feet high inside, and built of snow bricks one foot thick and two 
feet long, cut out with a cutlass and well Squared and trimmed; 
these little houses displaying tasteful, varied, and in some 
instances, fantastic forms of architecture. The wall of commu- 
nication required great attention, from the accumulation of 
snow. 

The sun was not seen from the 9th of November until the 9th 
of February from the ship, but from the top of a hill, N.E. 
Cape Leopold, a sight was caught of him so early as the 26th 
of January. During the long evenings, from October till May, 
schools were formed along the midship part of the lower decks, 
which were well attended by the young men, who were in- 
structed in reading, writing, and arithmetic on board the 
Enterprise by the clerk; and a youngster from Greenwich 
School, named Grunsell, second class volunteer, taught the 
pupils navigation. Many of the scholars made great progress 
in their studies during the six months. Ample time was 
allowed to the crews of both ships to meet each other; and 
games of foot-ball and other exercises relieved the monotony 
which surrounded them. 

- During the whole of that dreary winter the only other living 
animals seen were the white foxes. These were not allowed to 
be shot, but as many were taken alive as could be trapped, and 
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about forty were then sent away with copper collars round 
their necks, upon which was stamped the names of the ships 
and the localities of the depots of provisions, &c. As it was 
well known that these foxes travel an immense distance, this 
measure was resorted to with the view of making them the 
possible medium of acquainting the missing parties with the 
means taken for their relief and succour. The foxes were 
caught in a barrel converted into a door-trap; and to show the 
intensity of the cold it may be stated that the poor little 
animals, in endeavoring to escape, often attempted to gnaw the 
iron bars, when, in many- cases their es adhered to the 
iron and were frozen off, when they were killed from motives of 
humanity. The foxes were facetiously denominated “Two- 
penny Postmen.” , 

The thermometer’at this time was about 15° below zero; but 
the Sylvester stove apparatus, which answered admirably well, 
always kept the lower decks at a temperature of 55 and 60 
degrees. 

The .crews during the winter were employed in making 
tools and portable apparatus for travelling in the spring, and 
some parties were employed in laying down gravel on the ice, 
to facilitate the cutting of the passage out of the ships from the 
harbour at the proper season. The gravel, which was taken 
from the shore on sledges, was laid so as to absorb the sun’s 
rays, which, acting upon the ice, predisposed it to rot and to 
melt away. This.work very much assisted the arduous task of 
cutting a canal out of the harbour of 50 feet wide, and two 
miles and a half long. These and other exercises during 
winter somewhat acclimated the men, and inured them to 
sustain the privations which they subsequently encountered in 
the searching expeditions. All around Leopold Harbour 
nothing was seen but snow rocks 1,100 feet high, bounded on 
each side, and a natrow low ridge enclosed the harbour north- 
ward. There were very few icebergs seen from this point. 

In the ensuing spring, parties were formed to travel across 
the ice in quest of the unfortunate expedition of Sir J. Franklin. 
In the.course of one of these journies, the whole party were 
charged by an immense bear. Bruin walked boldly up to them, 
and was only checked in his advance by an attempt to fire at 
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him. Ofthe entire number of guns levelled, however, the only 
fire-arm that went off was Lieut. M‘Clintock’s. The ball took 
effect, but the old gentleman did not seem to care much about 
it; he merely scratched his head with his paw, stopped within 
fifteen yards, and then turned his back upon them and walked 


off, with a most contemptuous air. The track of blood which 


marked his retirement in the snow, showed that he was 
wounded. The fatigue party proceeded just as far as the eastern 
side of Cape Rennell, about 40 miles from the ships, and re- 
turned, after supplying the other Stitt with their stock of 
provisions. 

Another party witnessed a very natural, and at the same 
time an easy mode of descent from a height of about seven 
hundred feet. A bear squatted himself down on his hams, slid 
from top to bottom at railway speed, steadying himself with 
great judgment by his paws in his rapid descent. 

By dint of severe labor, after the failing of all these attempts, 
with baffling winds and thick weather, the ships made the best 
of their way southward, passing an immense multitude of 
gigantic icebergs, varying from one hundred to three hundred 
feet high, and from a quarter to half a mile in length. 

These tremendous bergs often came between and threatened 
the ships with destruction, and were a source of perpetual 
harass, exciting much apprehension from their color, or rather 
colorless appearance. It was indeed, a task of no ordinary skill 
and ability sometimes to steer clear of them, On the 18th they 
rounded Cape Farewell and thence had a good passage with 
strong but westerly gales, till they made the Orkneys on the 
29th October last, and Scarborough on the 3rd of November. 

In the course of the voyage there were shot three bears, two 


or three seals, many swans, geese, and ducks, and more than 
3,000 looms. 


THE MEEKNESS AND GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 
“Let all Dettermes, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you. "—Ernesians iv. 31. 


MIs there in the holy gospel a precept too much? Is there 
something men need not give heed to? 

It should seem so; for there are Christians, not a few, who 
would not for conscience sake break the law that bids them not 
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to profane the Sabbath or to steal, and yet scarcely perceive the 
necessity of controlling their tempers in obedience to these oft 


age precepts. But he who forbade the one, commands the 
th 


Kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering | 


—where are we to find these things? Nay, we do not’seem to 
be quite sure whether they be virtues or not. Heathens did 
not think them so; they had names of contempt forthem. But 
can it be, that Christians read their Bible, and perceive not how 


ia * positively it forbids the angry disputes, the contentious words, 


: . that pass in our families? The impatience of temper that 
despoils us of our bosom’s peace, and discomposes all around us 
—the harsh reproof and bitter invective that in checking the 
faults of another, indulge a far greater of our own—the wordy 
disputes over things of no moment—the bitter raillery, and 
cutting sarcasm, and whispered sneer—are these the language 
of meekness and forbearance? Or is there no necessity to 
regard these precepts of our God? It should seem that one or 
other were the case: since even among those who love their 
God, ay, and love each other, too, we scarce may listen to other 
~language. Too well, alas! we are aware what nature urges and 
how self impels. But do we know that every angry word is 4@ 
: breach of God’s commandment—that every impatient word, 
every contentious word, every clamorous and reproachful word, 
is a breach of his commandment? and knowing this, do we feel 
them to be sins, and as such regret and endeavor to refrain from 


rf them? Or are we indulging ourselves in dispute as a thing of 


no moment; upholding our own selfishness in bitter contest 
with the selfishness of all about us ; arguing, cavilling, contend- 


ing, and unmindful withal that these are things our God has 


4 | spoken from heaven to forbid; do we deem them no sins? Let 


us consider—for either we are mistaken or Godisso. We think 
it well to contend for our rights, to recriminate for every slight 


Lh offence, or take umbrage for no offence at all. God bids that 


we be forbearing, slow to anger, meek, gentle, and unwilling te 


1 contend—not clamorous and ready to dispute. Of this we may 


be sure—that whatever be the otcasion, whatever the excuse, 


a we break these precepts every time we utter a word, of which 


the intention is to excite a painful feeling in the bosom of 
another.— Mrs, Wilson, late Caroline Fry. 
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GOD LISTENING. 


“Then they that feared the Lord spoke often one to another, and the Lord 
bearkened and heard it; and abook of remembrance was written before him for 
them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name.” ~Maxacuz iii. 16. 


Heard what? Is there anything on earth which an ear like 
his, attuned to heavenly harmony, wont to be fed on the grateful 
tones of spotless angels and saints immortalised, can lke to 
listen to ? | 

It was not to the sound of what men call wit and wisdom 
that he hearkened. The lofty eloquence that holds assembled 
crowds in mute suspension on its magic flow, is no more to him 
than the vain babbling of the summer brook. The brilliant 
play of fancy that wings the uncounted hours, and hides the 
stern realities of life behind its golden tissue, is no more to him 
than the charm which the deaf adder heareth not. The learned 
dispute, the fine drawn argument, the impassioned controversy, 
he despises as the prating of babes. He who finds folly in 
his immaculate angels, well might smile to hear us so proudly 
contentious in our mistakes. And then the unholy jest of folly, 
and the useless chatter of idleness, and the slander that scatters 
poison, and heeds not where it falls, and the profaneness and the 
mockery—oh! when he hears all this, it is with averted head; 
he is not pleased to hearken. That which the High and Holy 
One of heaven deigns to stoop down and listen to, is that which 
man despises and distastes. It is when they who fear him 


‘speak one to another—in private, unheard of the multitude: 


the unapplauded whisper—not with embellishments of speech 
and brilliant flow of words but with a feeling that makes many 
words impossible. One to another—not in a talkative profession 


that seeks publicity, and pours forth all the bosom ever felt, and — 


more, to whomsoever wills to listen—but the heartfelt, deepfelt 
expression of trembling piety, that almost fears to be heard even 
by the ear it speaks to: like the still sentinel, who, treading his 
cautious rounds, whispers a word of caution or encouragement 


_ to him that watches near him, yet almost starts to hear the 


silence broken. “Tis then, when there are few on earth to ap- 
prove or to applaud, that one in heaven hearkens. He hears 
that feel themselves unworthy to pronounce it; he writes them 
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in his memory’s book, and stores them to be prodpced hereafter, 
when he makes up the jewels of the Redeemer’s crown, and 
speaks to claim his own. Will words of ours be found among 
the number ?—Mrs. Wilson. 


MAN’S MISTAKES. 

“ Yea, the stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle, 
and the crane, aud the swallow, observe the time of their coming; but my 
people know not the judgments of their Lord. "—Jenemian viii. 7. 
Strange, that through all the earth there should be 
mistakes but those that are made by man, the created lord of all, 
“The worm to the dust, and the eagle to the skies—the furred 
bear to the frigid north, and the camel to the regions of his 
native sun—all know their place, and only man mistakes his 
destiny. The stork, and the turtle, and the swallow let not go 
by the season in which alone they can accomplish their passage 
to a fairer clime, and escape the rigours of the changing season, 
Man, the wise, the proud, the reasonable, loiters on his journey 
or mistakes the way. He sees the times advance—every year 
he numbers gives him fresh warning of the coming change— 
earth is gliding from beneath his feet—the heaven for which he 7 
‘was created lies before him. But no; he will not set out. Hew 
has built his nest upon the earth, and he persists in keeping if @# 
till there is no more time to make ready for his flight. Designed 
for immortality, formed to the enjoyment of celestial bliss, he 
takes the world to be his portion, and contents himself. What 
stronger proof could there be, thaf something must have 
happened since man was first created, to cause a confusion that 
has fallen on nothing else.— Mrs. Wilson. 


SOUTHEY’S MOTHER AND HER TIMES. 


My mother was born in 1752. She was a remarkably 
; tiful infant, till, when she was between one and two years 
50% pox in its most maglignant form. It seemed almost 
rairaculous that she escaped with life and eyesight, so dread- 
fully severe was the disease; but her eyebrows were almiost S 
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“I must Work.” 


was a mere child, she had a paralytic affection, which deadened 
twelve months. Some persons advised that she should be 
placed out of doors in the sunshine as much as possible; and 
one day, when she had been carried out as usual into the fore- 
court, in her little arm chair, and left there to see her brothers 
at play, she arose from her seat to the astonishment of the 
family, and walked into the house. ~The recovery from that 
time was complete. The fact is worthy of notice, because some 
persons may derive hope from it in similar cases, and it is by 
no means improbable that the sunshine really effected the 
cure. 

_ Never was any human being blest with a sweeter temper, or 
a happier disposition. She had an excellent understanding, 
and a readiness of apprehension, which I have rarely known 
surpassed. In quickness of capacity, in the kindness of her 
nature, and in that kind of moral magnetism which wins the. 
affections of all within its sphere, I never knew her equal, To 
strangers she must probably have appeared much disfigured by 
the small-pox. I, of course, could not be sensible of this. Her 
complexion was very good, and nothing could be more expres 
sive than her fine clear hazel eyes, 

Female education was not much regarded in her ‘childhood. 
The ladies who kept boarding-schools in those days did not 
consider it necessary to possess any other knowledge. themselves 
than that of ornamental needlework. Two. sisters, who had 
been mistresses of the most fashionable school in. Herefordshize, 
fifty years ago, used to say when they spoke of a former pupil, 
“ Her went to school to we:” and the mistress of which, some 
ten years later, was thought the best school near Bristol (where 
Mrs. Siddons sent her daughter;) spoke, to my perfect recol- 
lection, much such English as this.—Life of Southey, by his Son, 


“I MUST WORK.”—Joum ix, 4, 
In this expression, our Lord acknowledges a great principle, 
and brings himself under the important law of activity, 
Activity appears.to be one of the essential: conditions of 
existence. In all parts of the universe we find symptoms.ofiits 
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presence and power. All creatures are actively engaged, doing 
their work, and hurrying forward to their final destination. The 
elements of nature around us are ever active, producing the 
changes of the seasons and of the times. The different orders 
and families of animated natnre no sooner begin.-to live, than 
| they begin to work. ‘The sun, and moon, and planets, with all 
the starry host, incessantly move on in obedience to the laws of 
their being —“ They never tire nor stop to rest.” Ina word, all 
nature, clouds, winds, sea, sun, moon, stars, and earth: all are 
active. 

In the unseen world the same law prevails. ‘The condemned 
find no quiet, but an ever active torment stings an ever active 
mind. ‘The spirits whom God has confirmed in their blessed- 
ness are still “his servants,” and “serve him,” in song and in 
active effort, as well as in contemplation; and in love they find 
their rest. The angelic choir, too, is active; all the ranks of 
their hosts are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister; we 
sce them not, but 


“ Millions of spiritual beings walk this earth, 


As well when men awake as when they sleep.” 


Good and evil angels, doubtless, are active as well in this 
world, as in the one which is peculiarly their own. 

u All creatures, then, in earth, or heaven, or hell, from the 
lowest to the highest, and from the holiest to the most wicked, 
conform to this great law. Nay, Jehovah the Supreme Creator 
joins with the works of his hands to confirm it; “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” “I must work.” 

That Christians are not exempt from this obligation, many 
considerations go to prove; and that each has his own particu- 
lar sphere of action may be speedily made manifest. The 
general hints, as laid down in the Holy Scriptures, seem to 
comprehend time and eternity, the soul and the body, myself 
and my neighbour, the creature and God. All the duties which 
are done are to be performed willingly, cheerfully, and dili- 
gently; we must display activity in every department of labor, 
and we must omit none; we must do all we can for our own 
best interests, and for others, but we must do both for God, 
with an eye to him, from love to him, and for his glory. 

When we look round we see many objects claiming our 
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activity ; when we look upon ourselves, we find temporal 
interests to be advanced, a heart and an intellect to be culti- 
yated, and a soul to be saved. 

Nor can any one say it is possible to omit these, and be 
innocent or prosperous. Every one who calmly reflects must 
adopt the words of the Lord Jesus—* I must work.” 

Consider moreover the express declarations of Scripture in 
many parts of the sacred volume. I will mention a few— 
( Eccles. ix. 10,) “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might, for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 


‘ nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” See also Jtom. 


xii. 11, xiii, 12.—1 Cor. xv. 58.—PAd. ii. 12, and 2 Peter i 
10, all of which urge you to say, “I must work the works 
of him that sent me while it is day: the night cometh when 
no man can work.” 

Consider the examples of the best and most eminent. To pass 


_by the prophets, let us look at the Lord—*“ He went about doing 


good,” and could say it was his meat and his drink to do the 
will of his Father. The energy of Peter and the apostles is 


‘conspicuous; Paul was “in labours more abundant.” In more 


modern times Luther, Calvin, and the Reformers, both English 
and continental, distinguished themselves not only by their 
writings, but by their lectures, sermons, and general efforts day 
by day. Baxter, though weak in body, made wonderful efforts 
in preaching, catechising, and with his pen. He wrote one- 
hundred and forty-three distinct treatises. 

Those eminent scholars of the seventeenth century, Lightfoot, 
Pococke, Poole, Castell, and Walton, seem to have lived only to 


- labor. Still nearer our own times the amiable and diligent 


Dr. Doddridge furnishes us with another example in one walk, 
while Wesley and Whitefield are eminent in others—in preaeh- 
ing, organizing, and conducting societies, in labors and in 
travels, they wore away their lives. 

What eminence, too, were attained by Scott, Newton, and 
Romaine, by faithful diligence in their work ; to name no more, 
Howard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Mrs. Fry, farnish addi- 
tional examples, and every example in goodness should be a 
motive to its imitation. 

The character of real religion is such, that its possesser cannot 
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be idle; hence we read of the “ work Of faith,” the “labour of 
love ;” and that “faith without works is dead.” Activity in 
religion is good for the soul’s health, happiness, and honor. Our 
relations to time, to our fellow-men, and to God, all present 
motives to activity. The value of the soul, and the momentous 
fact that every man shall in eternity receive a reward propor- 
tioned to his works in time, urge us to activity. In a word, no 
voice but slothful self-indulgence will invite us to repose. Earth 
and time are for work, heaven and eternity for rest. Let us 
endeavour to devote ourselves to the practice of good during this 
year more than we have done in the past, and let this be our 
motto— I must work,” | B. 
Moreton tn Marsh. 


INDULGENCES AND PARDONS. 


Erasmus has justly been styled the pioneer of the Refor- 
mation. He it was who, by his learning, his keen perception 
of truth, and his pointed satire, principally contributed to 
demolish the fabric of the Roman superstition, upon the ruins of 
which LurHeEr laid that basis of scriptural truth, which has 
formed the foundation for fairer and purer forms of faith. 

The following piece of satire is from his “Colloquy of Rash 
Vows.” 

Arnold, one of the characters introduced, speaks of a pilgrim 
returning from Rome who had been left at Florence, 
apparently dying, of whom he expresses a hope that he is 
already in heaven; when Cornelius asks— 

Corn.—Was he then so pious? 

Arn.—Nay, the greatest trifler imaginable. 

Corn.—Whence then do you draw that conclusion? 

Arn.—Because he had his satchel stuffed full of the most 
ample indulgences, 

Corn.—I understand; but it is a long road to heaven, nor @ 
very safe one as I hear, on account of the highwaymen whit 
infest the middie region of the firmament. 

Arn.—That, is true, but he was sufficiently provided with 
passports. 
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Corn.—Written in what langvage? 

Arn.—The Roman. 

Corn.—He is then safe? | 

Arn.—He is, wnless by ill luck, he should fall into the hands 
of a spirit that does not understand Latin; it will then be 
necessary for him.to return to Rome and obtain a, new 
certificate. 

Corn.—Are bulls sold there even to the dead? 

Arn.—Oh! most especially. 

Corn.—But meanwhile I must give you a hint, not to make 
any inconsiderate remarks, for now every place abounds with 
talebearers. 

Arn.—Oh! I do not at all depreciate indulgences; I only 
smile at the folly of my pot-fellow; who being in others respects 
the merest trifler, yet rested the stem and stern, as they say, 
of his salvation upon parchments, rather than in amendment of 
the heart. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR MARC ISAMBART BRUNEL. 


Every life is a lesson; and the life and career of genius, 
whatever may have been its motives or its objects, cannot fail 
to be an useful one. We look with respect and admiration on 
the development of Mind, whether employed in planning or 


‘carrying out a rail-road, or a piece of machinery ; or in study- 


ing the sublimities of Revelation. Its manifold workings are 
always deserving of intensest scrutiny, because we feel assured 
that what man has done man may do again, and that by 
watching these workings we are likely to attain to the secret 
of true greatness in mental effort. 

We do not therefore propose to confine ourselves, in these 
sketches,. to characters distinguished only in the religious 
world; but shall, from time to time, attempt biographies of any 
individual of note, from whose example or experience we see a 


prospect of learning any thing conducive tothe instruction, 
education, or discipline of the mind. 

Makc IsaAMBART BRUNEL, the subject of our present sketch, 
was by birth a Frenchman, but his life and genius were almost 
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ob 
wholly devoted to the invention and construction of works of 
great public ufility in this country. 

He was born at Hacqueville, in Normandy, in the year 1769, 
His family has for many centuries held, and now hold, the 
estate on which he was born. He was educated for the church, 
and was accordingly sent at an early age to the seminary of 
St. Nicain, at Rouen. But he soon evinced so strong a pre- 
deliction for the physical sciences, and so great a genius for 
mathematics, that the superiors of the establishment recom- 
mended he should be educated for some other profession. 

His father strongly objected to his adopting the profession 
of an engineer, and he therefore determined that he should 
be educated for the naval service. At the proper age he 
entered the royal navy, being indebted for his appointment to 
the Mareschal de Castries, then the Minister of Marine. On 
one oceasion he surprised his captain by producing a sextant 
and quadrant of his own construction, and which he used for 
making observations. He made several voyages to the West 
Indies, and returned home in 1792. At this time the French 
revolution was at its height. As Mr. Brunel entertained 
royalist opinions, which he was not very careful to suppress, 
his life was more than once in danger, and he was, like many 
others at that time, forced to seek safety in flight. 

Such is the unhappy result of injudicious interference with the 
promptings of nature. We look upon first thoughts as almost 
sacred. ‘The unsophisticated bent of a child’s mind is a much 
safer guide, than the ambition or avarice of the parent. Te 
educate a son for the church, because, perhaps, a prospect of 
preferment is held out in that direction, is unphilosophical as 
well as wicked. And then, after a second warning that the 
child is not in his proper niche, to force him into the navy is 
still worse. No matter whether he is to cure souls, or to kill 
bodies, both professions are genteel, and possibly lucrative} 


and he is equally qualified for either, hating one, and despising 


the other! How absurd! 

But this thwarting of the young mind is to be itself thwarted 
He emigrated to the United-States. where necessity, fort® 
nately, compelled him to follow the natura] bent of his mind, 
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‘engaged to survey a large tract of land near Lake Erie. He 


wae employed in building the Bowery Theatre, in New York, 
which not many years ago was burnt down. He furnished 
plans for canals, and for various machines connected with a 
cannon foundry then being established in the state of New 
York. 

Surveying, building, engineering, cannon-boring—all are 
alike to our young man, educated for the church and then 
forcibly transplanted to the navy! How, when, where, did he 
pick up all his practical knowledge of these things? Not in 
his ordinary vocations, certainly, but out of them. Thought 
did much more for him than books or navigation. 

What a vast field do these considerations open for our young 
readers. Whatever the routine-duties of your life, depend upon 
it there is room for other work.. Thought is always at home— 
always busy. ‘The outward and visible in the life of Brunel 
were as nothing to the deep, full, glorious under-eurrent ; they 
served rather to disguise than to ae Why should it not 
be so with you—with all ? 

About the year 1799 he had matured his plans for making 
ship-blocks by machinery. ‘The United States was not then 
the field for so inventive a genius as Brunel’s. He determined 
upon visiting England, and offering his services and plans for 
this purpose to the British government. Lord Spencer, then 
we believe First Lord of the Admiralty, became his friend and 
patron. He became a frequent guest at Spencer House. After 
much opposition to his plans, he was employed to execute them 
in Portsmouth dock-yard. To perfect his designs, and to crect 
the machinery, was the arduous labor of many years. Witha 
true discrimination he selected Mr. Henry Maudsley to assist 
in the execution of the work. The block machinery was 
finished in 1806, and has continued ever since in full operation, 
supplying our fleet with blocks of a very superior description 
to those previously in use, and at a large annual saving to the 
public, It was estimated at the time that the saving in the 
first year amounted to 24,000/. per annum; and about two- 
thirds of that sum were awarded to Mr. Brunel. Even, after 
the lapse of forty years, notwithstanding the marvellously rapid 
strides we have made in the improvement and construction of 
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machines of all kinds, it remains as effective as it was when 
first erected, and unaltered. _ | 
We have seen what “opposition” did in the education of our 
embryo engineer. The young man of thirty has not yet done 
with it.—“ After much opposition to his plans” he was em- 
ployed to carry them out! Nothing escapes this ordeal, if it be 
really good; but nothing can be seriously injured by it even- 
tually. The holiest scheme ever introduced into our world- 
has met with more determined and desperate hostility than any 
other. “Thank God and take courage!” should be our motto 
in every emergency where the cause is one of progress, light, 
or love. 
A few years afterwards he was employed by government to 
erect sawmills, upon a new principle, in the dockyards of Chat- 
ham and Woolwich. Several other inventions were the off 


cular saw, for cutting veneers of valuable woods; and the 
beautiful little machine for winding cotton thread into balls, @ 
which greatly extended its consumption. About two years a 
before the termination of the war, Mr. Brunel, under the coum @ 
tenance of the Duke of York, invented a machine for making @ 
shoes for the army by machinery, the value and cheapness of a 
which were fully appreciated, and they were extensively used; :, 
but, the Peace of 1815 lessening the demand, the machinery § 
was ultimately laid aside. Steam navigation also at that time # 
attracted his attention. He was engaged in the building of ons @ 
of the first Ramsgate steam-boats, and, we believe, introduced @ 
the principle of the double engine for the purpose. He also y 


induced the Admiralty to allow him to build a vessel to try the 
experiment of towing ships out to sea, the possibility of which § 
was then denied. Many other objects of great public utility @ 
occupied his mind, whieh in this mere outline of a long and 3 
active life must be excluded. : 

The versatility of his genius was not one of the least striking 
features of Mr. Brunel's character. At one time he was buile 
ing a steam-boat, at another making shoes. Now he is if ™ 
venting saw-mills on an extensive scale for the navy; and 20 @ 
winding off miniature balls of cotton. A canal, a steam engine; 4 
a tunnel, or a spinning reel; were all alike to him. Ne ' 
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was his the only mind gifted with such multiform capacity. 
In this formal age a man too often walks between walls—he 
does things as they have always been done—his field of labor 
is drilled, never broad-cast; and though perhaps one end is 
secured the better for it, that end is only useful to himself. 
But still he must not “go out of his way.” With mental 
efforts it is far otherwise. Mind, like the chaos of the ancients, 
contains “the seeds of all things,” as their cosmogonists ex- 
pressed it ; and those who do their best to cultivate these seeds, 


@ will find the produce as varied as itis ample. The same out- 


ward calling has but one phase—the same inner principle, a 
thousand. The life which makes a man diligent in business, 
makes him also fervent in spirit; but the mere shape that life 
takes has no influence beyond itself. “ Give me the man” said 
the good and great Dr. Arnold, “who can go at once from 
cricket to prayers.” To doa thing “heartily,” is often to do it 
“ to the Lord.” 

The visit of the Emperor Alexander to this country, after the 
Peace, led him to submit to the Emperor a plan for making a 
tunnel under the Neva, where the accumulation of ice, and the 
suddenness with which it breaks up on the termination of 
winter, rendered the erection of a bridge, a work of great diffi- 
culty. This was the origin of his ‘plan for a tunnel under the 
Thames, which had been twice before attempted without 
success. In 1824, however, a company was formed, and sup- 
ported by the Duke of Wellington, who took from first to last a 
deep interest in the work. The work was commenced in 1824, 
It was stopped more than once during its progress by the 
breaking in of the river, and more effectually at last by the 
exhausted finances of the company, which never extended 
beyond the command of £180,000, At length, after the suspen- 
sion of the work for many years, by a special Act of Parliament, 
a loan was sanctioned, the Exchequer Loan Commissioners 
advanced the funds necessary for the completion of the work 
under the river, and notwithstanding many weighty professional 
opinions were advanced against the practicability of the work; 
from both the loose alluvial nature of the soil through which it 
had to be constructed, and the superincumbent flood of water, it 
was finished and opened to the public in 1843. In a scientific 
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point of view this work will always be regarded as displaying 
the highest professional ability, an amount of energy and perse- 
verance rarely exceeded, and a fertility of invention and 
resources under what were deemed insurmountable difficulties, 
which will always secure to Sir M. I. Brunel a high place 
amongst the engineers of this country. 

Most of our readers have heard of the famous Thames Tunnel. 
As a pecuniary speculation nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate : .as a work of art, few undertakings of a similar kind 
can at all enter into competition with it. The perseverance of 
the engineer and his ready resources under the most formidable 


and unforseen difficulties cannot be too highly commended. We . 


can well remember the jeers and ridicule heaped on him by an 
unthinking public after the second irruption of the waters, as 
well as the “weighty professional opinions,” of the more 


' scientific. Our experience has always been in favor of what is 


vernacularly termed mother-wit, in preference to what most 
people call learning and science, and we were not therefore at 
the time much influenced by these objections. A mind like that 
of Mr. Brunel was not likely to be deterred by them, and he 
consequently persevered and triumphed. ; 

During Lord Melbourne’s administration Mr. Brunel received 
the honor of knighthood, on the recommendation of the late 
Lord Spencer, then Lord Althorp. Sir M.I. Brunel was a vices 
president of the Royal Society, a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France, and a vice-president of the Institution of 


Civil Engineers. He was also a Chevalier of the Legion of 


Honor. He was unaffected, simple in his habits, and benevolent 
and as ready to do a kind act as he was to forget an injurys 
He died on the 12th December, 1849, in his 81st year, at his 
residence in St. James’s Park, London, after a long illness 
which first visited him soon after the completion of the Tunnel# 
The care, anxiety, and constant strain of body and mind; 
brought on a slight attack of paralysis, from which he never 
thoroughly recovered. 
Onreviewing the life of this great man, their appears to be muclt 
in it worthy of imitation. He not only thought, and thought well 
and powerfully, but he practically tested his thinkings, long be 
fore the moment came for their full development and expression. 
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Travelling in “ The good old Times.” . 31 


He could survey, he could build, he could plan and execute 
canals, as soon as he was thrown upon his own resources; and 
his mind once allowed to follow its own bent, he rose to the 


-venith of his fame in a few years. Learning and the routine . 


§ - duties of life are much; but an intelligent man learns more out 


of his harness than in it. The world is a school, and the 
appliances and rheans of growing wise lie within us. Erudition 
may be gold; but Reflection—deep, calm, close, and practical, 


I _is the philosopher’s stone, transmuting all it touches into that 


precious metal. 


TRAVELLING IN “THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


A friend told me that in early life he had travelled from 
Gloucester to Hereford in a coach, which performed the journey 
of about thirty miles between the hours of five in the morning 
and seven in the evening. I took it for granted that they 
stopped on the road to dine, and spent a long afternoon in 
smoking, napping, or playing at bowls. But he would not 
acknowledge anything of the kind, and the impression on his 
mind was that they kept going (such going as it was,) except 
during the time necessarily expended in baiting the horses, 
which, I think, were not changed—unless indeed it were from 
bad to worse, by fatigue. Another friend, a physician at 
Sheffield, told me that one of the first times (perhaps he may 
have said, the first) that a coach started for London, he was 
a passenger. Without setting out unreasonably early in the 
morning, or travelling late at night, they made such progress, 
that the first night they lay at Nottingham, and the second 
at Market: Harborough. The third morning they were up 
early, and off at five o'clock; and were in time to hear Bow 
Chureh clock strike eleven or twelve, I forget which, as they 
passed through Cheapside. An original bill of one of these 
coaches lately fell into my hands. It states that a “ Stage- 
Coach to York’ in Four Dayes, begins on Monday the 18 of 
March 1678;” and thus continues— . 

“ All that are desirous to pass from London to York, or 
return from York to London, or any other Place on that Road; 
Let them Repair to the Black Swan in Holborn, in London, 
and the Black Swan in Cony-Street in York. 
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“At both which places they may be received in a Stage- 
Coach every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, which performs 
the whole journey in Four days (if God permit) and sets forth 
by Six in the Morning. 

“And returns from York to Doncaster _ in a Forenoon, to 
Newark in a day and a half, to Stamford in Two days, and from 
Stamford to London in Two days more.—Notes and Querves. 


~ THE PATTERN YOUTH. 


Tur Bible manifests a deep interest in Youth. It speaks of § 


them—it speaks to them—with inimitable tenderness and love. 


It asserts their privileges, it upholds their hopes, it foreshews 3 
their dangers, and it directs all their ardent and amiable affec- & 


tions into those channels which ‘alone can lead to true happiness, 


To every reader, then, of the Youths’ Magazine, God has 4 j 


special message ; he tells them what youth is, and what it ought 


to be, and administers doctrine, reproof, correction, and im» 2 
struction in righteousness, suited exactly to each individual @ 


case. 


conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” (1 Zim 
iv. 12.) 


the wou Worldling both “consent to the law that it is good.” 


Despise thy youth? Why should they, if he be well taught 


whom God teaches? The time is coming when “ the child shall 


die a hundred years old ;” and he who is to create this new state 
of things, sometimes anticipates his promise, and matures the : 


fruit while the dew of youth is still upon it. 


But youth must do his part. Assumption and pretence vill q 


never ward off contempt. The youth must be a real youth, 


with all the great and elevating influences of the text about 1 
him, or he must take heed lest he fall. The Christian is not@ ™ 


mere copy here ; he is the model—“ an example of the believers” 


Here is His “Pattern Youth.” We may by and bye, say @ 
something of the particular phases though which he passes to & 
attain this beautiful climax, as well as of those temptations and @ 
dangers which beset him on the road—“ Let no man despise thy # 
youth: but be thou an example of the believers in word, in @ 


Despise a youth like this? The thing is utterly impossible. " 
Hated b he may be, but admired he must be; for the sceptic and & 
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In a new sense, the child is to be “ father to the man”—the 
creat original, having his conversation in heaven while he walks 
the earth “ a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men.” 

“In word.” If any man offend not in word, the same is @ 
perfect man, And nothing less than perfection is required in 
our pattern youth. “He must keep his mouth with bit and 
bridle while the wicked is before him: he must open it discreetly 
when the weaker brother is looking on. What are the current 
topics of our youth in the present day? Folly and frivolity too 
often make up the staple of their conversation, and filthiness and 
foolish jestings occasionally break its unmeaning monotony. 
Can a fountain send forth sweet water and bitter? Yet those 
very lips will counterfeit God's praise in the sanctuary, and 
affect the proprieties of life in the family and the market. But 
other sins of the tongue are common amongst our youth—for- 
ward, ready, flippant speech belongs peculiarly to this period of 
life. Experience and converse with the world will in time 
teach them better, but why should they wait years for that 
which by God’s grace may be attained to-morrow ? Dogmatism 
in speech is especially offensive. Young folks in their own 
opinions know everything—they are quite positive of every- 
thing, and are richer in their limited experience, than men of 
mature age, who have had to unlearn more than their juniors 
ever knew. The pedantry of the tongue should be especially 
guarded against. Singularity of opinion, or expression, or & curi- 
ous, captious, pseudo-logical style of speech, is a fault not uncom- 
mon amongst youth. Paul was tenderly alive on this point, and 
more than once cautions even our pattern youth against its 
indulgence. “ Avoid,” he says, “profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called”——“ fables and endless 
genealogies” —* foolish and unlearned questions.” And why? 
The answer is a sermon in few words—‘“they gender strifes.” 
We are not unfriendly to enquiry; sometimes we make no 
objection to agitation, if thoughtfully begun and wisely followed 
out. But “strifes,” especially of word, bear too poor fruit to 
repay the cost; “‘ Let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer ony 
man.” 

‘In conversation.” ‘The word ‘conversation’ in our Bible 
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usually means conduct and manner of life.”* It is so used here, 
Paul places his wicked, persecuting practices in this category, 
and his assimilation to the unregenerate Ephesians, while good 
men are represented as having their conversation in heaven. 
St. James seems to combine both the ideas of speech and prac- 
tice when he enjoins us to shew out of a good conversation our 
works with meekness of wisdom. Perhaps, in the purity and 
simplicity of these first Christian days, the life was always the 
illustrator of the tongue, as the tongue was the exponent of the 
heart. Let it be so now. 

“In charity.” Young hearts were made to love—let that love 
then be generous, expansive, “ without dissimulation,” deep, 
pure, fervent. It has enough to do—* to love God with all the 
heart, and soul, and strength, and our neighbour as ourself.” 


ve 

4 

«4 


ot We have its measure always with us, and ours be the shame J 
.o. that we so seldom use it. Let it be perennial and disinterested, 3% 
oe “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 2 
“| was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through q 
i his poverty might be rich.” So “prove the sincerity of your 9m 
love.” 
Be “In spirit.” Can the Great Father of Spirits be satisfied 3 
Be with legal or literal obedience? Youth is, what it is in spirit. @ 
‘ | And this spirit, hidden though it seem, speaks out and moulds S 
ae the life. Else how can it present an “example” to the world BS 
Bi ‘of what a believer should be. No Christian can be great in the 7 
ai world who is not great in the closet, He has no strength unless 2 


“strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus.” Weighed by 
our blessed Saviour’s own standard, how few appear to “ follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” “If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 

“In faith.” Faith is the Christian’s patrimony. It was all 
Abraham had; he “sojourned in a strange land,” but by its 
means realized the promised possession. Timothy, though but 
a youth, was to be in this, as in all other things, an “example” 

_ to the believer—to him who took his very name from this 
precious inheritance. It was sound, strong, deep; the “ one 
faith” of the gospel; the all-conquering influence that could 


* Pocket Paragraph Bible, on 1 Cor. i. 12. 
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move mountains; the living, lasting energy, ever flowing forth 
from a heart brought into subjection to the obedience of Christ, 

“In purity.” Though last in this catalogue of graces, purity 
is the all-important lesson for our youth. In thought, word, and 
deed, its inculeation should be paramount. In Timothy the . 
fountain had been cleansed ; and the injunction comes tardily, 
but it comes at last. Would that we could conscientiously give 
to it the same backward position. But our young readers feel 
that it demands a foremost place. “ The wisdom that descendeth 
from above is first pure.” It is the first day’s work of the new 
creation, “Create in me a clean heart!” Oh, let this be the 
prayer of all, and especially of our youth, whose tendencies are 
strong towards worldliness and folly; the lust of the eye, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. ° 

But special wants have special grants. God has taken their 
case into consideration, and has met the requirements of youth. 
He has anticipated the anxious enquiry, “ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way ?” Before they speak, he answers; 
and his answer is at once, full, plain, practical, and infallible, 
“ By taking heed thereto, according to My word.” ‘Ze 

GUTTA PERCHA, 

“Gutta Percha is a product of the vegetable world, and 
although but recently known in this country, the tree producing 
it, has for centuries waved in its native forests—exuding its 
juice only to be received by the soil, and lost to the many useful 
purposes to which it might have been applied. 

“Sir W. Hooker, says of it—Gutta percha is a vegetable 
substance, which, though only known to Europeans for a few 
years, is now extensively used in the arts for various purposes. 
But while thus frequently employed, and constituting an impor- 
tant article of commerce, the plant which produces it was 
unknown, until, by a lucky accident, during the residence of 
Mr. Thos. Lobb in Singapore, where he has been employed in a 
botanical mission by Mr. Veitch, of Exeter, he detected this 
plant, and sent home numerous specimens, which prove it to be 
& new sapotaceous plant. Accompanying numerous well dried 
specimens, Mr. Lobb judiciously sent small sections of the wood, 
which is peculiarly soft, fibrous and spongy, pale colored, and 
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traversed by longitudinal receptacles or reservoirs filled with the 
gum, forming ebony black lines. 

“It appears that Dr. Montgomerie was the person who first 
brought the gutta percha into public notice. He writes thus in 
the Magazine of Science, 1845;—I may not claim the actual 
discovery of gutta percha; for, though quite unknown to Euro- 
peans, a few inhabitants of certain parts of the Malayan forests 
were acquainted with it. Many, however, of their neighbours 
residing in the adjacent villages, had never heard of it; and the 
use to which it was applied was very trifling, for I could only 
ascertain that it was occasionally employed to make handles for 
parangs or wood-choppers instead of wood or buffalo horn. So 
long ago as 1822, when I was assistant surgeon at Singapore, I 
was told of gutta percha, in connexion with caoutchouc; and 
some very fine specimens were brought to me. 

“*There are three varieties of this substance, gutta girek, 
gutta tuban, and gutta percha. The name gutta percha is pure 
Malayan, gutta meaning the gum or concrete juice of the plant, 
and percha the particular tree from which it is obtained. - I could 
not help thinking that the tree itself must exist in Sumatra, 
and, perhaps derive its name from thence, the Malayan name for 
Sumatra being pulo percha; but though the straits of Malacca 
are situated only one degree to the north of Singapore, I could 
not find that the substance has ever been heard of there, or in 
Sumatra. 

“* But to return to the period when I first noticed the parang 
handle that was made of gutta percha. My curiosity being 
excited by the novelty of the material, I questioned the workman, 
a Malay woodsman, in whose possession I saw it, and heard that 


the material of which it was framed could be moulded into any 


form by dipping it into boiling water till it was heated through, 
when it became plastic as clay, regaining, when cold, its original 
hardness and rigidity.’ ” 

~ “Tilness prevented Dr. Montgomerie at that period from 
visiting the forests where the tree grows. He, however, ascer- 
tained from the natives, that the percha is one of their largest 
trees, attaining a diameter of three or four feet: that its wood 
is of no use as timber, but that a concrete and edible oil, used by 
the natives with their food, is obtainable from the fruit. 
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“Tn many parts of the island of Singapore, and in the forests 
of Johore, at the extremity of the Malayan peninsula, the tree 
is found: it grows in Borneo, where it is called Niato by the 
people, who are not, however, acquainted with the properties of 
the sap. The tree is often six feet in diameter at Sarawak, and 
is believed to be plentiful all over Borneo. Its frequency is 
proved by the circumstance that several hundred tons of the 
gutta percha have been annually exported from Singapore since 
1842, when the substance first came into notice here.” 


_ 


COFFEE. 


Tue earliest account we have of Coffee is said to be taken from 
an Arabian MS. in the Bibliothéque du Roi in Paris. 

An Arabian author of the fifteenth century, attributes to 

' Gemaleddin, Mufti of Aden, acity of Arabia Felix, who was 
nearly his contemporary, the first introduction into that country, 
of drinking coffee. At length the custom became general in 
Aden; and it was not only drunk in the night by those who 
were desirous of being kept awake, but in the day for the sake 
of its other agreeable qualities. 

Before this time, coffee was scaree known in Persia, and very 
little used in Arabia, where the tree grew. But, according to 
Schehabeddin, it had been drunk in Aithiopia from time 
immemorial, 

Coffee being thus received at Aden, where it has continued 
in use ever since without interruption, passed by degrees to 
many neighbouring towns; and not long after reached Mecca, 
where it was introduced, as at Aden, by the dervises. 

Hence, the custom extended itself to many other towns of 
Arabia, particularly to Medina, and then to Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, where the dervises of Yemen, who lived in a district by 
themselves, drank coffee on the nights they intended to spend 
in devotion. 

Coffee continued its progress through Syria, and was received. 
at Damascus and Aleppo without opposition ; and in the year 
1554, under the reign of Solyman,one hundred years. after its 
introduction by the Mufti of Aden, became known .to the 
inhabitants of Constantinople, when two private persons of the 
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names of Schems and Hekin, the one coming from Damascus, 
and the other from Aleppo, opened coffee-houses. 

“It is not easy,” says Ellis, “to determine at what time, or 
upon what occasion, the use of coffee passed from Constantinople 
to the western parts of Europe. It is, however, likely that the 
Venetians, upon account of the proximity of their dominions, 
and their great trade to the Levant, were the first acquainted 
with it; which appears from part of a letter wrote by Peter 
della Valle, a Venetian, in 1615, from Constantinople; in which 
he tells his friend, that, upon his return he should bring with 
him some coffee, which he believed was a thing unknown in 
his country.” 

Mr. Galand tells us he was informed by M. de la Croix, the 
king’s interpreter, that M. Thevenot, who had travelled 
through the East, at his return in 1657, brought with him to 
Paris some coffee for his own use, and often treated his friends 
with it. 

It appears that the use of coffee was introduced into London 
some years earlier than into Paris. For in 1652 one Mr. 
Edwards, a Turkey merchant, brought home with him a Greek 
servant, whose name was Pasqua, who understood the roasting 
and making of coffee, till then unknown in England. This 
servant was the first who sold coffee, and kept a house“for that 
purpose in George-yard, Lombard-street. 

The first mention of coffee in our statute books is anno 1660, 
(12 Car. IT. c. 24.,) when a duty of 4d. was laid upon every 
gallon of coffee made and sold, to be paid by the maker.— 
Abridged from “ Notes and Queries,” No. 2. 


ANECDOTE OF HANNAH MORE. 


In the summer of 1773, the celebrated Dr. Langhorne resided 
for some time at Weston-super-Mare, for the benefit of the sea 
air; the equally celebrated Mrs. Hannah More, then residing 
at Uphill, for the same purpose. 

The Doctor meeting this lady ore day upon the sea-shore, 
wrote with the end of his stick upon the sand, the following 
impromptu— 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. 


“ Along this shore 
‘* Walk’d Hannah More; 
** Waves! let this record last 
‘* Sooner shall ye, 
“Proud earth and sea, 
“Than what she writes, be past.” 
The lady returned the compliment by scratching underneath, 
with her whip, and the same facility of genius— 
“‘ Some firmer basis, polish’d Langhorne, choose 
“To write the dictates of thy charming muse ; 
“‘ Her strains in solid characters rehearse, 
“ And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse.” 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


It has been suggested, that instead of answering these enquiries 
at once, we should afford our readers an opportunity of express- 
ing their opnions. We therefore invite replies from all our 
young friends, without, of course, pledging ourselves to insert 
every answer that may be sent us. We shall always, however, 
regard appositeness and brevity, as paramount recommenda- 
tions. —ED. 


1. Pantheistic Mysticism. 


Sir,—If you will be so kind as give me a clear definition of the 
term “ Pantheistic Mysticism,” and what is the particular nature of 
that form of infidelity, you will much oblige, 

Yours, &c. A. J. H. 


2. Judgments of God. 

Dear S1z,—Will you kindly favor me with your opinion, as to 
whether the judgments of God are to be regarded as penal or correc- 
tive—as chastisement, or retribution—as sent in anger or in mercy. 

Your’s respectfully, M. H. 


3. The Centurion’s Excuse. 

Dear Sir,—Would you be so kind as to explain to me the reason 
the Centurion gives for not allowing the Lord to enter his house, in 
Luke vii. 8. I remain, 

Your's respectfully, E. E. R. 
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40 Bad Precedents. 
THE GRINDSTONE OAK. 


Tuts fine old tree, on which the lines were written, that 
appeared at page 430 of our last volume, is now no more. On 
the evening of the fifth of November, some wanton and mis- 
chievously disposed persons set it on fire, and this ancient pride 
of the forest was, in the space of a few hours, reduced to ashes, 
The scene is described by those who witnessed it, as being 
somewhat grand; the deep solitude of the place, the flames 
wreathing around the dry, but far-spreading branches, the 
lurid glare ‘which bathed the surrounding scenery in its strange 
red light, and the myriad sparks which fell in showers through 
the darkness, combined to make the sight an imposing one. A 
gentlemen of Farnham, who is one of the oldest inhabitants, 
took the girth of this tree, nearly sixty years ago, when he was 
spending the day with some youthful friends beneath its shade, 
it measured thirty-six feet, and was then wearing its last golden 
crown of autumn foliage, for it has never since been known to 


bear any leaves. A. W. 


GOD KNOWS BEST. ‘ 


Wen the abbess of a convent expressed: her astonishment 
to King James II. after his defeat at La Hogue, that her prayers, 
and those of the nuns on his behalf, had not been more favor- 
ably answered, his majesty replied, “ You seem to think that 
what vou asked was better than what it pleased God to do; 
whereas I think what he orders is best, and that indeed nothing 
is Well done but what is done by Him.”—Business of Life. 

/ 


BAD PRECEDENTS. 


‘Wien Carracioli, the celebrated Italian orator, preached 
before the Pope against the luxury and self-indulgence at the 
Palace, he exclaimed, “Fie on St. Peter! Fie on St. Paul! 
who, having it in their power to live as voluptuously as the 


Pope and the cardinals, chose rather to mortify their lives with 
fasts, with watchings, and labors!” 
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Missionary Intelligence. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


(The following highly interesting letter appeared in.the Times Newspaper of 
29%h November last. As an unbiassed testimony to the success of Missionary 
eperations in the East, it possesses great interest, and will, we trust, gain cre- 
dence with those who charge the Missionaries themselves with exaggerating from 
interested motives the real facts of the case.—ED.] 


INDIAN MISSIONS AND CONVERTS. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Having for many years held a commission in the Indian 
army, rising to the rank of senior captain of my regiment, and having 
long served as an interpreter in three of the natiye languages of the 
- East, my testimony to the following points will not, I think, be unin- 
teresting either to yourself or your readers, whose object surely is the 
truth. 

1. For a period of years, stretching from 1831 to 1843, my atten- 
tion was more or less directed, systematically, on the spot, to the 
subject of missions, and to the operations of all missionary agents, 
both from England and America, without reference to any bigoted 
peculiarities of denominational differences. 

In this way, during 10 or 12 years’ impartial examination of the 
subject, I had ample opportunity of testing the merits of the question 
of missions to the heathen. I narrowly observed their modes of pro- 
ceeding, saw the results attending their exertions, and, from my 
knowledge of the native languages, and personal intercourse with 
converts, enjoyed advantages of investigation such as could not be 
surpassed, 

Writing, then, at this moment, not from the memory of what I may 
have heard from partisans on the one side or partisans on the other, 
—{rom no hearsay evidence,—but from ocular demonstration of what 
I have seen and heard, and examined for myself,—with operations as 
fresh upon my mind as though of yesterday, connected with Church 
missions, Scotch missions, Baptist missions, London missions, and 
American missions, I have no hesitation in declaring that a surprising 
and a real work is going on. 

2. From 1830 to 1834 especially, the number of intelligent and 
educated young men that abandoned heathenism. and embraced 
Christianity in Calcutta was very remarkable. With these I have 
often conversed, spent whole days in their company, and should have 
been among the first to expose it if I had seen grounds to doubt the 
reality of conversion in any with whom I was thrown into contact, 
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42 Missionary Intelligence. 

%. Ihave been personally present when some of these came for- 
ward publicly, and, for the first time, made an open confession of the 
Christian faith, On more than one occasion I have acted as 
sponsor to the converts at their baptism, according to the formula of 
the church of England; aw office I would not have ventured to 
undertake without personally satisfying myself, in the case of adults, 
of the reality of the profession, so far as man may judge. 

4. Ihave been present when scenes have taken place, in which 
your convert and his agonized heathen relatives have combined to 
produce not in public, but in the privacy of domestic scenes, such a 
tragical impression that nothing but the conviction that a man must 
leave father and mother, and brothers and sisters, when they interfere 
with his admission into the kingdom of heaven, has prevented me 
from interposing the weight of my influence to prevent the convert 
from proceeding with his determination to confess Christ before men. 
And as I write, sir, the very memory of these real things, these facts 
that I have witnessed, brings new conviction to my mind that nothing 
but a real work of God upon the soul could have enabled those 
human beings, with sensibilities of a far keener order than most 
Europeans in our latitudes, to tear themselves away from all that was 
dear to nature—for what ? To become—so far as this world is con- 
cerned—outcasts from their homes, their parents, in some cases their 
wives, their children, and—not least—thceir nation. 

5. Iwill only just add, that at Kishnaghur, in Bengal, a place I 
have frequently visited, there are at this moment several thousand 
persons who have abandoned heathen superstitions, with no possible 
motive for doing so in such masses (in a great measure secluded from 
European, except missionary, influence) beyond conviction. 

I do not by any means claim for these converts a higher tone of 


Christianity than elsewhere ; on the contrary, just rescued from the 


abominations and deceit of the basest superstitions, great allowances 
must be made for them, more especially when it is remembered that 
in most cases they are still surrounded by the evil influences of their 
heathen countrymen from without, and have to contend with invetee 
rate habits acquired from their infancy, that have grown with their 
growth, and which present a formidable foe within, which, no wonder, 
does now and then break forth, and seem to belie their conversion. 
Tam, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


ARTHUR C. RAINEY, late Captain Bengal Army. 
Cvieff, Perthshire, Nov. 26. 
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POETRY. 


THE OPENING YEAR. 
(From “ The Educational Pocket Book, 1850.”’) 


Tue year is born! the year is born! 
What changes, on its viewless wing, 
To millions of the human race, 
Its days, and weeks, and months, will wait 
How many clouds will lower around! 
What bitter tears will oft be shed! 
Losses, how sudden, will be felt 
Ere it be numbered with the dead! 


The year is born! the year is born! 
A welcome it shall have from me ; 
And, while the bells ring cheerfully, 
Buoyant with hope my heart shall be! 
In looking back, through numerous years, 
I see what God hath done for all; 
And, during months that just have fled, 
Mercies have not been few, or small. 


The year is born! the year is born! 
My country dearer still to me, 
As months roll round, and glide away, 
Thy happiness I long to see. 
May present clouds be all dispelled, 
And present fears be scattered too, 
Confide in Heaven’s paternal care, 
And thou shalt mark what God will do! 


The year is born! the year is born! 
O let us spend this year aright! 
Before it close, we may be gone, 
The youngest eye be sealed in night. 
Commence it, then, in faith and trust, 
Reposing in our Father's care ; 
In every change, and every woe, 
He'll listen to our filial prayer. 
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Poetry. 


The year is born! the year is born! 
Peal, joyous bells, peal merrily ! 
We'll not begin the year with gloom, 

Nor should the human family. 
Britain, confide, exult in Him 

Who never hath forsaken thee, 
He'll calm thy every rising fear, 

And give thee sure prosperity ! 


Bridport. T. WALLACE. 


ON THE BAPTISM OF A FIRST GRANDCHILD. 


Scunpay AFTER TRINITY: 


“It was at Jerusalem, the feast of the Dedication, and it was 
winter.”—John x. 22. 


Tie Church’s year is fleeting past— 
Fading its line of Sabbaths fast, 

As stars go ont in early morn, 

Before the new bright Advent’s dawn. 


Mute are the feather’d warblers grown, 
The autumn robin sings alone : 

And woods are flinging wide around 
Their leafy showers on the ground. 


Why, in this dreary month and chill, 
The hazes sleeping on the hill, 

Up to yon church’s beacon-tower 
Hastens, in this too early hour, 


That mother, with her new born son °— 
What hopes she when that summit’s won ?— 
Bidding the skies in spirit meek, 

Breathe gently on his infant cheek. 


She speeds, on holiest themes intent ; 
—So, Hannah to the temple went— 

So, Mary, virgin mother, too, 

With their first born—their Lord in view. 
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Poetry. 45 


Those mothers’ hymns “ my soul” would join, 
My Lord “to magnify,” with mine ; 

Praise, loud as theirs, shall tune my voice, 

“ His handmaid he hath bid rejoice.” * 


His gift again to Him I give, 
Who in Death’s Shadowt bade me live; 
Though wintry winds around me sweep, 
A “Dedication feast” I keep. f 


When on his brow the holy sign 
Is press’d, to seal this lamb as thine, 
Oh, Saviour! Shepherd! ratify 
Th’ adoption blessings from on high! 


Blessings above, the same beneath— 
In chequer’d life—in pains of death ! 
Conquest o’er sin, its sting, its grave, 
Thy glory, when Thou com’st to save. 


A loftier height upon that hill 
I see, a purer water still 
Than sparkles in baptismal font— 
To those, through these, my soul would mount. 


Blame not my haste! life’s speeding on, 
Each step a passage to the tomb, 

And friends are fading like the leaves, 
While every blast of some bereayves. 


Still, dear ones on their boughs remain 

To cheer the homestead woodland scene, 

And, while in autumn suns they linger yet, 
First of a new-born race, this early bud we set. 


Nor. 25th, 1849. H. V. T. r 


° Luke i. 46, 48. + Ps. cxvi. 9. - & John x. 22. 


+ ‘He, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next.”’— Cowper. 
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46 Poetry. 
_ HE MANGER-PRINCE. 


Ye golden harp’d angels, oh, sing the strange story 

Of the Child of the manger—his shame, and his glory ; 
Make your azure-laid pavement of amethyst ring 

With the tale of the love and the woe of your King! 


The seven-hilled despot had scorned, had he known 
The mean manger-birth that was shaking his throne; 
Well may tremble his idols of lewdness and crime, 
For their glass runneth fast in the Temple of Time, 


"Twas not heeded or known by the great ones ona earth, 

’T was not known in the marble-roofed temples of mirth; 

Nor witted proud Rome of that swift coming day, 

Of His birth, who should stretch to earth’s confines his sway. | 


But the shepherd-kings knew—they who dwelt where the tide 
Of mighty Euphrates rolls headlong and wide ; 
They girded their loins, and obedient they sped, 
To the spot where the strange-flaming meteor-star led. 
Not the great, or the noble, or mighty of earth, 
Shall know of the Manger King’s wonderful birth; 
But the harps of bright angels for ever shall sing, 
Of the triumph, the love, and the woe of our King! 
§. X. 

3 FAITH. 
Wuart is it scorns both Time and Space, 
And from their everlasting base 

Can hurl huge mountains down ? 
Or, this life’s sorrows counting not, 
Prefers a poor—a beggar’s lot, 

' For an immortal crown ? 
When circle round the powers of harm, 
Oh, what preserves an holy calm 

In danger’s threatening hour? 
What scoffs at pain, what conquers sin, 
And heaven's hope-lumin’d land can win ? 

Tis Faith's Almighty power! 
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Poetry. 


Blest faith,—from sin a glad release, 
Jesus is won—is purchased peace: { 

Hence vain deluding” fears; 
Faith like a bright un-moon-dimmed star, 
Lighteth our voyagings from far, 

Through this sad sea of tears. 


Hold on, lone spirit, nor repine, 
Though thy faith-star awhile may shine 
With dim, uncertain light : 
Faint not—steer on-——thou.seon shalt be, 
Safe havened in Eternity, 
There, faith is changed to sight. S. X. 


THE BIBLE. 
A Lamp, of radiance ever bright, 
A Peari, of value infinite, 
A Book, to make the simple wise, 
A Counsel, kings should not despise, 
A vast Enigma for the sage, ~~ * 
A Comforter for hoary age, 
A Record of events gone by, 
Yet, a most wondrous Prophecy. 


It tells us of a future doom, 
And bids us flee the wrath to come; 

Or points the Christian’s dying eyes, 

To glorious mansions in the skies. 

The Spirit’s sharp and two-edged sword, 
The Cov’nant of th’ Eternal word— 

Oft has it made the darkness light, 

And “kept the Christian's armour bright.” 


A Compass, guiding o'er life's sea, 
An Album of sweet poetry; 


An Arbiter of joy or woe, 

As each may be its friend or foe. 
As Rain, and Dew, whose gentle show’rs, 
Dispense new life to human flow’rs; 

A Sign-post, on the world’s wide road, ; 
To point to heav’n, to bliss, to God, 
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Long, long may every swelling tide,. 
Waft this rich treasure far and wide! 
May friendly breezes from abroad, 
Catch the glad tidings of the Lord, 
Till captives, taking up the sound, 

“ Shall tell the joyful tidings round— 
“The Bible sets the pris’ner free, 


“Proclaiming LIFE and LIBERTY.” “ern 


MORAL COSMETICS. 


Yr who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forchead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 
Adopt this plan;— 
"l'will make, in climate cold or torrid, 
A hale old man. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 


‘estrain the passions’ lawless riot, 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay: 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in mammon’s worship pleasure, 

Dut find your richest, dearest treasure, 

kn books, friends, science, polished 
The mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 

Life's purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state: 

But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 


Utica Asylum Souventr, 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


FEBRUARY, 1850. 


ANCIENT TIME-PIECES. 


Tae art of computing time by means of mechanical 
contrivances, of various kinds, is of great antiquity. 

The importance of such a process is evidently implied in 
the construction of the universe itself—the most exact 
and majestic chronometer of which it is possible to form 
any conception. ‘The sun, moon, and stars, were from the 
creation intended not merely as lights to divide the day 
from the night, but “ for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and years.”” The.diurnal and annual movements of 
the earth, the apparent revolution of the stars, the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes,.and.other phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, furnish us with ample.means for mea- 


suring and correcting time. _ 
At a very early period some of these natural means of 


chronometry were duly appreciated,, and ‘practically made 
use of., According to Herodotus, who wrote about 2,300 
years ago, the Babylonians and Egyptians tinderstood 
‘the pole, the gnomon, and the division of the day.” The 
temples of India, and some of their astronomical structures 
shew that, in some respects, the same knowledge had 
extended at least as far eastward as Benares. The Chinese 


we believe to be mere pretenders in this matter. 
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“ The New Idea.” 


One of the most ancient kinds of time-piece, properly so 
called, was the Clepsydra, or water-clock, an apparatus for 
measuring the hours by the lapse of water from a graduated 
vessel, such as that represented in the centre figure of our 
engraving. We have no sufficiently accurate description of any 
of these ancient contrivances, te enable us to decide upon their 
correctness; and our present example, though copied from a 
work of great research and value, appears to be rather an tea 
than a fac-simile of any actual specimen. A highly orna- 
mented instriment of the same kind, though belonging only to 
the seventeenth century, is shewn on the left side of our 
plate. | 

Long after the invention of clocks and watches, the hour- 
glass, though but a modification of the clumsy and antique 
water-clock, continued in use. The beautiful specimen given 
im our engraving belongs to the sixteenth century. During 
the following century the hour-glass was in common use; and 
many of our zealous puritan preachers regulated their dis- 
courses by it. Hogarth, in one of his engravings, has satirised 
the still later use of this instrument in the pulpit, where he 
has represented it in connection with Arthur Warwick’s well- 
known volume of apothegms, entitled “Spare Minutes,” to 
insinuate the undue length of some of these sermons. There 
are still a few country churches where this appendage may be 
seen, and many which contain indications of its former exist 
ence. 


“THE NEW IDEA.” 
Epitn had long anticipated the pleasure of hearing a dix* 


_ course from a favorite divine; and when it was announced that 


he would preach in the neighbourhood of her father’s residence; 
she cheerfully walked several miles, and even ‘stood through 
out the service, happy to have secured a post within hearing, 
while crowds were compelled to return unable to gain admis 
sion to the large building in which the congregation met. 
“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, on reaching home, “ how I 
should like to hear Dr. H. frequently—his sermon was full of 


new weas 


“ Indeed! my love!” replied Mrs. M., “ but I trust they werd 
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“ The New Idea.” ot 


all drawn from the same Scriptures you have in your own 
hand.” 

“Certainly, mamma! every point was beautifully illustrated 
by texts from the Bible; and seemed so obvious, I wondered 
they had not oecurred to me before.” | 

“That is not very surprising, my dear girl, when you 
remember the great disparity of years between yourself and 
Dr. H.—to say nothing of his long and diligent study of sacred 
literature.” | 

“And besides, mamma, a mind so much superior in pewer, 
must be able to comprehend more than people who are not so 
tulented!” 

‘ Doubtless! and this is one of the benefits of such teachers, 
who can communicate some of their rich discoveries to those 
who are less gifted.” 

“How delightful it must be, mamma, to possess a mind 
able to perceive the full meaning of all Scripture, and education 
enough to know and compare other great men’s thoughts upon 
all subjects.” 

“ Life is too short now, my love, for this union of all know~ 
ledge in one person.” 

“ That is a pity, mamma, 
Dr. Hl. read_his text, seemed to explain its meaning better tham 
I had ever understood it before; and as he went on with his 
sermon, and quoted cluster after cluster of beautiful passages to 
prove his divisions, the whole Bible seemed lighted up with 
clearer instruction.” 

‘ Had you never read these same passages before, Edith?” 

“Oh yes! dear mamma, very often; but they had not struck 
my attention.” 

“Perhaps you were so familiar with their words, as not to 
think of their meaning ?” 

Very likely; for I can remember hearing them over and over 
again, long before I could read them myself. Sometimes, 
mamma, I almost wish I had been born a heathen, so that I 
ight know the delight of reading the Bible for the frst time.” 

“But, my child, suppose your lot had been cast where’ the 
Bible had never eome?” 

“Oh, mamma, I should not like that; bat on one of the) 
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South Sea Islands, for instance, just before the missionaries 
went there.” 

“ My love, if you were to consult those South Sea islanders, 
they would express their sorrow at not now understanding the 
Scriptures better, for all its ideas are so different from their 
heathen notions, they find it difficult to understand its sublime 
doctrines; and its story of Christ’s love, so strange and won- 
derful, they can hardly believe it to be true; so that they only 
accept with trembling, till God touches their hearts, and 
enables them by his Holy Spirit to experience its life-giving 
energy and peace.” 

“Tf it were possible to grow up so ignorant of the Bible im 
England, mamma, would there be the same disadvantage in 
reading it for the first time?” 

“ Perhaps not exactly the same, but a very similar perplexity 
as to its meaning, of which I can give you a proof. A Chris- 
tian friend of mine was thrown into intimate association with 
a refined and accomplished lady, who had never read the 
Scriptures since as a giddy school-girl in some fashionable 
seminary, she had occasionally heard a chapter or two with- 
out heeding them. My friend was privileged to introduce the 
sacred volume at a season when her mind was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the great truths it teaches, and she read with 
avidity, receiving its glorious promises of atonement with a joy 
only proportioned to her contrition for the sin of which her 
own conscience had convicted her; but ever and anon she 
misunderstood isolated texts, and her patient instructress was 
hastily summoned to relieve her of the doubt and anxiety to 
which she would never have been exposed, if she had in early 
life enjoyed the benefit of careful instruction in the comparison 
and gleaning of religious truth, in which she continually 
lamented her deficiency; often remarking to my friend, who 
was then quite young, how thankful she ought to feel for 
having been in childhood taught such inestimable knowledge” 

“ But, mamma, if I continue —s the Bible, shall I ever 
find out a// its meaning?” 

“TI believe, my dear Edith, that you would ever find in it am 
inexhaustible treasury of divine wisdom and love. Indeeds 
every aged Christian bears testimony to the new discoveries 
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revealed by each fresh investigation. The highly gifted and 
cultivated Dr. Chalmers, in the last year of his life, commenced 
expository notes on the Bible, expressing his surprise that so 
much had previously escaped his observation; and yet numbers 
of intelligent and experienced readers had felt as you do now, 
Oh, how delightful to have read with this great man’s under- 
standing !” 

“ Then, on this point, I need not fear coming to an end of 
new ideas, mamma ?” 

“New ideas are sometimes very pleasing, my love; but we 
have still greater cause for gratitude for those old ideas which 
are simple and easy to be understood by the youngest and most 
illiterate.” 

“You mean that Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
mamma?” | 

“ Assuredly, the touching narrative of His dying love has 
saved many.an immortal soul, whose intellectual capacity was 
too feeble to comprehend the wondrous perfections of Jehovah, 


and too simple and guileless to doubt a message so appropriate 
to guilty man.” 

“ True, mamma, some of my poor little Sunday scholars would 
have but small hope if it needed a great mind, or much edu- 
cation, to understand the gospel; and yet their conduct seems 
more ruled by the precepts of the Bible than that of others who 
are much’ more clever in seeing the beauties of its language.” 

“A wise Scripture steward, my dear Edith, will learn to 
bring forth from its rich storehouse, things both new and old, 
as are best adapted to the need of those around; rejoicing, that 
while ‘angels desire to look into these things,’—they are also 
‘able to make, even a child, wise unto salvation.’” 

“Thank you, mamma, I see indeed now, that delightful as 
new ideas may be, the old are almost as important.” 

“Ah! my child, what would have become of the millions 
who have passed into eternity since the Fall, had not the assur- 
ance of an atoning sacrifice for sin, been an idea as old as the 
human race ?” 

“ Dear mamma, I never thought of the great privilege this 
old knowledge was!” 

“It never came so forcibly before my own mind, dear, till on 
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one oceasion, when a girl, I was in attendance on an aged re- 
lative whose life was rapidly declining. I was about to read 
to him as usual in the evening, when he begged me to use a 
very old Bible, which with its discolored leaves, and time-worn 
cover, I had rather despised, not then knowing much about its 
spiritual value. I complied in silence, secretly disappointed 
that this ancient servant should be preferred to the elegant 
Polyglot, which had been lately presented tome! My beloved 
relative, however, soon banished such childish regret, by re 
marking, as I opened the dingy volume, ‘I love that Bible. It 
comforted my father through a long pilgrimage, it sustained 
my departed wife's dying faith; it has been my cheering com- 
panion for many years, and as I turn over its pages and think 
how many saints it has helped to glory, no book seems so 
precious in my eyes! Remember, my dear, its message is ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin; and He is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever!” 

“Oh! no wonder you love old ideas, mamma, and prize 9 
highly the first message of love to a lost world.” 

“I do indeed, my love, delight to trace the gospel from its 
earliest intimation to our first parents, till the full clear blaze of 
light revealed by our Great Teacher,and present advocate before 
the throne, rejoicing that the knowledge of this all-important 
fact is so simple, so true, and so old?” : 

This conversation was eminently useful to Edith for she was 
young in years, and yet younger in the school of Christ. Hav- 
ing been but lately awakened to perceive the value and meaning 
of that salvation of which the older types spake in their myste- 
rious shadowy pomp, but which is so clearly revealed under the 
gospel dispensation ; all scripture appeared in a new aspect, and 
the very simplicity of faith which disposed her to bow submis 
sively to the dictates of the written word, placed her in dangef 
of bewilderment from the various interpretations put upon it by 
different Christian communities. 

Ere long. cireumstances led her into a household, where great 
diversity prevailed. As she was in turn compelled to hear the 
sentiments of Romanist and “Friend,”"—churchmen and dis 

senters of every name, her mind became somewhat perplexed, 
lest in withstanding their arguments, she might be “ quenching 
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the Spirit!” Again and again she searched her Bible, to 
ascertain how far novel opinions agreed with old trath; or 
wherein new ceremonial suited the ancient rites preserved in 
the Christian church as simple memorials of the great change 
effected by faith in the one sacrifice. 

“The peace of God which passeth all understanding shall 
keep your hearts and minds,”—repeated Mrs. M. as Edith 
detailed her perplexities, “is a promise adapted to mental, as 
well as moral difficulties.” 

“Indeed, mamma, I found it so; for when Miss C——— talked 
so much of laying aside all teaching, (human learning she 
called it,) except that of the inward light:” and when Miss I, 
said as much upon the duty of the youthful and ignorant to 
depend upon the appointed ministrations of the church, I felt 
completely puzzled, till I recollected the direction, ‘If any 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God; andthe promise you men- 
tion, recurred to my mind, as a sweet calming assurance.” 

“T am glad, my love, you were guided to a throne of grace. 
You will not greatly err while abiding onder the shadow of the 
mercy seat.” 

“I wish I could hear Jesus’ voice to tell me what to believe, 
mamma, just as he nsed to do to his disciples.” 

“He said, ‘the Holy Spirit will guide us into all truth, my 
dear, and it is worthy of observation, that as Christians advance 
in experience, they attain greater similarity of faith, however, 
they may continue to differ upon minor points of practice; so 
that many devout disciples, who enter upon their pilgrimage in 
very different external array, as they proceed and lay aside the 
rags of self-righteousness, in the end appear clad alike in white 
garments, and with palms in their hands, singing m sweet 
chorus, the new song of Moses and the Lamb.” 

Novelty fascinates the young. New toys, new fashions, new 
friends, new books, new discoveries, new creeds; all wear in- 
describable charms on first acquaintance; are esteemed fora 
season, and then quickly discarded for becoming old. Under 
proper restraint, this inherent propensity of the human mind, 
leads to improvements in civilization, advancement in. science 
and knowledge, increased experience in spiritual life. Whataen 
inestimable privilege amidst the whirl of conflicting opinions 
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the endless diversity of conduct—the uncertain speculations of 
intellect, to have a safe resting-place for the mind—solid peace 
for the heart—a sure guide to the feet. “Thy Word is a lamp 


to my path.” 


: He who possesses a new heart, will ever find new mercies to 
., recount, and new praises to sing ! E. W. P. 


NILUS AND THEODULUS. 

THE peninsula of Sinai has an aspect of singular grandeur, 
Few spots in any mountain region can be thought to surpass it 
in desolate wildness, or in rugged sublimity. The traveller 
$ sees on every side bare surfaces of granite, presenting scarcely 
. a ledge or crevice that might sustain a root or shrub. Blocks, 
some of them thirty fect in length, and loosely piled one upon 
another, wall in the ravines. From the summit of the peak, 
nothing is seen but “ utter, awful desolation.” . 

On the north-western slope of the mountain, and not 


| distant from its base, would be found a level spot, closely 


compassed round by the same tremendous barrier of rock, 
though a few palm trees, standing in a little patch of green, 
with perchance, the dwelling of some wandering Bedoumm, 


: would present a grateful contrast to the sterility around. This 


is the entrance to what is now called the Wadi Feiran. 
It was not far from this spot that, some sixty years after 


* Constantine had removed the seat of empire to the East, and 


= These hermits lived either in huts which they had com 


not long before Britain was finally abandoned by the Romans 
to the marauders from the north, there might be found a little 
colony of hermits. These settlements—for this was not the 
only one in the neighbourhood—had been founded for the most 
part, either by those who had fied from the heathen persect 
tions of the preceding age, or by those who hoped to attain im 
the solitude of the desert, that tranquillity and holiness which 
were denied them amid the bustle and turmoil of the world. 


‘ structed of the slight materials at hand; or in caves, natural 
° or which they had hollowed in the rock. They built thes 
cells at intervals of about a mile from one another, a distaneé 
which they thought would be a sufficient safeguard against 
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mutual interruption during their devotions. Each cell had 
usually but a single habitant, though occasionally the more aged 
and infirm had the services of a younger brother allotted to 
him. 

The whole week was often passed in solitude, “ The Book,” 
as one of them expresses it, being generally their sole com- 
panion. On the evening of Saturday it was their custom to 
assemble in a common cell, larger than the rest, a kind of 
chapel; where, after passing the night in joint devotion, on the 
morning of Sunday they celebrated together the Christian rite 
of breaking bread, and then shared their frugal meal. Many 
of them we are assured, nor is there ground to doubt the state- 
ment, partook of food but this once in the course of the week, 
others twice, some thrice. Their luxuries consisted of a few 
roots—of which they had a common store—dates, berries, and 
such-like mountain fruits; and a draught of water from the 
well completed the repast. Bread was rarely, if ever seen. 
The meal concluded, they discoursed awhile on some portion of 
the Scriptures, the whole of which many of them retained in 


their memories; and in the evening with brotherly advice and | 


love they separated to their respective cells. Thus was spent 
the Sunday, Their dress was scanty, the warmth of the 
climate not requiring much. It consisted generally of a hair- 
cloth, the skin of some wild animal, or a slight linen garment. 
‘And thus their days sped by. 

Although, when comparing the monastic and ascetic system 
with Scriptural principles, we must think that its originators 
greatly misunderstood the Christianity they professed, yet we 
need not on that account call in question the sincerity of many 
of them, or the genuineness of their piety. 

Among the more eminent of the ascetics of Mount Sinai at 
this period, was Nilus, a man of noble birth, who had received 
the best education which the polished East could then afford, 
having been a disciple of St. Chrysostom, and other eminent 
teachers. He had afterwards risen to power, affluence, and 
fame, having been made by his royal master, governor of the 
recently founded city of Constantinople—a post of honour and 
of trust. Wearied, however, of the pomps and tinsel of a 


court, he resolved to retire to the desert. Of his two children, 
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one remained with his wife, who had also entered upon a § 
religious life: the other, Theodulus, a generous youth, accom. | 
panied him to his solitude. | 

Here leaving them awhile, we will take a glance at some & 
other dwellers in the desert. : 

At this time Mahomet’s earthquake-voice had not shaken to & 
the ground the creeds of the surrounding nations; and the § 
Arab tribes which habited round Sinai, still adhered to ther j 
ancient faith and forms of worship. ‘Their religion has since @ 
changed, and a creed like that of Mahomet would tend more § 
than any the world has seen, (with the exception perhaps of § 
that promulgated by Moses,) to change the habits of its votaries, j 
But whether we attribute it to some recondite stagnatory in- § 
fluence of a semi-civilized existence, as specially exemplified im 
the case of the Chinese, or to some peculiar formation of the 


brain, or directly to the fiat of the Most High—yet such is the & 


fact, explain it as we may, that the modes of life, and thos @ 
customs of the race which are unconnected with their religion, 
present to a modern traveller nearly the. same phases as they § 
did to Nilus, and those of his contemporaries who have described 
them, though more than fourteen hundred years have sine 
gone by. 

Great indeed is the contrast between some musty, foxy, folio, § 
bound in solemn vellum, with most portentous clasps, to pre 
vent the escape of the learning therein contained, and bearing 
on its title page the “ Jmprimatur” of some cardinal or Romish § 
censor of the Press, with its quaintly enigmatical initial letter, 
and its flattering dedication inscribed “ tl/ustrissimo et ample @& 
simo domino”—somebody or other, by some cowled and shavea § 
editor, a learned brother “ Societatis Jesu,” or mayhap, a | 
erudite Benedictine of St. Maur:—strange indeed is the contrast J 
between some such volume, crowded with contractions, anf 
written in crabbed Alexandrine Greek, and a new, hot-presse, @ 
post Svo. smartly “done up” in cloth, under the auspices @ | 
one of the potentates who bear rule in the Row, and which § 
professes to be, “ Notes of a Tour in the East.” | 

Though great may be this contrast, yet if we take the musty 
folie from its shelf, and blow off the dust and cobwebs whit & 
have accumulated since the volume was last turned over, & 
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shall find that the hermit’s account of the manners of the 
children of the desert, tallies almost exactly with that of the 
hero of the carpet bag. 

Nilus deseribes the Arabs of his time as a tent-dwelling and 
wandering race, given neither to trade, nor to the tillage of the 
soil, (if soil there be, near Sinai,) but relying solely on the 
sword for food. Should robbery or the chase not supply their 
needs, it was their wont to slay a camel, whose half-raw and 
reeking flesh supplied for awhile the necessities of the tribe. 
They paid no reverence, he says, to idols, but the sole object .of 
their worship was the morning star, which in that land of elear 
and cloudless skies, shines with a magnificence of splendour 
which is here, alas, unknown. ‘To this bright orb, at the hour 
of its most brilliant glory, just before the time of sunrise, they 
were wont to sacrifice a captive boy, or had their forays been 
unsuccessful, a white and spotless camel. Walking in slow 
procession three times around their victim, they chaunted a low 
and solemn dirge, and then before the resplendence of the 
planet was dimmed by the rising of the Sun they consumed by 
tire every vestige of the saerifice. Such was the fierce and 
ruthless race, which was the terrer of the peaceful anchorites 
near whom they dwelt. 

The night of the 13th of January,* had been passed by the 
hermits in united devotional exercises as described above, Nilus 
and his son Theodulus forming part of the assembly, when 
‘ like mad dogs,” as Nilus words it, a furious horde of these 
barbarians, uttering most frightful shouts and cries, broke in 
suddenly upon them. While the terrified hermits ; flocked 
together in their little chapel, the Arabs occupied themselves in 
pulaging their only property—the winter store of roots. This 
done, they rudely dragged them from their church, and strip- 
ping off their scanty garments, they arranged the niore aged of 
the number in a file, and one after another meekly stretching 
forth his neck as he was ordered, the head was severed by the 
sword of some lusty Arab. Tired at length of slaughter, the 
barbarians allowed those of the survivors who had passed the 
prime of life, and were consequently unsaleable as slaves, to 


* The precise year we are not informed of, bat it must have been 390 A.D. or 
thereabouts. 
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escape up the mountain; the younger men they bound, and at 
last decamped, compelling their prisoners to follow on foot. 

On the approach of night, Nilus, and other of the hermits 
who had escaped, descended from the mountain to their deso- 
lated homes, to bury the bodies of the slain. 

It is difficult to imagine what must have been the feel- 
ings of the bereaved father. His son—the solace of his age; 
torn from his side by a band of ruthless savages, to whom 
the handsome figure and ingenuous countenance of Theodulus 
would only point him out as the fittest and earliest victim for 
the sacrificing knife. The thought of this, a thousandfold more 
horrible than mere captivity, or than that death which had 

just befallen others of their number, would have driven Nilus 
to a state of phrenzy had he not been sustained by the supports 
of his religion. Then again the sight of the desolated settle: 
ment, where all had been so lately happiness and peace, and 
from whence the psalm of praise and the voice of prayer had 
so recently ascended ; added to this, the groans of some whose 
mangled bodies yet retained the lingering spark of life; 
the ghastly, gaping corpses strewn around. Consider this, 
and we need not wonder at the vehemence of the father’s 
sorrow. | 

Leaving him for the present to his lamentations, (which, as 
in the narrative he has left us, they appear at no inconsiderablé 
length, our readers will be glad to be spared,) we will follow 
the fortunes of his son Theodulus. 

To several communities, similar to the one we have described) 
the Arabs successively directed their course, and the same nat 
rative of plunder and of bloodshed, would, with slight variation, 
serve for all. Now, a father’s eyes were compelled to witness 
his son’s torture and death; now, amidst the wild sea of crags 
was discovered a limpid well, circled by a green oasis, and from 
some hermitage perched upon the mountain-side hard by, wai 
rl an aged anchorite, and hurled headlong into the ravine 

ow. 

Such were the scenes witnessed by Theodulus: nor were hil 
own sufferings slight. The path, if path it could be called 
where never perhaps the foot of man had trod before, lay amidst 
a chaos of rocks tumbled confusedly together, and he was feal* 
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fully exhausted by exertion to which he was little used, beside 
being parched by intolerable thirst. 

ae length the marauders encamped for the night. At a 
consultation which they then held, it was determined, that 
before sunrise the next morning Theodulus should be sacrificed 
to the planet which they worshipped. Overnight all the requi- 
sites for the sacrifice were prepared, Theodulus saw arranged 
duly round the altar, the sword, the wood, the incense, the 
libation in its bowl. The night which he thought was to be 
his last he spent in humble heartfelt prayer, and composed his 
mind not to murmur at whatever might seem good. to his 
heavenly Father. He prayed: for his own deliverance, if that 
were well, and he prayed moreover earnestly that his desolate pa- 
rent might have support from heaven in this most bitter sorrow, 

And now the hour of sacrifice drew near, the morning star 
reigned in the full effulgence of its glory, and a faint streak of 
eastern crimson foretold the rising of that sun, whose orb the 
victim was to behold no more. 

And now it is high time—but wherefore are the priests so 
still—why no further preparations? Hark, now come they? 
No, nothing stirs—save the trembling victims—all, wearied by. 
the toils of the day before, are buried in their slumbers, 
The sun darts his earliest beam over the mountain peaks of 
Seir—the star they worship pales before the waxing splendour 
—the Time of Sacrifice is over. The priests awake, but now it 
is too late—their God is now unseen, and impious would they 
deem it now to sacrifice. So strange a respite, even for a day, 
seemed to Theodulus a direct answer to his prayer of faith, | 

The Arabs, deeming perhaps that the divinity they rever- 
enced distasted the intended offering, changed their purpose 
with respect to his disposal. Arriving at the village Suca they 
exposed him for sale as a slave, but here his life was once 
more in jeopardy. No purchaser could be found to offer a 
higher price than two gold pieces, a sum which the barbarians 
deemed too small. He was in consequence stripped, and being 
brought outside the village, they presented a naked sword to 
his throat, and were about to slay him, when Theodulus, with 
passionate entreaties, at length sueceeded in moving the pity 
of one of the bystanders, whe paid the required sum, , 
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Elusa is a town to the south-west of the Dead Sea, about 
150 miles from Sinai. By the bishop of this place he was @ 
redeemed, and into his service he entered, having assigned to | 
his charge the care of the church. a 

When Nilus and the others had discharged the last duties 
to the bodies of their martyred friends, they retired to Pharan 
(the modern Feiran), the nearest town to Sinai. Here Nilus | 
heard from one of the captives, who had escaped while the 
preparations were being made, the tidings of the intended sacri- 
fice of his son. 

When the news of this new outrage of the Arabs had spread & 
among the inhabitants of the surrounding country, it excited @ 
great alarm. At Pharan, the town council assembled to dels & 
berate on the best course to be adopted. This inroad was in 
violation of a treaty which subsisted between the inhabitants 
and the Arab Sheikh, who, in consideration of certain mercan+ 
tile advantages, had bound himself to abstain from all such 
aggressions. It was determined to dispatch an embassy-to the 
Sheikh, to demand an explanation of his conduct, and the 
immediate restitution of the prisoners. ‘The ambassadors, 
their return, reported the contrition of the Sheikh, and the 
promised liberation of the captives. Nilus and others, with am 
escort of soldiers, immediately started for the Arab tents. 

The journey through the desert occupied twelve days, and 
dreadful were the hardships they suffered on the route. On @ 
the eighth day their store of water failed, and there were no. 
means of renewing the supply. Death was their expectation, @ 


nor did it seem far distant. At length those experienced im 
desert travelling perceived the usual signs of water being near 


at hand, and they summoned their remaining strength to reach 
it. Nilus hastened gently on, retarded as well by his infirmi 
ties as by the fear (as he naively expresses it) of doing discredit 
to the gravity of his monastic profession by an unseemly haste. 
But, alas! his trials were not here to end, for on reaching the 
brow of a hill overlooking the welcome well, he perceived that 
it was surrounded by a detachment of these same marauding 
Arabs. By them he was taken prisoner, and rather roughly 
treated. Nilus did not, however, long remain in their hand& 


for a body of his own party showing themselves above the hilly 
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the Arabs were seized with a panic, and very expeditiously 
took to their heels, without even waiting to carry with them 
the plunder they had collected in their excursion. Re-in- 
vigorated by a draught of water from the well, and after having 
done full justice to the half-finished repast which the Arabs 


had provided, they proceeded on their journey. 


Four days more brought them to the tents of Ammanes, 


the delinquent Sheikh. By him they were hospitably and 
politely entertained, and he received very graciously the pro- 
pitiatory presents they had brought with them. For some 
time the enquiries Nilus made were without success, but at 
length he heard that his son was alive, and living at Elusa, to 
which place we have already traced him. 

Thither Nilus hastened, and having on his road heard tidings 
of the safety of his son, on his arrival at the town he proceeded, 
before seeking him out, to the church, where the good man 
giving vent to a copious flood of tears, returned sincere and 
heartfelt thanks to Him who had protected him throngh so 
many perils, and had brought his journey to an issue so happy, 
and almost unhoped for. 

Nilus was recognized by the crowd as the father of the youth 
who had recently come among them, and in whose adventures 
their sympathies had been enlisted. They strove with one 
another who should be the first to convey to the sdn the joyful 
news of the arrival of his father. 

And now he saw his son advancing to meet him; but so 
altered was Nilus by grief and hardship, that Theodulus could 
barely recognize him again. Haggard and wan in face—his 
hair disordered and unshorn—his step more tottering than was 
wont—his tattered vestments bearing marks of long and toil- 
some travel—he hardly seemed the same. Falling on his son's 
neck the good old man swooned away with the violence of his 
emotion, and lay awhile as dead. Recovered at length by the 
care and assiduity of his son, he was conveyed to the bishop's 
dwelling, and then followed of course the narrations of their 
mutual sufferings since the separation. After having recruited 
his exhausted strength, Nilus was persuaded by the bishop to 
receive ordination at his hands. No entreaties sufficing fo 
detain him, he set out, accompanied by Theodulus and fully 
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provided by the kind bishop with all necessaries for the journey 
to Mount Sinai. | 

Here ends the narrative which Nilus left behind him, but 
we learn from other sources that he died many years after ix 
peace, and in a ripe old age. We will tack no moral to this 
instructive history, for a twofold reason: first, because if we § 
did, it would probably be skipped by the impatient reader; and a 
secondly, because it would be needless, as the story bears iton @ 
its face. § 


DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Few of our biblical critics and commentators are better, or 
more favorably, known than Dr. Katto. With ourselves he has 
always been in high estimation. His views appear to be sound, 
honest, and sensible. Aware of the worthiness of his theme, he 
never attempts injudicious apologies, and experienced as he is in 
Eastern usages and idioms, he brings valuable light to bear 
upon the critical or popular sense of the original tongues of 
Scripture. We have beautiful proof of this in a recent volume 
with which he has favored the public, entitled, “ Daily Bible 
Illustrations”*—a copy of which has been obligingly forwarded 
to us for notice. This work is on the plan of the late Dr 
Duncan’s “Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons,” and like it will 
be comprised in four volumes small 8vo.—the first of which 


- only is as yet issued. 


“The Antediluvians and Patriarchs” of Scripture form thé 
ground-work of this first volume, but this general title conveys & 
very inadequate idea of the scope or treatment of the multiform 
subjects it embraces. The Creation; the Fall; the Deluge; the 
Dispersion ; the Call of Abraham; the Cities of the Plain; the 
Egyptian Bondage; and all the curious customs and instructive 
passages connected. with that event, are discussed with much 
ingenious and apposite research and significant illustration, 
assisted occasionally by pictorial embellishment. 

As illustrative of the judicious manner in which such subjects 


* Daily Bible Illustrations, being Original Readings for a Year, on subjects 
from Sacred Ilistory, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology, espe 


cially designed for the familv circle by John Kitto, D. D., F 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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are handled by Dr. Kitto, we would particularly refer the reader 
to the papers comprised in the “ first week,” which relate ex- 
clusively to the Mosaic Creation—a theme on which so much 
irrelevant to the purpose, and dangerous from its subserviency 
to old prejudices, has from time to time been written, Our 
author is careful to take the original words of Scripture at their 
exact value, instead of compelling us, as many do, to pin our 
faith devoutly not only to our own English translation, but to 
all the traditionary glosses put upon it by the ignorance of by- 
past generations. In order to. give our readers a clear idea of 
our meaning, we give tn extenso, the doctor’s commentary on 
the creation of fishes and birds in Genesis i. 20. | 

“The earth has now become a delightful abode, but it is 
entirely without inhabitants. Two days more shall people it 
with animals, and the water itself, which has hitherto been the 
obstacle of production, shall be first of all rendered productive, 
God said, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven.’ And the effect of this 
creative word is recorded with some variations, which it may 
be well to note. ‘And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his 
kind,’ 

“In connection with the remark previously offered as to the 
use of the word made, as distinguished from that of the word 
created, the reader will not fail to observe, that now again, 
when the statement has reference to a direct calling into ex- 
istence of that which did not previously in any form exist, the 
latter word is again employed. 

“Milton scarcely any where, in so narrow a compass, in- 
dicates his profound knowledge of biblical lore, as in the version 
he has given of the first clause of the Divine mandate uttered 
on the fifth day of creation :— 

‘Let the waters generate 
Reptile with spawn abundant.’ 
He knew that the word translated ‘moving creature,’ was not 
‘moving,’ or ‘creeping’ (as elsewhere rendered), but rapidly 
multiplying or ‘swarming creatures,’—in short, to all kinds of 
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living creatures, inhabiting the waters, which are oviparoug, 


and remarkable for fecundity, as we know is eminently the ease % 


with the finny tribes. In other passages of Scripture it i 


their swarming abundance. The word translated ‘moving 


creatures,’ is in fact the noun of the very verb which, in the B® 


same verse, is.rendered ‘ to bring forth abundantly.” Thus we 
sec, that the immense numbers of these creatures, the astonish- 


applied even to the smaller land animals and reptiles noted for : 


P 


ing fecundity with which they were endowed, is the prevalent 5 


idea of this description. Indeed, there is no phrase in humag @ 
language in which, both by noun and verb, this idea could be 3 | 
more forcibly expressed, than. in the Hebrew original. Ané | 


yet all language fails to convey an idea of the amazing ex J 
tent of that ‘abundance’ in bringing forth, with which thes 


creatures were endowed on the day of their creation. This, 3% 
of course, more remarkable in some species than in others—and 3 


is most obvious to our notiee in the immense shoals of herrings, 


pilchards, and mackerel upon our own shores. Many other im 
species are probably equally prolific; but not being of gregare & 
ous habits, are not seen together in such vast numbers, and at 


in consequence less easily taken. But any one who attempts® 
estimate the number of eggs in the roes of various kinds of fish, 


may form some faint conception of the degree in which the set § 


generates ‘reptiles with spawn abundant.’ The old microseopiit 
Leuwenhoek gave estimates which the mind could scarcely 
grasp. The greater accuracy of modern research has somewhiit 
moderated his statements; but enough remains to fill the mint 


with astonishment. Thus the roe of a cod fish has been found | 


to contain nine millions of eggs; of a flonnder, nearly a mille 
and half; of a mackerel, half a million: of tenches, thre 
hundred and fifty thousand; of the carp, from one to si 


hundred thousand; of the roach and sole, a hundred thousan@y @ 


of herrings, perches, and smelts, twenty and thirty thousand} 
lobsters, from seven to twenty thousand ; shrimps ‘and prawns 
above three thousand. In fact, scarcely a month passes @ 
which the reader may not gather, from the commonest source 


some facts showing the enormous productiveness of fish. A® § ; 


one time we are told that a hundred thousand mackerel are, # 


the season, brought weekly to the London fish market; anothét 
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time we hear that herrings or pilchards have been caught se 
abundantly, as to have no market-value except as manure—for 
which purpose they are carted away, in tens and hundreds of 
thousands, by the farmers near the coast. Look, then, at the 
sprats, the white bait, the shrimps, and consider what hecatombs 
of these minute existences are sacrificed to help the dinner of a 
Dives, or to form the supper of a Lazarus. 

“Nor, if we look at the text, does this function of bringing 
forth abundantly, apply only to the inmates of the waters, but 
is extended to the inhabitants of the air. And how truly! 
Look at the countless number—amillions on millions—of the 
eggs of one species of bird only, that are consumed in the 
London markets, and consider that nearly all these might, in 
the course of nature, become birds, did not man interfere; and 
hence form some idea of the marvellous productiveness of the 
feathered tribes. Still more, the vast shoals of fish have a 
most exact parallel in the immense flocks of some kinds of 
birds. The Passenger Pigeon of North America has been seen 
in flocks a mile broad, that took four hours in passing, at the 
rate of a mile a minute; and which have been reckoned, on 
these data, to contain about two thousand and a quarter millions 
of birds. So Captain Flinders, in that remarkable voyage, one 
of the bird-facts in which a poet of our own day has immortal- 
ised,* saw a flock of petrels, three hundred yards or more bread, 
and fifty to eighty yards deep, flying as compactly as their 
wings could move, and that teok an hour and a-half in passing, 
at the rate of thirty milesan hour. This immense body was 
reckoned to comprise a hundred and fifty millions of binds. 
So, in the Antarctic regions, the ground is sometimes covered 
to the extent of two or three miles, with millions of that strange 
bird, the penguin; and when the purple gracule of America 
assembles for migration, a congregated multitude of many 
hundreds of thousands is at-once present to the view. 

“A valuable writer, in a work which embodies a vast body 
of curious, but not well digested, nor always accurate facts, well 
remarks on this subject +—‘ The quantity of individuals of the 
various bird genera which are at any one time, and at.all times, 

* James Montgomery, in his Pelican Island. , 
+ Sharon. Turner, in his Sacred Histary of the World. 
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‘ 


existing in our world, surpasses not only our usual supposition, 


but even all power of human numeration, at least as to any real 


distinct conception of the amount ; for we can only pen down the 7 
words millions, billions, trillions, quadrillions, and such othe 5 
augmentative terms, in which all actual comprehension soon i 
becomes lost in mere verbal sounds.’ " 

“Thus has been fulfilled, in these creatures, the great com J 
mand, which became to them the law of their being.—Be§ 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters of the seas, and lt @ 
fowl multiply in the earth.’ ” ¢ 

The woodcut illustrations to this volume are many of then § 
interesting, and it is prefaced by a beautiful frontispiece amd § 
vignette. Altogether the subjects embraced in it, to which Weg 
have ourselves given considerable attention, are treated very ® 
much in accordance with the views we have long entertained @ 
respecting them; but there is one paper—that on the “ Shep 
herd Kings of Egypt,” with which we do not at all sympathiat § 


»éifter very patient and laborious research into the early annal § 


of Egypt—its monuments, paintings, and hieroglyphics, we 


clearly of opinion that the whole statement of Manetho@ Be 


neither more nor less than a garbled narrative of the sojournd @ 
the Jews in Egypt. Josephus, the very author to whom Wg 
owe it, and who knew much more of his own people than Wg 
can pretend to, unhesitatingly applies it to them, and so far@@ 


it ts consistent with itself and with facts, it describes the te: 


history well enough. But when it leaves the authenticated] 
facts of the Mosaic narrative, it quits at the same time all claitl, 
not only to truth or probability, but actually to possibility. Wem 

have not, however, time to discuss the whole question here, and im 
will content ourselves with regretting that so straightforwalt i 
and original a thinker as Dr. Kitto, should in this instance hav ii 
succumbed to a popular but, we think, untenable opinion. 2 


THE GOD-FEARING YOUTH. 

“I, thy servant,” said Obadiah to Elijah, “fear the La 
from my youth.” | ys 
We are not over-ready to receive any man’s testimony int 
own favor; but in this instance we have corroborative prods 2 | 
of its correctness in the declaration of his biographer, and it im 
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facts of his life,— Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly; for 
it was so that when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord, 
that Obadiah took a hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty 
in a cave, and fed them with bread and water.” (1 Amgs 
xviii. 3, 4.) Another proof—indirect indeed, but satisfactory— 
may be gathered from his s¢atus in society. He was governor 
of Ahab’s house—“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
he shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before. mean 
men”—literally, the ‘“obseure’—persons of no note, of no 
standing, of no splendour or account in the world. 

It is not one of the least striking confirmations of the truth 
and reality, of Bible religion, that the worst of men are always 
willing to trust its possessors. No two persons could have been 
less alike in the temper and spirit of their minds, than Ahab 
and Obadiah. Yet the bad king never seems to have questioned 
the integrity of his pious servant. He was “ over his house”— 
his resources and his influence being almost unlimited. As 
Joseph before Pharaoh, or Daniel before Nebuchadnezzar, so 
was Obadiah with regard to Ahab, God's grace is of all graces 
the best: it is all-qualifying, all-informing. It gives men 
“ability to stand in the king’s palace,” and makes them, “in all 
matters of wisdom and understanding, ten times better than 
all the magicians and astrologers”—the worldly-wise men—the 
class and court legislators, to whom earthly governments are 
too often entrusted. 

Obadiah had been a God-fearing youth. He was no longer 
young, but his piety had not forsaken him. It had probably 
altered in its developments, passing through those . several 
stages which usually characterize its progress; and its later 
manifestations are set before us in two instances. We are 
much in love with youthful piety, but we like better to antici- 
pate its future. There is something very delightful when 
“the first ripe fruit,” is offered to the Lord of the Vintage— 
when the warmth, and freshness, and fervor of the young heart 
are given to Him who is felt to be the chief among ten thou- 
sand. But its fires are often cometary—its zeal eccentric, and 
‘not according to knowledge.” Perhaps it had been so with 
Obadiah, but now it had settled down into calm, consistent, 
courageous solicitude for the great cause of God’s truth, 
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We may certainly assume that Obadiah’s conduet was right @ 
in both the instances brought forward by the sacred historigg, 3 
They are, in fact, adduced as the actual proofs of his integrity, 
“Obadiah feared the Lord greatly, FOR it was so, when Jezebel & 
cut off the prophets of the Lord, that Obadiah took an hundred @ 
prophets of the Lord and hid them by fifty in a cave, anda 
them with bread and water.” “Thou sayest, ‘Go and tell thy 
lord, ‘ Behold, Elijah is here!’ And it shall come to pass, a i 

i? a soon as I am gone from thee, that the spirit. of the Lord shal @ 
ite carry thee whither I know not, and so when I come and te i 
By Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he shall slay me.” At fim 
blush, there was a shew of selfishness in this. Obadiah himsel @ 
when younger, might have thought it a cold, prudential, time & 
serving piece of policy; but it was not so now. He dani] 
Elijah to challenge his motives or his measures, and lays bait 
the real secret of his conduct. “But I, thy servant fear tie 
Lord from my youth.” 

Now let us see what this Godly fear had grown to, that thal 

of our readers who have begun life as Obadiah did, may unde® 


~ 


. stand that in things spiritual, as in things natural, there is fim @ 
* the blade, then the ear, and afterward the full corn—a mont 
ae ing, a noon, and an evening in the day of God's grace in i § 

There was great moral courage in the conduct of Obadial) 

‘“ The prophets of the groves” were under the special patronage 

+3 Fe of Jezebel: they ate at her table, and their odious and impe @ 
te dent idolatries were well worthy of that “cursed woman.” Ai @ 
“ they rose in her favor, the prophets of the Lord would of cout 
aS become more and more odious, till at last the decree went fort # 
Let that they should be cut off. This was a trying time for OF — 
TEE diah. Duty and interest were at war, and one would haw @ 
Pe i 3 thought, that holding high office as he did, under a king wal 
Bs. was himself ruled by this wicked creature, he would ha i 
ie sacrificed the first to the last. But no; the cause of God’ ti i 
Ee umphs, and his servants are preserved. Nor is there any tel 
gE laek of courage in the subsequent conduct of Obadiah. Hele 


urged to tell Ahab where he may find the prophet, and hed @ 
clines doing so; but he has a reason for his conduct, adequalll im 
to so painful an alternative. Elijah possesses supernatural i 
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sources, of which he can convey no. just idea to Ahab,“ As 
soon as J am gone from thee,” says the desponding steward, 
“the Spirit of the Lord shail carry thee whither I know nos.” 
How was it possible to satisfy the disappointed king, that.Oba- 
diah had not deceived him? Integrity and. uprightness had 
hitherto preserved him, but a lie would be certain death. 

How beautifully does this fact bring out another feature in 
the spiritual portraiture of Obadiah. Truth was his habit,— 
the lease by which he held at onee, his situation and his life, 


Se How many amongst us would be willing to resign both or either, 


on the firstjinfringement of sueh a tenure? “ Withhold not 
thou thy tender mercies from me O, Lord; let thy loving kimd- 
ness and thy truth continually preserve me.” 

The conduct of Obadiah manifested a kind and anxious con- 
cern for the interests of true religion.. He believed. im, the 
doctrine of nursing fathers and nursing mothers to the church. 
Though very high in authority as a member of the state, he felt 
that he was still a man—a man pledged to do all he could for 
the progress of the true faith. He had probably never heard.of 
ex-officio disqualifications for helping a good cause forward; he 
made the attempt in the daring and noble spirit of a true, con- 
fessor, and received this glorious testimonial—that “he feared 
the Lord greatly.” Nothing is said of legality—nothing, of 
interference or officiousness. Let us study to avoid all. ex- 
tremes, rejecting alike the antinomian heresy, that God will 
carry on his work without our assistanee, and the graver error, 
that the well-meant efforts of human states or public indivi- 
duals, though they cannot establish grace in the heart of a 
poor sinner, are always impertinent and valueless in their bear- 
ing on things spiritual. 3 

There were work and cost too, connected with this, project 
of Obadiah’s. Perhaps, he had few helpers; probably he had 
none. On him then, must have devolved the sustentaticm of 
these hundred men. “ Bread and water,” literally nuderstood, 
were not very expensive; but a little multiplied by twice fifty, 
becomes a good deal. To one ¢ireumstanced as hi: was, thin 
might nevertheless have been of small aceount; but not so, the 
personal service. Many in our own day are willing to compte- 
mise labor by meney—it is so much easier to give than to work, 
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The spirit of the gospel—love out of a pure heart—has a thom j 
sand worthless substitutes with worldly men, and unfledged 

Christians. They may bestow all their goods to feed the poor, & 
and give their bodies to be burned, without possessing that im @ 
fluential charity which weeps with those who weep, and tf 
members them that are in bonds, as bound with them. 


T. 


AN EVENING IN MESOPOTAMIA, | 

In the evening after the labor of the day, I often sat at the J 
door of my tent, and giving myself to the full enjoyment of 
that calm and repose which are imparted to the senses by such 
scenes as these, gazed listlessly on the varied groups before me 
As the sw went down behind the low hills which separate the 
river from the desert—even their rocky sides had struggled 
emulate the verdant clothing of the plain—its receding rayy 
were gradually withdrawn like a transparent veil of light, from 
the landscape. Over the pure, cloudless sky, was the glowa@ 
the last light. The great mound threw its dark shadow i 
across the plain. In the distance and beyond the Zab, Keshaf 
another venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into the evening mist 
Still more distant and still more indistinct was a solitary hill 
overlooking the ancient city of Arbela. The Kurdish mou 
tains whose snowy summits cherished the dying sunbeams, ye 
struggled with the twilight. The bleating of sheep and ti 
lowing of cattle, at first faint, became louder as the flock 
returned from their pastures, and wandered amongst the tent& 
Girls hurried over the green sward to seek their father’s cattlé 
or crouched down to milk those which had returned alone # 
their well remembered folds. Some were coming from it J 
river bearing the replenished pitcher on their heads @ 
shoulders; others, no less graceful in their form, and erect @ 
their carriage, were carrying the heavy load of long grail 
which they had cut in the meadows. Sometimes a party, 
horsemen might have been seen in the distance slowly crossimg 
the plain, the tufts of ostrich feathers which topped their long 
spears showing darkly against the evening sky. They woul 
ride up to my tent, and give me the usual salutation “Peace dl 
with you, O Bey” or “Allah Aienak, God help you!” Tha 
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driving the ends of their lances into the ground, they would 
spring from their mares, and fasten their halters to the still 
quivering weapons, | 

Seating themselves on the grass they related deeds of war 
and plunder, or speculated on the site of the tents of Sofuk,. 
until the moon rose, when they vaulted into their saddles and 
took the way of the desert. The plain now glistened with 
innumerable fires. As the night advanced they vanished one 
by one, until the landscape was wrapped in darkness and in 
silence, only disturbed by the barking of the Arab dog.— 
Layard. 


WHICH IS BEST, PEACE OR WAR? 


A Moravian Missionary writing from Genadendal, South 
Africa, relates the following interesting facts :-— 

“Our new Governor, Sir Harry Smith, reached the Cape on 
the Ist of December 1847, and proceeded after a very short stay 
in Cape Town, to the frontier; On the 23rd of December, a 
great meeting was held at King William’s Town. The number 
of Caffres present was computed at 2000; none of them were 
armed, nor was even an assagai seen in the hands of a Caffre, 
during any part of the day, a cireumstance which is as the’ 
newspaper remarks perhaps without a parallel at any former 
period in the history of Caffreland. Among the assembled chiefs 


were Pato, and his brother Cabus, both of whom looked wretch-. . 


edly haggard and dejected ; they were wrapped in soiled blankets, 
and it was evident, from their condition, that they had suffered 
many severe privations. 
The manner in which is Excellency acted, when making peace 
with the Caffres, was very striking and effective. Two large 
staves were placed on each side of the Governor—one, sur- 
mounted by a round brass knob, was the emblem of Peace; the 
other, a common serjeant’s halbert, signifying War. He offered 
' them the choice either of war or peace, telling the chiefs to come 
forward, and in siticerity pledge themselves to one or the 
other. Sutee, the widow of Gaika, was requested to- come 
forward ; she stepped to the spot, and placed her hand upon the 
staff of peace, as did the rest of the assembled chiefs, one after’ 
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the other, each being required to kiss his Excellency’s foot ig 
token of absolute submission and deep humiliation for their past 
aggression upon the colony. He told them that he was from 


that hour the ‘ Inkosi Enkulu,’ (the great chief); that from @ 


him, as the Queen of England's representative, they would hold 


_ their lands ; that his word would be their law. Afterwards, his 4 


Excellency took a piece of paper, and holding it up in the sight 
of the assembled throng, tore it into shreds, and while scattering 
them to the winds, exclaimed with great energy, ‘There go 
your treaties!’ The staff of war was then hurled by him with 
great force to the ground, his Excellency exclaiming, ‘ There ig 
an end of war!’ Three loud and long cheers, in token of future 
peace, now rent the air, in which the assembled multitude, 
soldiers, Caffres, and spectators, united, with heartfelt satisfaction, 
at the happy termination of a contest of which all parties seemed 
to be equally tired. A great territory is now ceded to the colony; 
part of it being called J ictoria, and considered a district of the 
Cape colony; the rest is styled British Caffraria, and divided) 
into counties, with English names, as Y orkshire, Middlesex, Seu | 
and one town called London. 

“The most important of all is the fact, that the Missionariél 
are called upon, in a proclamation, to return to their stationsy 
being assured of the protection and favor of Government 
This is indeed a cause of joy and thankfulness to every Christiat’ 
who is taking a lively interest in the cause of the Lord, and in the 
extension of our Redeemer’s blessed kingdom upon earth. T¢ 
our Missions in particular the Lord has given an open door iff 
Caffraria, and you will, I am sure, rejoice with us at the proposal 
of Government made to our Society, to establish a new station? 4 
there. ” ey 


NO ROOM FOR CHRIST? 
“There was no room for them in the inn. "—( Luke ii. 7.) 


The circumstances connected with the above words are so welll 
known as to render a recapitulation of them here unnecessary 
The period alluded to was, as the context informs us, that 
immediately preeeding the birth of our Saviour, the person 
thus excluded tom an eastern house of entertainment ft 
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travellers, were no others than the parents of the promised 
Messiah. An unusual influx of visitors, caused by, the enrol- 
ment which the Roman Emperor had commanded, was the 
reason of the ordinary accommodations of the house falling s0 
far short at this time, as to render some families glad of a 
covering and a retreat in a locality that was, in general, the 
habitation only of cattle. “There was no room for them in the 
inn.” A stable was, therefore, the resting place of the humble 
carpenter and his espoused wife; and there it was that the 
Redeemer of mankind condescended to make his first appear- 
ance in this world of ours. Oh! the riches of the love of God 
that could thus stoop so far! 

We see here that from the first he was an n Exeluded Saviour; 
and how often is it so now! 

He is excluded from our families,—he is neglected there, as 
we see by there being no altar raised to his praise: no morning 
and evening expressions of our gratitude to him, or acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies of which we are the daily and hourly 
recipients, We seek not by each act of our lives to glorify 
him: our walk and profession have little or no reference to him. 
No, he is exeluded from them; we find room for other motives 
and considerations, but “no room” for Him. 

Again, he is excluded from our conversation, too much and 
too often. How endless are the themes we find to expatiate 
upon with glowing hearts and eloquent tongues, and what 
varied phases do these assume, diversified as they are and made 
ever new by the taste and ingenuity of man. We wander 
through the rocky earth with the geologist, and pursue our 
Scientific course with the naturalist or the botanist, in their 
separate spheres: we enter into their studies, and with delight 
dwell upon the interesting details they unfold to us; but we 
too often forget, amid the wonders they disclose, the traces of 
the hand of our God,—of Him who says, “ When there were no 
depths I was brought forth; and when there were no fountains 
abounding with water; before the mountains were settled; 
before the hills was I brought forth. Then was I by him as 
one brought up with him; and I was daily his delight, rejoic- 
ing always before him.” 

Is this Saviour excluded, too, from our hearts? Other objects 
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have their shrines there ; but is there a hallowed spot. for. hig 
whe humbled’himself for us? He has implanted in us strong 
affections, that they may cling to him above all earthly thingy; i 
but, oh! is itso? Reader, ask yourself the question, and 
conscience fairly answer it. The heart has tendrils, to unclagy 


which from those to whom they cling, would be to break ang i: 


sever them; but, is it to the Cross that they cleave most firmig? i 


Are not too many of us allowing trifles to take the place that i 


attachments and earthly loves, denying entrance to him fay 28 
whom we derive themall?__, 

Perhaps some who peruse 
thought on this subject, nor have considered, that the babegt @m 
Bethlehem, even he who was denied. a place in the inn, clamp 
and requires the paramount place in our families, our conves 3 
sation, our hearts and affections. How long, then, shall heme a 
denied his due? How long shall we be regardless of his righty 7 


end turn a deaf ear to his entreaties? Let us spurn notte a 
day of grace: our time for decision may be short. Whickhel ae 


us knows whether the fiat may have have gone forth agalat a 
himself, “ Zhis year thou shalt die?” Reader, delay no longa a 
close in now with the offers of mercy, ani let him who.fer yout a 
- gake was despised and rejected of men be no longer slighted y @ 
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“Nineveh.” 
tothe small Chaldean: village of staal 
on the summit of « high mountain. The people of Bebosi a 
amongst those Chaldeans who have very recently ‘becaeg 
Catholics, and are but a too common instance of the mouta 
which such proselytes are made. In the church I saw soa 
, Miserable prints, dressed up in all the honors of red, yell 
and bine, miracles of saints and of the blessed wirginpan@es 
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Iddio, bambino.’ They had recently been stuck up against 
“Can you understand these pictures” I asked, 
_ “No,” was the reply, “we did not place them here;‘when our 
priest, (a Nestorian) died a short time ago, Mutran Yusuf, the 
catholic bishop, came to us... He put up these pictures and told 
us that we were to adore them; we pulled them down again, 
but for doing so, our Kiayahs (heads of the village) were bas- 
tinadoed by Mahmoud Agha, and we got out heads broken. 
We now therefore leave them ‘wheré they are.” Ande #he 
Kurds have been bribed not to allow ‘a ‘Nestorian’ priest #8 come 
to the village, we are compelled to” ‘the ‘catholic priést 
On the altar and reading desk ‘were a few books) forme of 
prayer, rituals and the Scriptures used by the Chaldeans. “Tey 
had not been changed, only the naiie of Nestorius had heen 
carefully blotted out with a pen, and the Sunday ‘worship of 
the new proselytes, with the exception of a few prostrations ‘te 
the pictures, remained as it was before their tonversion. 


LIFE AND DEATH. . ttre af Te 
Are life and death at thy choice? Why; then; what’ hinders 
but that thou shouldst be happy? Nothing doth or can hinder; 
but thine own wilful neglect or refusal.’ It was the remark of 
the eunuch to Philip: “See, hereis.water; what doth hinder 
me to be baptised?” So I may say to thee, “See, here is 
Christ, here is merey, pardon, life; what hinders but that thow 
shouldst be pardoned and 
One of the martyrs, as he was praying atthe stake, had 
pardon set by him in a box, indeed, lhe’ refused 
because upon unworthy terms; but hire, the térms are most 
honorable and easy. Oh, sinner, wilt thon burn with thy 
pardon by thee ? Do but forthwith give up thyself to Christ, 
renounce thy sins, deny thyself, take up the yoke and the gross, 
_ And is not this an offer worth embracing ? Why shouldst 
thou hesitate or doubtfully dispute about the case? Isit me. 
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past controversy, whether God be better than sin, and glory 
than vanity? Why shouldst thou forsake thy own mercy, and 
sin against thy own life? When wilt thou shake off thy sloth, 
and lay by thine excuses? “Boast not thyself of to-morrow; 
thou knowest not ” where this night may lodge thee.—-A Heine, 


SQMETHING MORE AWFUL THAN THE JUDGMENT-* 


A celebrated preacher of the seventeenth century, in a sermon 
to a crowded audience, described the terrors of the last judgment 
with such eloquence, pathos, and force of action, that some of 
his audience not only burst into tears, but sent forth piercing 
cries, as if the Judge himself had been present, and was about 
to pass upon them their final sentence. In the height of this 
commotion, the preacher called upon them to dry their tears and 
i eed cease their cries, as he was about to add something still more 
4 awful and astonishing than anything he had yet brought before 
them. 

Silence being obtained, he, with an agitated countenance and 
solemn voice, addressed them thus. “In one quarter of an hour 
from this time, the emotions which you have just now exhibited 
will be stifled—the remembrance of the fearful truths which 
excited them will vanish—you will return to your carnal occu 
pations, or sinful pleasures, with your usual avidity—and you 
will treat all you have heard ‘as a tale that is told.’” ' 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


WE are apt to think and speak of England as the Land of Educae 
tion—the Land of Bibles—the Land of Privileges. How far we af@ 
right in so doing may be judged from the following unvarnished 
statement of facts by the special correspondents of the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Nothing is more difficult than to obtain an adequate idea of thé 
educational machinery of an English county. This may sound od@ 
but there is a very obvious reason for it. Were education with us® 
matured and general system, extending on a uniform plan to every 


* From “The Appeal, a Magazine for the People,” published in Leeds—a cheap 


and efficicnt antidote to the many worthless and demoralizing Tracts circulated 
in our own manufacturing towns, . 
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corner of the land, its appliances in one municipal subdivision would 
be but the fac-simile of those in another, and indeed of those in all. 

Thus, in the state of New York, one has only to acquaint himself 

with the educational apparatus of any one school-district to become 
master of the whole plan of education throughout the state. Each 
district is, in this respect, but the repetition of its neighbour. But i 
England our whole system of public instruction is ragged and incom- 

plete. In no particular district has the system pursued any necessary 
relation to that followed in adjoining districts. Schools which are 
common to one locality may or may not be found in another, but the ; 
machinery at work in each is not, as in the United States and in 
Prussia, part and parcel of one grand, comprehensive, and national 
scheme. The efforts made in this, that, or the other district, in behalf 

of popular instruction, are more or less isolated and independent, 
having no direct or necessary identity with any great pee 
operation homogeneous to this country. 

The number of schools for which public provision i to some 
extent, been made in Wiltshire, is only 68, being one school for every 
3,800 of the population. In Oxford the number is only 33, being but 
one school for every 4,900 of the population. In Berks it is still 
lower, being only 25, which gives but one school for every 6,200 of 
the population. The precise number in Bucks is not given; but 
ziving that county as its proportion the average number of the other 
three counties, that proportion would be about 36 schools, or one for 
every 4,500 of the population. This will give us for the four counties 
as 162 schools, or one for every 4,420 of their aggregate popu- — 
ation, 

Let us compare this with what is being done elsewhere. The latest 
returns which we have in reference to education in Holland are those 
of 1846. In that year there were in Holland 3,214 echools for a 
population of about 3,857,000 souls, being one school for about every 
950 of the population. But of this number 639 are returned as 
“private schools,” and 165 as schools on “ special foundation,” 
leaving 2,410 as the number of the “public parish schools.” Now, 
taking these alone as the schools for which public provision is made, 
we have one school for every 1,600 of the population. In Prussia, 
during the same year, the number of elementary and other public 
schools amounted to upwards of 25,000, which, for a population of 
16,000,000, gave one school for about every 650 people. The con- 
trast to our own, presented by the educational system established om 
the other side of the Atlantic is still more striking. In New York, 
the population of which is about 3,000,000, the number of common 
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- National and the British schools, which are the chief recipients of th® 
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public schools is about 10,000, being one for every 300 of the popt 
lation. In Connecticut, again, there is one school for about every j 
250 of the population. Of Canada I cannot speak with the samg @ 
degree of exactness, having no returns from the province before mes @ 
but this much I can say from personal knowledge, that in Canadg 


West, an ample and a munificent provision has been made for popula @ 


instruction, as in most of the states of the Union. As comparel, @ 


counties in question, we find that that made in Holland is at lea 
three times, that in Prussia nearly seven times, that in New Yor 


fourteen times, and that in Connecticut seventeen times as ample® 


it is in these counties. 

Were the schools thus established in the four counties more pal 
ticularly referred to, as perfect and efficient as they might be, a great 
deal of good might be effected by 162 schools, in addition to privat 
institutions, amongst a population of about three-quarters of % 
million, and extending over an area of from three to four thousand 


‘square miles. But, in a great many instances, they are wofally 


deficient as regards those appliances with which they should & 
liberally supplied. Taking a bird’s-eye view of a county in @ 
educational aspect, we find that the combined machinery at work 


‘consists of National schools, British schools, Diocesan schools, som& 


times connected with the National Society, and at other times, notj 
Endowed schools, Private schools, and the schools of Parochial 


Unions. Of these the British and private schools are, "generally ] 


speaking in many cases, perfeet in their organization, adequate @ 
their machinery, and efficient in their operation. But both @ 


publc money, and particularly the former, are, in too many instance J 
deplorably wanting in what is essential to constitute a good elemei 
tary school, Some of the National schools are but caricatures of% 
proper educational establishment. To say nothing of inadequall 
accommodation, or of their deficient supply of books, apparatus, @ J 
they are in the character and attainments of their teachers lamentablly 
dehind what they should be. Many of them are able men, not omy 
well educated, but also thoroughly instructed in the art of commu 
cating their knowledge to others. But there is a large proportion of 
them who are rigid disciplinarians, and honest in their efforts to @ 4 
their duty, but who are each, nevertheless, a species of intellectil 
fossil, far behind as regards the knowledge of the day, and uttell 
unprepared, either by education or antecedent habits, for the impa 
tant and by no means easy task of imparting instruction to @& 
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young. For these and for other reasons the education acquired in 
these schools is, for the most part, of the most imperfect kind, 

The Bishop of Oxford, who has certainly done mach to put the 
educational institutions of his diocese on a better footing than they 
formerly occupied, has issued a circular to the teachers of his diocese, 
stating what, in his judgment, should be the subjects on which the 
pupils in the National and Diocesan schools should be instructed. It 
is a larve and liberal catalogue, but one which will not be properly 
embraced in the round of instruction in one school out of ten, until 
the whole system is remodelled and rendered more efficient. One of 
the inspectors, again, gives the following list of subjects on which he 
thinks the children should be taught more or less ;—-Biography (of 
good men,) natural history, the preservation of health, domestic 
economy, horticulture, mechanism, agriculture, geography, history, 
grammar, nataral and experimental philosophy, money matters, 
political economy, and popular astronomy. A stranger would think 
from scanning this list, that we were, throughout, the most erudite 
and philosophical people in the world. But we must not be misled 
by sounds or names. A lad who is taught the nature of wages and 
the names of the heavenly bodies, may be described as receiving 
instruction in political economy and popular astronomy. 

It is trne that most of the subjects mentioned are taught in the 
elementary schools of America ; but how many of them are taught 
with us the following fact may attest ;—In the county of Oxford, 
under the four heads of geography, grammar, etymology, and history 
of England, there is not one child returned as receiving instruction, 
Whether this is a defect in the return, or arises from the fact that no 
children in the county are receiving instruction at the inspected 
schools on these subjects, I cannot exactly say. The simple fact is, 
that none are returned as receiving such instruction. The columns 
are there to receive the numbers, if there were any, but they are all 
blank—whilst the columns beside them are more or less filled wp. 
But however this may be, geography is not as thoroughly and uni- 
versally taught as it should be. This is a great mistake; for there 
is no greater drawback to the extensive emigration of the lower 
orders than that arising from their almost total ignorance of the 
capabilities, position, and even names of the places to which they 
should go. I have questioned them, old and young, on this subject, 
and have found their ignorance as universal as profound. Yetit isa 
subject on which they are most eager to acquire information. Many 
of them—men far advanced in life—were as mach taken aback on 
iy asking them what a colony was, as they could have been had I 
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questioned them to unfold to me the mysteries of the Principia, They 
could give me no distinct notion of Canada, as to what or where if 
was. Their only idea seemed to be that it was somewhere across the 
sea, and very far off; whilst some of them entertained the most exXs 
aggerated notions of its climate. One man told me that he believed 
it was a country where it was winter all through the summer ; whilst 
very few of them could give me any reason why it was more comptes 
tent for them to go and settle in Canada than in France. Onmy 
telling them that there were portions of Canada where melons, 
peaches, apricots, and grapes grew luxuriantly in the open air, and 
that the same toil, which here brought them a bare subsistence might, 
in a very few years, make them landed proprictors there, they pricked 
up their cars,and looked at me in mute astonishment. Some of 
them had heard of New Zealand, others had not ; but none of them 
had any practical knowledge of it. With the name of Australia 
they almost exclusively associated the idea of transportation. 

It is this ignorance that keeps them at home wedded to their misery 
here, instead of transferring themselves and their only capital, their 
labor, to spheres in which the. willing hand need never want work, 


and labor is sure of its reward. But wretched though they be here 


they will not leave to encounter the undefined evils with which igs 
norance associates emigration in their minds. Not only should 
geography be sedulously taught to the young, but something might 
be done to atone for the ignorance in which the existing generation 
of laborers was allowed to grow up, by teaching even them that which 
might in its results be of much service, both to themselves and others 
It is not in connection with this department alone that our system i## 
deticient. A large proportion of those who attend these schools never 
learn to read or write well, and have but a slight knowledgeof 
arithmetic beyond its most elementary rules. Grammar is a branell 
of which few acquire more than the merest smattering—many noe 
even that. 

The children in workhouses throughout the manufacturing dis 
tricts. commonly attend school from nine to twelve o’clock in 
forenoon, and from two to half-past four or five in the evening. It 
some workhouses the school-room is in the building. In others thé 
children go to school beyond the union walls. The species of educa* 
tion. generally afforded in the workhouse schools is very low and 
unsatisfactory. In twenty-five workhouses in one district the teachers 
were paupers, Occasionally these men and women are neither pre 
cisely paupers nor independent persons. They live in the workhousét 
on the rates, but receive a small salary, Some of these teachers arg 
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as might be expected, grossly incompetent—unable to write a decent 
hand, or to spell an ordinary word. Those who have sunk into the 
workhouse from a good position, possdssing fair educational attain- 
ments, are often morally unfit to be entrusted with the rearing of 
youth. In the Barnley workhouse the teacher combined the duties 
of a porter with those of the school-room. The mistresses are 
frequently inefficient. One schoolmistress described the miracles of 
Christ as having been wrought before Pharaoh, The position of a 
workhouse instructor is, however, described as being by no means 
an enviable one. It is a post of much confinement, of frequent col- 
lision with the union authorities, and generally of such a nature that 
no master who can procure a situation elsewhere will accept it. 

In Alston, a boy who had been a scholar for two years could not 
tell how many two and three made, In a Durham school, the “ only 
hoy who showed any intelligence” believed that there were fourteen 
hours in the day, and that the sun rose in the west, but did not know 
the name of tlie country. At Gateshead, a scholar said that York- 
shire was the capital of England. At Sedgfield, in the workhouse 
school, “ none knew the Queen’s name, nor the capital of England.” 
In Kirkby Moorside, the Queen’s name was understood to be “Anna,” 
In the Pickering workhouse school, “ our Saviour was stated to have 
been crucified by order of the Virgin Mary.” At Stokesby, an island 
was “a place where there ’s no person to see.” In Bradford Idle, the 
last three Gospels were understood to have been written by “Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego;” and an island was described as 
“‘a great city :” in Kirkham Fylde it was a “ place where nobody 
lives.” In Haslingden, none could say in what county they dwelt ; 
and in Preston, by a most singular confusion of ideas, “prophecy” 
was defined as “ fortune-telling.” 

In a great many of the workhouse ienookl however, education, 
though of a low species, is actually progressing, and the teachers, 
according to their capacity, strive to do their duty. The larger 
towns generally, as might be expected, take the lead, and in these the 
inspector frequently found competent and intelligent masters and 
vradually-improving pupils. In many instances the remark is “in- 
ficient, but promising,” and teachers are often spoken of as carnest 
and pains-taking. The two great cities of Lancashire support two 
creat pauper educational establishments, which may in some respects 
be reckoned models, Manchester has its Swinton, and Liverpool its 
Kirkdale. In the infant school—attached to the, former establishment, 
the children could point to Washington and Iceland on the map. 
They named the books of the Testament, and understood what a 
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The Teg-totaller’s-Home. 


thermometcr Was. In the cirks: school, five-sevenths ot the pupilg 
could read the New Testament. They were also taught to sew, knif, 
cut out, wash, Iron, and mangle. In the boys’ school, the reading wag 
“fair” and a “certain standard of education attained by many ;” 80 
that “ material progress may be expected.” The industrial training 


"eon sisted of tailors’ and shoemakers’ work, and clogging, and the 


ereneral ipline Wiis “oxcellent.” At the Kirkdale establishment, 
the bows’ school was efficient ; but the infant and girls’ schools were 


less Sutishauctory, and the progress of the learners slow. The girls SCw 


and do household work, being out of school one week m three. 


THE TEE-TOTALLER’S HOME. 

Some of our readers have probably seen a series of letters on “ Lae 
bor and the Poor,” now in course of publieation in the Morning 
Chronicle. Amongst others of the working classes in London and 
the provinces, visited by the writer, the coal-porters occupied CcOnsie 
derable attention ; chiefly with a view of ascertaining, whether there 
Was any truth in the statement, that large quantities of imtoxicating 
drinks were actually necessary to enable them to perform their work 
satisfactorily. ‘The result proves, we think pretty clearly, that in 
some cases such stimulants may be dispensed with. “ It’s a delusion 
to think beer necessary,” Saul a coal-whipper, who for four years had 
been a tee-totaller, and who was still at work. “I belong to a total 


abstinence society, and there are about a dozen coal-whippers and 


about the same number of coal-backers, members of it. Some have 
been total abstainers for twelve years, and are living witnesses, that 
fermented drinks are not necessary for working men.” 

The writer gives so interesting and graphic a description of the 
home of this tee-totaller, in contrast to the immorality, filth, and 
wretchedness which characterize the dwellings of the less temperate, 
that we are sure our readers will thank us for transcribing it. 

“Choosing an hour,” says the writer, “when there could have 
been no preparation, I called at the lodgings. I found the whole 
family assembled in the back kitchen, that served them for a parlour, 
As | entered the room the mother was busy at work, washing and 
dressing her children for the day. There stood six little things——60 
young that they seemed to be all about the same height—with their 
faces shining with the soap and water, and their cheeks burning red 
with the friction of the towel. They were all laughing and playimg 
about the mother, who, wth comb ped brush in hand, found it m0 


_ easy matter to get them to stand still whilst she made ‘the parting. 
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«“ First of all, the man asked me to step up Stairs, and see the 
sleeping room. I was much struck with the scrupulous cleanliness 
of the whole apartment. ‘The blind was as white as snow, half rolled 
up, and fastened with a pin. The floor was covered with patches of 
different coloured carpet, showing that they had been bought from 
time to time, and telling how difficult it had been to obtain the hixe 
ury. In one corner was a cupboard, with the door taken eff, the 
better to show all the tumblers, teacups, and coloured glass-mugs, 
that, with the two decanters well covered with painted flowers, were 
kept more for ornament than use. On the chimney-piece was a row 
of shells, china shepherdesses and lambs, and a stuffed pet canary in 
a glass case, for a centre ornament. Against the wall, surrounded 
by other pictures, hung a half-crown water colour drawing of the 
wife with a child on her knee, matched on the other side by the hus- 
band’s likeness, cut out in black paper, Pictures of bright coloured 
ducks, and a print of Father Moore, the tee-totaller, completed the 
collection, 

“*You see,’ said the man, ‘we manages pretty well; but I can 
assure you we has a hard time of it to do it at all comfortably. Me 
and my wife is just ds we stands. All our other things are in pawn, 
If I was to drink, I don’t know what I should do. How others 
manage istome a mystery. This will show you I speak the truth,’ 
he added ; and going to a secretary that stood against the wall, he 
produced a handful of duplicates. ‘There were seventeen tickets in 
all, amounting to £3. Os, 6d., the highest sum borrowed being 10s. 
‘That'll show you! I don’t like my poverty to be known, or I 
should have told you of it before. And yet we manages to sleep 
clean,’ and he pulled back the patchwork counterpane and showed 
me the snow white sheets beneath. ‘There’s not enough clothes to 
keep us warm, but at least they’re clean. We're obliged to give as 
much as we can to the children, Cleanliness is my wife’s hobby, and 
Ilet her indulge it. I can assure you last week my wife had to take 
the gown off her back to get a shilling with it. My little ones seldom 
have a bit of meat from one Sunday to another, and never a bit of 
butter.’ * 

“T then descended into the parlour. The children were all seated 
on little stools that their father had made for them in his spare mo- 
ments, and warming themselves round the fire, their little black shoes 


* We wish the writer had been somewhat more explicit upon this subject. 
The ordinary wages of these coal men are about 20s. to 24s. per week, and we are 


told that the tee-totallers work as hard as any of them. How this tallies with — 


their extreme poverty we know not.—Ep, 
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resting on the white hearth. By their regular features, small mouths, 


i 
\ large dark cyes, aud fair skins, no one would have taken them for ¢ y 
($j Rie laboring man’s family. In answer to my questions he said, ‘The im 
ih y eldest of them (a pretty little half-clad girl, seated im one corner) is a 
4 fiaeh at ten, the next seven, that one five, that three, and this (a little thing 2 
i perched upon the table near the mother) two. I’ve got all their ages of 
‘ ; in the Bible up stairs.” 1 remarked a strange look about one of the i 
if os little girls, ‘Yes, she always suffered with that eye, and down at the @ 
al hospital they lately performed an operation on it.’ An artificial @ 
Bid pupil had been made. 4 
“The room was closed in from the passage by a rudecly-built pax 
i} tition. ‘That I did myself in my leisure,’ said the man ; ‘it makes 

" the room snugger.” As he saw me looking at the clean rolling-pin 

= and bright tins hung against the wall, he observed ‘ That’s all my 

; wife’s doing. She has got them together by sometimes going without 

“ dinner herself, and laying out the 2d. or 3d. in things of that sort, 


That is how she manages. ‘To-day she has got us a sheep’s head 
: ne . and a few turnips for our Sunday’s dinner,’ he added, taking off the 
F | lid of the boiling saucepan. Over the mantlepiece hung a picture of 

George IV., surrounded by four other frames. One of them come 
of tained merely three locks of hair. The man, laughing, told me, 
& ‘Two of them are locks of myself and my wife, and the light one ia 
the middle belonged to my wife’s brother, who died in India,’ ‘ That's 
her doing again,’ he added.” 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES ar Pace 39. 
No. 1. Pantheistic Mysticisin. 

Dear Srr,—Your correspondent A. J. H. does not appear 
to have very clear ideas of the terms he uses, Pantheism being 
one thing, and Mysticism quite another, with no necessary 
connection between the two. 

Pantheism is one of the great tendencies of the human mind, 
the antagonist principle to polytheism, both which principles 
must have been co-existent with mind itself. The idea of 
Pantheism is, that there is one universal] mind, and that all 
other minds are parts and off-sets from this universal mind} 
and are destined, at some future period, to coalesce with it. 
Thus, according to this principle, nature herself is part of the 
Divine mind ; and thus nature, and everything else, is God. 
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Polytheism, on the contrary, is the idea of many separate 
and independent minds. 

We see these two antagonist principles at work through the 
whole history of mind in all ages. Thus the vulgar faith at 
Athens was polytheism; Plato’s creed was a pantheistic reform- 
ation upon it. In India, both now, and for ages past, the same 
two principles have been at war; Brahmanism being a develop- 
ment of Polytheism, and Buddhism, the representative of 
Yantheism. Christianity, without of course borrowing from 
cither, takes a middle course between the two, and partaking of 


both ideas, has in turn been represented as exclusively poly- — 


theistic, or purely pantheistic. Thus Rome, with her saint 
worship, leans towards the former: the Reformation was a 
revival of the pantheistic principle which had been lost sight of, 
and it has reached its culminating point in modern Germany. 

We cannot do without either principle, only each must be 
kept in due subjection to the other. Thus if we take away the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, the idea of heaven 
becomes purely pantheistic. For in a future state, the body 
and all therewith connected being removed, nothing is left but 
the will, and all wills in a perfect state being supposed pure 
and holy, they will all tend to the same objects, and thus 
coalesce, and become one will,—that is, all mind will be merged 
into the one universal mind, from which it was originally an 
ott-set—which is pure Pantheism, 

Mysticism is not, any more than Pantheism, essentially 
infidelity,” as your correspondent supposes. Indeed, mysti- 
cism in the proper sense of the word, is a most essential 
clement of Christianity, and there is no danger of infidelity, 


unless the mystic principle has undue prominence assigned it. 


Mysticism supposes that there is a Divine principle of guidance 
within us, and that this is the source, or a source of all true 
knowledge. This is a doctrine most clearly inculcated in the 
Bible, as in John xiv. 26, and many other passages. Mysticism 
is the last refuge of the human mind after all other sources of 
first principles of knowledge have been ‘tried. Neither the 
senses, nor the reason, nor the traditionary principle will suffice, 
Without a due blending of the mystic element. 
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The object of a true éclectic philosophy should be, to keep Be, 
each of these principles in subjection to the others, and gatie 
that portion of truth with which each presents us. S. X, 


¥ 


No. 2. Judgments of God. 

Str,—You have invited your readers to answer ques 
tions in the Youths’ Magazine; I wish to do so to the best df e 
my ability. 

Concerning the Judgments of God to individuals I believe = 
they are all 

1. Corrective, not penal. 

9. Chastisements, not retribution. 

3. In mercy and love, not in anger. 

To the believer, it may be to convince them of some sin they 
have been guilty of as in the case of David when his child died, § 
and in the case of the widow of Zarephath. (1 Kings xvii. 18) @ 
It may be to make them see the utter worthlessness of all J 
earthly things, and to wean them from the love of earth t 
heaven. 

To unbelievers it is a very common means used by God for 
converting a man from his evil way; for when he has lost his 
all, money, relations, and friends, he is often brought to look ia 
to himself, and see what perishing things they all are, and thea & 
he is led to think who sends these trials. One purpose in such 
judgments is to make the believer perfect. “ We are made 
perfect through sufferings.” Therefore let not the believer be 
discouraged as it is a proof he is loved by God: “ Whom I love 
I rebuke and chasten.” 

Such judgments often befal nations on account of particular 
sins they have been guilty of, as threatened in Ezekiel xiy. 138. 

{ thought it mght to give you my reasons for these answers 
because I am at this time under the rod of spiritual darkness: 
at times I feel that I am forgotten by the Almighty, and were 
it not that I believe it is for my growth and improvement, and 
to wean me from the pleasures and attractions of this frail 
world, I might almost despair; but when he has tried me I 
shall come forth as gold—all darkness and sorrow shall depart, 
and never shall we be sorry that we have been chastened. 

All the texts throughout the Bible bearing upon the subject, 
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prove that every believer must be tried either in spiritual or 
worldly affliction. I hope I have not been too presumptuous in 
my conclusions, and trust you will forgive it. 
Believe me, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
SOPHIA ANNIE. 


No. 3. Zhe Centurion’s Excuse. 


The centurion was, doubtless, a good man, kind, humble, and 
faithful, which he manifested in his solicitude for his servant's} 
recovery, and his humility in not deeming himself worthy to be 
noticed by any peculiar honor from his Lord. | 

As it was only necessary for this centurion to command his 
soldiers and those under him, to have his orders immediately 
executed, he could fully appreciate the value of a command 
from one infinitely greater, and understand how a word from 
the Saviour would be sufficient to effect the cure of his servant. 

Andover. S. B. 


NEW ENQUIRIES.* 
No. 4. Soectntanism. 


Dear Sir,—I am a youth but lately installed in a public office, 
amongst companions of all sorts. Some of them make no profession 
ot religion ; but their worldly conduct, and lax principles, are to me 
a sufficient assurance that they are in the wrong road. I hope there- 
fore that 1 am in little danger of following their example. But there 
are two individuals in particular, with whom I am on more friendly 
terms, Who really appear to be upright and honorable, and whose ami- - 
able bearing towards myself seems to entitle them to confidence. I find 
however, that they are both Socinians in creed, and they seem anxious 
to win me over to their opinions. Though religiously educated, my 
parents were simple, timid, Christians, who furnished me with no 
weapons for such a controversy as that in which I find myself likely 
to be drawn ; and as I am no classic, T am quite at a loss when plied 
with arguments which turn upon the critical meaning of particular 
texts of Scripture. 

Can you help me in my difficulty, and enable me to confute, what 
I fecl assured may be confuted. J OSEPH. 


® Answers are solicited from our readers, 
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A FABLE* 
A BANK beneath a hawthorn hedge, 
Well cover'd with green moss and sedge, 
With flowers was spangled o'er ; 
Daises were scatter'd all about, 
And violets were just come out ; 
There the blue periwinkle clung, 
And hyacinths their bright bells hung, 
And primroses were thick as stars, 
And “lords and ladies” in their cars, 
And many a blossom more. 


Within this bank a little mouse 
Had scoop’d a comfortable house, 
And lined it well with hay ; 
The ivy and the primrose leaves, 
Conceal’d the door, and kept out thieves ; 
And here he brought his ears of wheat, 
His nuts and all his winter meat, 
And here he crept to sleep and eat, 
Through many a stormy day. 


But when the flowers began to bloom, 
And shed abroad their sweet perfume, 
He long’d to walk about. 
His stores began to fail him, too, 
And he must labor, well he knew, 
While fields were green, and skies were blue; 
Then when the trees were brown and dry, 
And dark and dreary was the sky, 
The storms might beat, the wind might blow, 
He would be safe from rain and snow, 
And need not venture out. 


® We extract this iemnion little Piece from a choice volume of Prose and 
Poetry, recently published, entitled “ The Holly Tree—a Winter Gift.” We 


hope its popularity will not be limited to this season only. ‘“* The Ancient 


gee is surely perennial. It is elegantly got up, and published by DMte 
n. 
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So, one fine morning off he rambled, 


And through the hawthorn hedge he scrambled ; 
This hedge enclosed, (I should have said) 


A spacious garden, overspread 

With flowers in rich profusion : 
The meanest, humblest blossom there 
Appear'd to him so rich and rare, 
‘That the green bank he loved before, . 
With all its sweet and simple store, 
Now seem'd so worthless in his eyes, 
He wondered how he e’er could prize 

A scene of such confusion. 


Each bed, each border, he admired, 

And thought he never should be tired 
Of such a paradise ; 

He climb’d the honeysuckle bowers— 

Play’d with the fallen llae flowers— 

Stood in amazement to behold 


_ The tall laburnum’s cluster’d gold. 


The sweet May-rose, the tulip bright— 

Anemone so frail and light— 

Something he found to give delight, 
Where’er he turn'd his eyes. 


He frisk'd and rambled all about, 

Now in the sunshine, and now out, 
Delighted more and more ; 

And when he saw the mimic snows 

Jbecending from the guelder rose, 

He nestled in a violet bed. 

And when he dared again to tread, 


With cautious foot, the whiten’d ground, 


He wonder’d that he had not found 
Such pleasant snow before. 


This glorious world of sun and shade, 
Of leaf and bloom, he thought was made, 

For him, and him alone ; 
Here he would live the summer through, 
And every day find something new ; 
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Ba He'd sport away the sunny hours, 
And sleep at night among the flowers, 
He would not need a cellar here, 
ise Nor toil nor famine need he fear, 
When summer days were flown. 


te But when our mouse began to feel, 

ih That he should like to make a meal, 

| In vain he sought for food. 

Bet In vain he ransack’d every bower, 

ey He could not eat a single flower ; 

} | The shrubs had neither seed nor fruit, 

Ae ge Nor aught that would his palate suit. 
se Nor could he find a wholesome root, . 

Although he dug up many a flower— 

i For some were bitter—some were sour, 

, 2s And not a leaf was good. 


The sun retired behind a cloud, 

yee A bitter wind was piping loud, 

oo And sweeping roughly past : 

| 4 The chilling rain began to fall, 

Cots Soon leaves and flowers were dripping all ; 

i} a Alas! poor mouse! where would he find 
A home like that he left behind? 

The thought no sooner in his mind, 

He starts at once, with hope inspired, 

And cold and hungry, wet and tired, 
Reaches his home at last. 


His own dear home! how pleased was he 
The well-known little cave to see, 

And nestle in the hay! 
And “ah!” he thought—“ the flowers are bright, 
But I'll prepare for winter's night, 

Content to toil while all is gay, 

With now and then a game of play ;— 
Enjoy the sunshine and the flowers, 

Yet lay wp store for future hours, 

And still, wherever my footsteps roam ;— 
From the green bank, my sheltering home, 


lil never turn away !”— Myra Sargeth 
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LIFE. * 
'The following exquisite piece is from the pen of Francis Beaumont, the 

coadjutor of Fletcher in the composition of dramas, second only in our language 
to those of Shakspear. Beaumont was no mean star in that bright galaxy of 
talent which o’erarched the Elizabethan court. These Lines derive an additional 
and mournful significancy from the fact, that the gifted author’s “ star was 
shot,” before he attained the age of thirty. ] 

LIKE to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 


Or bubbles which on water stood:— 


E’en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night:— 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 
The Spring entombed in Autumn lies; 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 

The flight is past, and man forgot. 


EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE. 


‘“ EARLY to bed and early to rise ;” 
Aye, note it down in your brain, » 
For it helpeth to make the foolish wise, 

And uproots the weeds of pain. 


Ye who are walking on thorns of care, 
Who sigh for a softer bower, _ 

Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
And make use of the early hour. 


Full many a day for ever is lost 
By delaying its work till to-morrow ; 
The minutes of sloth have often cost 
Long years of bootless sorrow. 


> These which more perhaps than any 
others in our language, will no doubt be familiar to most of our readers, We 
have ourselves seen some dozen versions of the poem, ascribed to as many 
different authors; but we have much pleasure in reprinting the above lines, 
as our correspondent refers them without doubt totheir legitimate source; and 
‘tis well at once to cry “ Stop Thief” to all imitators and plagiarists. Ep, 
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And ye, who win the lasting wealth 
Of content and peaceful power; 

Ye who would couple labour and health, 
Must begin at the early hour. 


Nature herself ever shows her best 
Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 

When the spangles ®f light on earth’s green breast 
Put out the stars of the dark. 


If we love the purest pearl of the dew, 
And the richest breath of the flower ; 

If our spirits would greet the fresh and the sweet, 
Go forth at the early hour. 


Oh! pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through morning’s gate, 

To sum up our figures or plough up our ground, 
And weave out the threads of fate! 


The eye looketh bright and the heart keepeth light, 
And man holdeth the conqueror’s power, 

When ready and brave he claims Time as his slave, 
By the help of the early hour !* 


“ Early to bed and early to rise,” 
That you may have time to pray ; 
Beneath the glorious morning skies 


Seek blessings for all the day. 


There are many who greet the morning light 
In healthful, joyous glee, 

Who are in eternity ere ’tis night, 
And it may be so with THEE! 


The purest and best who ere trod our earth 
Arose ere yet it was day ; 

While slambers wrapt the sons of mirth 

He ascends the Mount to pray. 


* The preceding verses, we owe to one of the most popular authoresses of our 
day—Eliza Cook. To the editress of the “ Mothers’ Friend,” a Magazine well 
deserving the title, published by Mr. B. L. Green, we are indebted for those 
— follow, and which are thus modestly prefaced in the work referred to. 

We do exceedingly like these lines, and advise mothers to teach them to their 


children, and enter into the 
© the spirit of them themsely 
add a little to them.”—Ep. selves, but we must be allowed % 
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Ere the wings of light had chased the night, 
He pleads with the God of love, 

And now as a victor, with zeal and might, 
He continues his work above. 


And can a mother prolong her rest 
While.the early hour glides by, 
And her little group remains unblest, 

With an enemy ever nigh; 


And does she profess to follow him 
Who arose ere yet ’twasday? _ 

Does she think it safe, in this world of sin, 
To sleep when she ought to pray ? 


‘‘LET HIM ALONE,” 
(Hosea iv, 17.) 


‘“ Let Him alone!” Oh Lord! on me 
Ne’er send that awful, dire decree; 
Rather let me bear the rod, 

As coming from a Father-God. 


Under sorrows deep and strong, 

Let my heart arise in song, — 

Thou chast’nest whom thou lovest, Lord, 
Mercy wields thy piercing sword! 


Go and enjoy thy fleeting years, 
Secure thy Spring ere Autumn sears; 
“ Let Him alone”—TI will not care, 
For one who will my anger dare. 


Nay, rather, let me bear the cross, 
Worldly pleasures count but dross; 
Cleanse my heart, to evil prone, — 
Oh! Jesus, Leave me not alone! | 
When I breathe the suffering sigh, es: 
Then I know that Thou art nigh; a 
When I weep o’er friendship’s grave, iene 
Then I know that Thou wilt save, \ 4 ae 
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When I to myself am left, 
And my heart of warmth bereft, 
But dearest Saviour—Leave me not. 


THE CHILD AND THE STAR. 


Sue had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work.of Nature toa child 

In its first fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

And had not seen before. The purple folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the. west. with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. _ 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 
“ Father, dear father, God has made a star!” 


N. P. Wills. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


d 


MARCH, 1860. 


NAPOLEON’S BEDSTEAD AND CHAIR. 


*.* The curiosities figured in our plate, were recently sold, with a choite 
collection of similar articles, at Brockley Hall. 


Great Terror of the nations—thunder storm 
‘Tliat dashed across the West, with tempest-sweep, 

What cyclopéan prison-force can form 3 
A bed for him who kept the world from sleep ?”’ P. 


Must a vast towering pile of mountain brown— 
Of shapeless crag, a huge chaotic heap :. 

Be piled above, to weigh securely down Bes 
That restless brow “which kept the world from sleep ?”” 


Must the unfathomable, endless tide— 
The illimitable, never-staying deep, 
In some abysmal caverned prison, hide 
_ The Troublous One “ who kept the world from sleep ?”” 


Or mighty masonry, broad baséd, high, ag 
Granite-built castle, with its frowning keep?— 
Must Europe’s princes, in such wise, supply 5 4 
‘ A bed for him who kept the world from sleep: 2” 


Not so:—A narrow home—a little dust 
Besprinkled o’er him, while bystanders weep, 
Yorms his long resting place—a ward of trust— 
‘A bed for him who kept the world from sleep !” 
8. X. 
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THE WIDOW’S DEATH BED. 


In a mean back room, in one of the quietest suburbs of our § 


great mctropolis, lay a youthful female, on what seemed the 


bed of death. The apartment was very small, and totally § 
destitute of comforts; the small grate held hardly the vestiges § 
of a fire—one tolerably easy looking chair and two or three § 


little stools, with an old round table, was all the furniture; 
yet, from the perfect tidiness of the whole, one might be led to 
suppose, the inhabitants were accustomed to make the most 
of what little they might enjoy. There were three little 
children present too, yet the room was perfectly still and quiet. 

The pale cold sun of a London November, shed but a twilight 

ray or two upon the lowly uncurtained couch of the invalid; 
but the holy light of eternity evidently rested on her counte 
nance, and it was one of no common loveliness. Sweetness and 
yet sensibility was the character of its expression, and the 
features were but rendered paler, not wasted, by the ravages of 
rapiddecline. Her look was so youthful that she might have been 
mistaken for being under twenty, though in fact she was a year 
or two more, had been several years a wife, and was the mother 
of the three children I have mentioned. 

The two youngest of these sat together near the little fire 
place; they had evidently been weeping, and looked cold and 
hungry; and though their dress was of coarse material, it had 
been made up with taste and exquisite neatness. The eldest 
child was stretched on her mother’s bed; one of the thin cold 
hands clasped in both her own—as if to infuse into it some @ 
the life and love of youth and health—or as if the poor little 
girl dreaded some ruthless mysterious stroke was about 
separate her from her only friend. Her large blue eyes wal 
dered expressionless from side to side, for the child was blind: 
The mother seemed struggling to speak, but the voice we 
husky, and the words unintelligible; so she raised her yet uh 
dimmed eyes to heaven, and sunk into a slumber of exhaustion— 
the last she was to have in this weary world. 

Sympathizing reader! enjoying, perhaps, the blessings @ 
youthful health and vigour—or if siek and weak, surrounded 
by Kind attendants, and convenient appliances, and many othe? 
comforts—contemplate this picture for a few minutes, and lift 
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- your heart in gratitude and prayer to Him “who hath made 
you to differ,” ‘ail then attend to a few more particulars of the 
sad zroup I have presented to you, which is sketched from real 
life. as are all the other circumstances of this little history. 

The young female you have seen stretched on yonder lowly 
bed. was born and reared amidst affluence and refinement. 
You have been told she was beautiful—she was also elegant in 
manners, and accomplished in mind, and she was much admired 
by many a thoughtless votary of wealth, of fashion. I have seen 
her dressed for a ball, in days nowlong gone by. Her splendid 
hair was unadorned but by its own natural waving ringlets; 
but rich jewels were on her bosom and her arms, and her robe 
was of silver tissue from the farthest East—nobles strove for her 
hand in the dance—and a proud father looked on exultingly. 
Short was her day of triumph and prosperity, poor thing! and, 
in sooth, she never enjoyed it much; for she was amiable and 
domestic in her tastes: and had she not been motherless and 
inexperienced, she would never have followed a vain unprincipled 
father, to the giddy whirl of heartless vanities. This unhappy 
man terminated a life of folly and extravagance in a duel—a 
victim of that most unhallowed “code of honor,” we trust now 
becoming obsolete, which teaches a poor sinner rather to brave 
the wrath of God than the contempt of worldly fools! 

The orphaned girl was left penniless, and soon after, married 
a gentleman of good family, of foreign extraetion, but poor as 
herself in this world’s goods. The youthful pair descended 
without a sigh into comparatively humble but industrious life, 
and in their strong mutual affection they were most happy. 

But then came bad times; the husband—now also a father— 
was Cismissed, with many others, from the public office where 
he had served, and no other situation was to be procured. 
Broken spirited, he sunk into bad health, and died some few 
weeks before the birth of his third child—the boy he had so 
much prayed and wished for. 

Where were all the poor widow’s rich, and noble, and spark- 
ling friends now? Her husband’s family connection were far 
from England, and had never paid her any attention. Herown 
relations cast not a thought on the desolate one, who had, in 
later years, kept herself from their notice; not from false pride, 
but true-hearted independence of feeling. 
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Crushed and poverty stricken, she now attempted to gana &@ 
livelihood for her fatherless children, by setting up in a small @ 


shop for ornamental work, in which she was an adept. Tp a 


many a half-finished piece of embroidery or painting wer 
given the last tasteful touches by her talents and industzy; 


while her infants were kept under her own eye, in a ‘small 


room opening through her shop. These fatigues and anxieties, ee 
however, told heavily on an always fragile frame, unfitted to 
bide the pitiless blasts of unprotected penury—for her occupe 
tion, though light and graceful, was engrossing, and ill m 
munerated. 

Think on this sometimes, ye thoughtless ones, when employ 
ing such as she! Before she felt really ill, she was compelled 
to give up her little business, from weakness, and then she sank 
rapidly towards the grave—a welcome haven of rest for he 
weariness; but without*a friend to care for, or a hope to chem 
her, as to her children’s future support. 

One bright ray illumines this dreary, but alas! not uncom 
mon picture. Gentle and impressible, the interesting girl had 
not been wholly destitute of religious teaching and’ serio 
feeling, even in the days of her prosperity : and as theshadows 
of affliction darkened her life’s mid-day sky, the sun of right 
ousness shone brightly and soothingly, till at the gloomiest hom, § 
she now felt surely approaching, faith and hope in God he 
Saviour, sustained and elevated her sinking spirit, and enabled 
her to tread the dreary valley with unfaltering steps. Having 
80 deeply experienced the heartlessness, and therefore the litt 
dependence to be placed on worldly rank or splendours, sit 
shrunk from.appealing even now, on behalf of her children, ® 
her worldly-minded relations, and preferred committing them 
to Him, “who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” Si 
parted with every article she had possessed, not absolutely 
necessary, to provide shelter and food, plain and scanty indegt, 
but still, the bread and the water, the Lord has ensured to Hi 
own. <A poor but respectable neighbour performed, for @ 
invalid and the little ones, the slight services they required; 
but this humble assistant was now unavoidably absent-—t 
moment of extremity had arrived, and the young mother scemed 
about to die, in the presence of her helpless children, alone. 7 
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On that same morning, a pious and zealous minister of the 
gospel, and one of the most popular preachers in the metropolis 
at the time,—received a note, which struck him as one of the 
most extraordinary he had ever seen. Written on coarse paper, 
and in uneven lines, it was in avery small and beautifully delicate 
hand, and was expressed in terms of the utmost —_ and 
elegance, requesting a visit to a death-bed. 

He hastened to obey the summons, and having learnt from 
the decent-looking woman who brought the note, something of 
the writer and her circumstances, he called on a noble and 


benevolent lady of his congregation, to induce her to accompany’ 


him. She was one of those spoilt children of affluence, who are 
too apt to be ever dissatisfied with their own condition, and 
dream not how many children of greater sorrow there are, all 
around them. She was yet in the meridian of life, and had 
early lost a husband she had too much idolized. In the desola- 
tion of her heart, since this event, she was prone to melancholy 
and misanthropy, undervaluing the many blessings‘the Lord 
had left her, beeause His wisdom chose to withdraw the greatest 
of them. And yet she was charitable, and gave liberally when- 
ever required to do so. Her pastor thought it would be for her 
improvement—and consolation too, perhaps,—could she witness 
thescene he expected to meet, and which I have endeavored todes- 
cribe. So the lady’s carriage was ordered, and it drove to the dull 
old corner—too touchingly in unison with many a subdued 
wretched heart, that hid in its quiet recesses. 

The patient was still asleep, when the minister and his friend 
entered the sick room. Seldom had the young servant of Christ, 


and never had the rich and luxurious lady, been present on an - 


occasion so affecting. The minister’s gaze was riveted on the 
sufferer’s face fixed in calm repose, yet transiently glowing, as 
if with the rapture of dreams of heaven. The womanly heart, 
on the other hand, was attracted towards the sorrowful, deso- 
late-looking infants, beautiful as might have graced a noble 
hall, and for the thousandth time, the lady sighed in unsanctified 
and impatient regrets, because God had given her none. 

In a few minutes the invalid opened her eyes. Her short 
slumber had strengthened her a little, but Her senses slightly 
wandered. She observed no strangers, turning her head only 
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- to see if her blind girl, ever her first care, were safe beside her, 


Then she was heard to murmur, “Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them.” “The widow’s trust is still in Thee, 
Lord.” 

The minister then spoke, “I am thankful, my friend,” he 
said ‘you seem possessed of the truest source of consolation in 
this trying hour?” 

“Mr. F.!” she answered “I have often heard you preaeh, 
God put it in my heart to send for you.” 

“I thank you for doing so,” was the reply. “ You seem very 
poorly.” And he took the clay-cold hand in his. 

“Death is close by,” she whispered solemnly. 

“If so, what is your hope?” 

“A sinner saved by sovereign grace.” 

« Ah, that is glorious—you are then near home.” 

A smile whose soft radiance was all unearthly, flitted over 
the rapidly marbling features, and Mr. F’. secing her exhausted, 
commended her spirit to the Lord Jesus, and the children 
His com passions, 

When the short but pathetic prayer was finished, the lady 
approached the couch. For a moment she shudderingly com 
templated the mean appointments surrounding one, who seemed 
intended to adorn far other scenes, though in fact, that humble 
expiring Christian was now far above the utmost that earth 
eould give. ‘Then the noble visitor instinctively felt what mast 
still be the pangs of a mother’s anxiety for her orphans, and 
replying to the meek imploring look turned towards her, she 
said in tremulous tones, 


“I too am a widow, but God has given me wealth and m0 
children, your little ones shall be my own.” 

“Father of the fatherless, I thank thee!” clearly spoke the 
mother, and in that rapture of gratitude, the ransomed spit 
took its flight. One short struggliny sigh, and the over-wearied 
one was at rest. 

Awe-struck and deeply affected, the visitor's first care was 1 
remove the hapless blind child from her mother’s body, and this 
could at last only be done by foree; she could hardly be made t@ 
comprehend her misfortune, and indeed it required much of the 


tenderest soothings before the wild shricking sorrow of any of 
the children could be stilled. 
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Of course every thing was done that was proper and respect- 
ful for the departed one, and the children were taken to their 


henefactor’s home. ‘To the eldest and most unfortunate, the | 


henevolent lady devoted her especial tenderness, and could any 
price have purchased for her sight or happiness, it would have 
heen ungrudgingly bestowed; but the little maid pined and 
withered, and longed so intensely to be “in heaven with her 
own blessed mamma,” that even those most deeply interested in 
the sweet intelligent child, did not, could not grieve, when she 
shortly afterwards had her desire, and fell asleep, sweetly as she 
had often done on that lamented mother's breast. 

The little boy -was afterwards liberally educated, and the 
cirl became the beloved adopted daughter of the no longer 
pensive unhappy lady, who thus nobly redeemed her voluntary 


pledge to the departing mother. She found a sweet reward, ~ 


and an abiding consolation im the filial devotion of both the 
orphans; and when in the society in which she moved, (though 
with Christian sobriety) and to which she introduced them, 
they met with the natural connections of her, who had been 
scorned and neglected in her poverty, they never shrank from 
avouching themselves the objects of Christian philanthropy, and 
the especial care of the orphans’ God. 

To the poor desolate widow, and to the rich, yet childish 
one—to the Christian pastor, and to the protected and sheltered 
orphan, this little narrative is intended severally to say, GO AND 
DO THOU LIKEWISE, E. 

ORDER. 

It appears to be a duty, and an imperative one too, to culti- 
vate a love of order, and so to arrange things and engagements, 
that time may neither be wasted in seeking for the former, 
nor lost for want of an opportunity for the execution of the 
latter. Can any one dare to set a light value upon even a 
moment of time, when this no less than the breath we draw, is 
the gift of God? Surely they are very reprehensible who, for 
want of arrangement in the distribution oftheir time, and from 
untidy habits in the varied minutise of private life, suffer it to 
glide by unvalued and unimproved. Time is a talent, and its 
nght improvement is an imperative duty. No expression is 
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more repulsive than that frequently heard from the lips af 
young men—* Killing time.” How humiliating to think that 
a human creature, an immortal being, can be found so lost ts 
the value of the boon bestowed on him by God himself for aims 
high as heaven and lasting as eternity! Slovenly and untidy 
habits bring their own punishment in the confusion and flurry 
which they involve. “A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place,” is an excellent motto. E. H. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—LA SALLE, 


WE have several reasons for selecting, as a subject for our 
Preceptive Biographies, the life of La Salle. It is full of 
adventure and incident of which young people are always fond; 
it shows a spirit of enterprise and perseverance highly credit 
able, and is, above all, so admirably illustrative of the false 
philosophy of conquest received amongst most civilized nations 
that we think it will furnish a few profitable hints to the 
abettors of warfare, by. shewing how unfairly the accession of 
territory is in most cases achieved, and in what manner se 
sessions thus obtained are held in perpetuity. 

We have no record of the year in which Robert Cavelier de 
la Salle was born, though he appears to have been a native of 
Rouen, in Normandy. Before his arrival in Canada his fame 
or fortune attracted little attention, but on his going thither i@ 
1667, he appears to have shewn something of that deter 
mination and industry which are always indicative of & 
certain kind of greatness. He was of good family, and had 
spent ten or twelve years of his earlier life in a seminary 
of the Jesuits, where he acquired an accomplished educatiomy 
particularly in the mathematics and physical sciences as they 
were taught at that day. A career seems to have been marked 
out for him in the church, since he received no share in the 
distribution of his father’s property. When he left the semi# 
nary, his superiors gave him testimonials of an unblemished” 

character, and of their approbation of his conduct during the 
time he had been under their charge. 

The objects which first led La Salle into Canada can only be 
inferred from his subsequent pursuits, For several years no 
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other aim is apparant than that of accumulating a fortune by 
the Indian trade, consisting chiefly in the barter of European 
merchandize for beaver skins ‘and other peltries. Considering 
the means he possessed, however, his operations were on & 
large scale, and conducted with the same bold spirit of enter- 
prise, which afterwards bore him through so many scenes of 
trial and danger. He pushed forward at once to the frontiers, 
where he erected trading-houses, and superintended in person 
the details of his business, freighting his bark-canoes and 
ascending the rapids of the St. Lawrence and other rivers, 
thereby acquiring a practical skill in the only kind of naviga- 
tion which then existed on the interior waters of America, In 
this art the first settlers were everywhere the pupils of the 
savages. In pursuing his schemes of traffic, La Salle made 


excursions among the Indian tribes bordering on the shores of 


Lake Ontario, and among the Hurons further to the north, 
gaining a knowledge of their modes of life, manners, resources, 
and language. 


While thus employed, his thoughts were roaming far beyond 


the sphere of his immediate occupations. Speculative minds in 
Europe had long been dreaming of a shorter way to China and 
Japan across the North American continent. The fervid 
imagination of La Salle was easily kindled by these dreams. 
The vast extent of the Great Lakes, which was then beginning 
to be made known, appeared to him a confirmation of this idéa, 
as he did not doubt, that at their western extremities would be 
found the heads of rivers flowing into the China Seas, or 
perhaps a chain of other lakes, that would render the communi- 
cation easy and direct. To commemorate these anticipations 
he gave the name of La Chine to his trading establishment on 


the Island of Montreal, a name it has borne to the present 


day. 
Fortified by the countenance of Frontenac, then governor of 
Canada, he again crossed the Atlantic, and obtained from the 
French king the government and property of a fort at ‘thie 
eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, built by Frontenac, and 
named after him, he having “ ealleda council of the Iroquois 
chiefs at the place, and so far prevailed over their simplicity as 
to gain their consent on the ground that this fort was to be 
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only a depository of goods, which would facilitate the Indiag 
trade.” 

As part of the contract confirming this dignity on La Salle, 
he set to work on his return to Canada, and erected a new fort 
of stone much larger and more massive, and in the same spirit 
of deception, contrived to lull suspicion by enlivening the sum 
rounding scene with pastures, gardens, poultry yards, and herds 
of cattle. La Salle next built three small barks with decks, the 
first of that description which had been seen above the rapidsof 
the St. Lawrence. With these vessels he could navigate Lake 
Ontario, and traffic with the savages on all its borders 
Having accomplished these undertakings with a dispatch and 
success, which afforded a signal proof of his ability and energyy 
he was now in a condition to turn his thoughts again to his 
great project of western discovery. 

La Salle now paid a second visit to Prones, enbidieell 
authority to push his discoveries as far as he chose to the west 
ward, and to build forts wherever he should think proper, of 
the same conditions as he had built Fort Frontenac. To meet 
the large expenses, which he must necessarily incur, the excl 
sive traffie in buffalo skins was accorded to him while the 
patent continued, but he was prohibited from trading with the 
Hurons and other Indians, who usually brought their furs:48 
Montreal. 

Nothing of course was to be done without forts. A hostile 
position, it would appear, is necessary to assure strangers of 
good-will and peace. We shall therefore find our adventuret 


always alive on this subject, whether acting spontaneously, @ 
under direct instructions from his sovereign. 


him a ‘pilot, mariners, ship-carpenters, and other workmen, i 
all about thirty persons. He also freighted the ship wit 
anchors, cordage, and other materials necessary for rigging 
stall vessels, which he designed to construct for the navigatiell 
of the lakes. To these was added a quantity of arms and met 
chandise. With this equipage he arrived at Quebec near the 
end of September. Remaining there no longer than was 
necessary to arrange his affairs, he hastened forward, with Gt 
whole of his company, to Fort Frontenac, having succeeded; 
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with great labor and difficulty, icondncting 
canoes up the dangerous rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

His next project was to build a large vessel above the Falls 
of Niagara, for the purpose of navigating the great American 
lakes. The place for a dock-yard was selected about two 
leagues above the falls, at the outlet of a creek on the western 
side of Niagara River. Here the keel of a vessel was laid, six 
days after his arrival, and he drove the first bolt with his 
own hand. The work went rapidly forward, and in good time 
the ship was launched, to the great joy of all, The event was 
commemorated by the firing of three guns. The vessel was 


named “The Griffin” in compliment to the Count de Frontenac, 


whose armorial bearings were adorned by two griffins as 
supporters. | 

The men swung their hammocks under the deck, secure in 
their floating fortifications from the intrusion of the savages. 
No wonder that from this time they were cheered with more 
buoyant spirits and flushed with brighter hopes. The ship was 
completely finished, rigged, and equipped within six months 
from the day on which the keel was laid. The ornamental 
parts were not forgotten. A griffin, with expanded wings, 
surmounted by an eagle, sat on the prow. Five small guns 
two of brass, and three arquebuses, were the arms of defence. 
The burden was sixty tons. Hitherto the current of the river 
above the falls had been untried, and the navigators of the 
Griffin did not venture to trust their sails in making this new 
and moored in safety within three miles of Lake Erie. 

Iduring this period, the Sieur de la Salle remained at Fort 
Frontenac, attending his commercial and other affairs. Hearing 
that his ship was ready, he hastened to Niagara, skirting 
along the southern shore of Lake Ontario in a cance, and stop- 
ping by the way to cement his friendship with the Iroquois by 
new presents and promises. Arriving at the ship, he was re- 
joiced to find all preparations im forwardness, and the men in 
good spirits. The wind not being strong enough for a few days 
to encourage the attempt to surmount the rapids at the head of 
the Niagara River, the time was employed in grabbing wp the 
“oil and planting seeds. At length, advantage being taken of 
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a favorable wind, with the aid of twelve men pulling by a rope 
on the shore, the ship eseaped all danger, and floated triumph- 
antly on the waters of Lake Erie. The brass cannon, the 
arquebuses, and a yolley of firearms, attested the joy which this 
oceasion inspired; the forests resounded with the acclamations 
of the men; and the Indians gazed with mute astonishment at 
so novel a scene. 

On the 7th of August, 1679, the sails of the Grifia. wail 
spread to the winds of Lake Erie, and our adventurers com 
mitted their destiny to the great waters. Confiding in the 
strength of their vessel, and the skill of the mariners, they 
sailed fearlessly into the lake, and shaped their course by the 
compass. The voyage was prosperous. On the third day were 
descried the islands at the mouth of the strait leading to Lake 
Huron. In sailing up this strait, hitherto not explored except 
with canoes, more caution was necessary, but they ran safely 
through it in thirteen days. The small lake, which they — 
crossed in their way, they called St. Claire, in honor of the — 
saint whose name appears in the calendar for the day on whieh 
they entered it. By frequent soundings and other precautions 
they passed without accident over the shallow waters of the 
the breezes of Lake Huron. 

Standing thus on an open sea, they felt more secure, ant 
with good heart turned the prow towards the port of thet 
destination. With the usual vicissitudes of head-winds and 
calms, they advanced slowly, but without danger, till a terrible 
tempest arose, which filled the boldest mariners with dismaye 
Happily the winds abated, the billows ceased to roll, and, om 
the 27th of August, a favoring breeze wafted the Griffin into # 
placid bay in the Island of Mackinac. 

After some delay. the the Grillin were 
the wind. Passing through the strait between Mackinac ané 
the main land on the opposite side, the explorers entered the 
broad expanse of Lake Michigan, and, coasting along its north 
ern boarders, after a prosperous voyage of somewhat more than 
® hundred miles, they cast anchor in a small island at th 
mouth of Green Bay. 


From this place the Grifin, with a valuable cargo of fam 
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and navigated by six men, was dispatched back to Niagarny Nas 
was lost on the passage, and never again heard of. 
La Salle, and his party, had necessarily to prosecute their 
discoveries in canoes. For four days they were weather-bound 
in a barren spot, subsisting on a single porcupine, which 
“afforded a savory relish to their pumpkins and corn.” A: 
second and a third time they were compelled to land, meeting 
with various success in obtaining provisions. Sometimes they 
could regale themselves with the flesh of deer and wild turkeys, 
which fell an easy prey to the hunters. Grape vines hung in 
graceful festoons from the tall forest trees, loaded with clusters 
of ripe fruit, which was gathered by cutting down the trees. 
At length, to enjoy a little repose, they went ashore on a small 
peninsula, and drew their canoes upon the beach. 
The footprints of men had been seen near this place, which 
indicated that Indians were not far off. At present La Salle 
had no desire to make their acquaintance. He gave express 
orders that every one should keep quiet, and be on his guard, 
But one of the men, seeing a bear in a tree, could not resist so 


dead, and dragged him in triumph to the camp, These animals 
climbed the trees to feast on the grapes. 
The noise of the gun was heard by the savages, who proved 
to be a roving party of Outtagamies, or Fox Indians, from 
Green Bay, apparently on a hunting excursion. In the night 
several of them crept silently by the camp, and came to the 
canoes, where they succeeded in stealing a coat and some other 
articles before they were discovered. 
Not long after they were gone, the theft was discovered; but 
La Salle seems to have exhibited much more forbearance than. 
is often the case. Instead of carrying fire and sword at onee to 
the camp of the plunderers, he demanded firmly, but mildly, 
the restoration of the coat; but finding it had been cut up into 
many pieces, remained satisfied with an explanation. On.the 
ist Novémber the whole party entered the mouth ofthe 
Miamis river, since called the St.Joseph, near the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan, on the east side. 

Here again, as he eultable.dor the 
Salle set his men to build another fort, which was called. Fort, 
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Miamis. From this place they essayed to reach overland the 
Tlinois river. La Salle landed to explore the country alone, and 
was gone so long that his companions began to be alarmed for hig 
safety. While he was wandering at some distance from the 
river, hoping to discover the sourees of the eastern branch of 
the Illinois, he fell upon marshy grounds covered with thick 
bushes, which compelled him to take a large circuit, and dark 
ness overtook him on his way. He fired his gun, but the 
light not far off, which he approached, and found near the fire 
a bed of leaves, upon which a man had just been reposing, 
probably an Indian, who, startied at the sound of the gun, had 
made a precipitate escape. Weary with the fatigues of the 
day, and chilled by the falling snow, La Salle at once came 
the resolution of appropriating these comfortable quarters to 
could approach without making a noise that would arouse him 
from his shumbers in time for defence, he threw himself upon 
the couch of leaves, and slept undisturbed till morning. In the 
his safe return. Two opposums were hanging from his bel 
from the branches of trees. 

At ‘length ‘the proper route wes discovered, and the canal 
six miles to the head-waters of the Kankakee the presen 
name of the eastern branch of the Illinois River. 

After a dreary end tedious voyage of three hundred miles, 
eanoes floated on the waters of the Illinois. This river is co 
siderably larger than the one in which it loses its name at the 
place of their junction. Charlevoix says he has seen a buffal 
wade across the western branch at the fork, whereas the Kar 
kakee is deep and broad, and, as he calls it, a beautiful river. 

The current of the Illincis soon condueted the voysigers 
a village, situate on the right bank of the river, #08 
was seen in the whole village, though it contained. betwee 
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covered with mats of rashes. The inhabitants, according to 
their custom, hed separated, and gone away to the hunting 
grounds, where they were to pass the winter, this being the 
proper season for the chase and for taking furs. Great quanti- 
ties of corn were found carefully buried in dry places, a temp- 
tation too seductive for men who had subsisted for months on 
the flesh of wild animals alone. The Sieur de la Salle knew: 
the hazard he should run by appropriating to his use a portion 
of this corn, and the vengeance which such an act might bring 
upon him from its owners; but the call of necessity was more: 
imperious than that of danger, and he caused about fifty bush- 
els of it to be carried to the canoes, trusting in his good fortane’ 
to appease and satisfy the savages, when he should meet them, 
by presents and a fair recompense. 
this meeting ever took place. 

On the Ist January,’ 1000, 

encampment of Indians, who, after the first surprise was over, 
- received them as friends. La Salle’s address was significant 
to impart to them the knowledge of the true God, to assist them 
against their enemies, and fo supply them with arms and with 
the conveniences of life. The rifle and the Bible are: still too 
often associated on similar occasions. 

Of course, another fort was built here. “The position was 
strong by nature, situate on a high bank rising from the margin 
of the river, and bounded on twosides by ravines running nearly 
at right angles to the stream.” It was characteristically named. 
generic, than a special appellation. 

A vessel for navigating sme 
nearly completed; but as she could not be finished without a 
further supply of materials, La Salle came to the hardy resolu- 
ton of going to Frontenac, and returning with them as soon as 


possible. In the mean time, Father Hennepin, a missionary who 
had accompanied him, was directed to explore the Missi 
which he accordingly attempted in @ canoe, accompanied.-by 
two other Frenchmen; and after La Salle’s subsequent dis- 
coveries became known, sasumed. the ereditiof having 
downward course till it issued in the Gulf of Mexico. iS TA 
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Meanwhile, La Salle, having reached Frontenac after an 
arduous journey, made arrangements for carrying out his vast 
enterprize. Accompanied by a staff of fifty four persons, 
Frenchmen, savages, women and children, he returned by the 
lakes. as before. to the Miamis river, whence he. varied his 
course a little and arrived in safety on the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, on the 6th February. 

Of course, the great business of the expedition was not over- 
looked. We must not stop here to enquire by what authority a 
stranger, setting his foot in a new country, becomes, hence- 
forward, lord of the soil. We complain with too much reason, 
that in many cases might gives right. To us the fallacy that 
sight gives right, appears still more monstrous. Yet this seems 
to be a recognized principle in the law of conquest. How La 
Salle carried out this idea, will be seen in the following pro- 
ceeding relative to his treatment of the Arkansas. 

He took possession of the country in the name of his king, 
erected a cross, and adorned it with the arms of France. This 
was done with much pomp and ceremony, at which the 
savages testified great joy, and doubtless supposed it to be 
intended for their amusement. Father Zenobe also performed 
his part, by endeavoring to impress upon the multitude some of 
the mysteries of his faith, as far as he could do it without 


‘understanding a word of their latiguage; and he did not despair 


of having produced good effects, especially as he observed, on 
his return, that the cross stood untouched, and had been sut- 
rounded by the Indians with a line of palisades. 

With regard to the Natches, the procedure was similar. 
‘Another cross was planted, with the arms of France attached 
to it, by which ceremony the country was declared to be held 
by the king.” 

Proceeding on their voyage, the river presently divided itself 
into three branches, down the westernmost of which La Salle 
proceeded, leaving the exploration of the other two, to his com- 
panions. On the borders of the broad ocean a column and 8 
cross were of course erected. The arms of France were 
attached to the column, with this inscription; Louis the Great, 
King of France and Navarre. reigns; the 9th of April, 1682. 
All the men were under arms, and. after chanting the Ze Dewm, 
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they honored the occasion by a discharge of their muskets, nA 
cries of Long live the. King. The iieesn was then erected by 
the Sieur de la Salle, who made a formal speech, taking pos- 
session of the whole country of Léuisiana for the French 
King, the nations and people contained therein, the seas and 
harbors adjacent, and all the streams flowing into the Mis- 
sissippi, which he calls the great River St. Louis. A leaden 
plate was buried at the foot of a tree, with a Latin inscription, 
containing the arms of France and the date, and purporting 
that La Salle, Tonty, Zenobe, and twenty Frenchmen, were the 
first to navigate the river from the Illinois to its mouth. The 
cross was then-erected with similar ceremonies. 

We have stated in the introduction to this narrative, that 
one principal reason for giving it, was to moot and canvass the 
strange question of natural aggrandizement; and we have now 
arrived at a point where we may call upon our young readers 
scriously to consider, how far the mere transit through a new 
country, should give a title to the casual visitor superior even 
to that of the aboriginal possessor. There is something really 
ludicrous in the idea: it is so palpably absurd, that if interest 
were not concerned, no one nation or individual could think of 
justifying it. And yet how much of the earth’s surface is held 
by no better tenure. La Salle was quite a model-conqueror. 
llis kindness, moderation, and impartiality, were much above 
the usual standard; and we have mainly brought him forward 
that our readers may from a comparatively favorable case, infer 
something of the wrong and outrage which sometimes attend 
such acquisitions of territory. Proceedings of this nature tend 
much to efface or obscure the boundary lines between offensive 
and defensive warfare; and force us tothe conclusion that, both 
must inevitably be bad things, if they flow so imperceptibly 
into each other. 

Not long after this brilliant achievement, La Salle returned 
of course to France, where he arrived on the 13th December, 
1653, and proceeded to lay before his sovereign a project for 
Suiling out to the Gulf of Mexico, in order to take etfective 
possession of his newly acquired territories. 

Unskilled in navigation they overshot their mark, and by a 
second mistake bore still farther to the westward till they 
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reached Matagorda bay. Here of course their first step was to 
build a fort. Disaffection and trials of various kinds arose 
among the colonists, but La Salle’s indomitable patience and 
firmness carried him through. Wearied with frequent and 
fruitless wanderings, he was at length attacked with fever, — 
and in this enfeebled state was barbarously murdered by one 
of his own company, on the 19th March, 1687. 

Such is a feeble outline of the career of this singular but not 
uninteresting man. Had space allowed, we should have en- 
deavored to do justice to the many admirable features in his 
character. We might perhaps sum them up pretty correctly in 
the words of an old poet— 

“ Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitie full patient.” 

His trials were great, his triumphs signal, and especially those 
gained over himself; he was much envied, and most cruelly 
maligned; but notwithstanding the many enemies he had, we 
trace nothing like a feeling of revenge in any of his actions or 
purposes. He had so much to do, that he found no time for 
those sallies and skirmishings and deadly feuds which have 
stayed the progress and damaged the interests of thousands. 


EASTERN MEALS. 


Tue mode of living in Palestine is extremely simple. In the 
morning a pipe of tobacco serves for breakfast, with sometimes 
a cup of coffee to it; though very many never indulge in the 
luxury of taking a breakfast at all. About noon a little bread 
and cheese, eaten with onions, or radishes, or some fruit, serves 
for a lunch. Their principal meal is taken in the evening, a 
little after sunset. For this, considerable preparation is often 
made during the afternoon. When all is ready, a small round 
table, nine or ten inches high, is taken down from the wall, and 
spread with the dishes. We were often enjoying the evening 
air in the garden when our neighbours dined, and Yusuf would 
sometimes invite us to sit down with him, though we always 
declined. The family sat round tiie table on the ground, and as 
they used neither knives, forks, nor plates, each one dipped the 
fingers in the various dishes which covered the table. The 
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principal dish was generally pi/au ; which is made of rice boiled 
with meat, or simply boiled in water until soft, and then fried 
in oil or Arab butter—which latter is always rancid. Besides 
pilau, there were the round thin cakes of bread, a little goat 
cheese, sometimes a broiled fish, and onions or other salading; 
and a neighbour called Ibrahim, who sold wine, supplied Yusuf 
with a bottle of the “wine of Lebanon” to wash down the 
dinner. In eating, one would take a little pilau with his fingers 
out of the dish, then perhaps tear off a piece of bread; and bite 
a little from an immense radish, or a green onion; occasionally 
taking up a few crumbs of the cheese: then he would again 
thrust his fingers into the pilau dish,—and so on.* When the 
meal was over, the hands of each were cleansed by water being 
poured over them at the door.+ After dinner, a small cup of 
coffee was usually taken, and then the men generally smoked 
until they retired to rest—which they did about eight o'clock— 
‘Wlan’s Land of Israel. 


POOR FRANCE. 

On entering the harbour of Marseilles, we were all taken 
with our luggage to the quarantine house, to be imprisoned 
there for five days. The accommodation was much better than 
in the quarantine establishments in the East; but, at the best, 
it is a most unpleasant thing to be shut up, with nothing to do, 
and to feel that one is a prisoner. I walked a good deal in the 
grounds with a French gentleman who was returning from 
India, and who could speak a little English. He was an enthusi- 
astic republican, and discoursed largely on the organization of 
labor. He would have it that the English aristocracy was & 
“Lad institusheone,” and said that by and bye there would be 
“ von lectle revolusheone” in England, after the model of France. 
He predicted that the entire continent. would soon be under 
republican governments, and that England, if she remained a 
monarchy, would be isolated, and its power would cease.— 
Wrllan’s Land of Israel. 


* Allusions to this custom of dipping the hand into the dish are common in 
Scripture. Some read “dish” instead of “ bosom” in Proverbs xix. 24 & xxvi. 15. 
+ This mode of washing the hands was adopted in patriarchal times, thongh 
the texts referring to it are not always rendered with critical accuracy, and 


their beauty is consequently lost. 
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This prophecy was uttered in 1844, and five years have set 
their seal on its absurdity. Poor France—the beacon, rather than 
the example of the nations! Within a few weeks she has been 
almost shaken out of Republicanism, into some other form of 
government because a few dirty little boys hung one or two of her 
blighted ‘trees of Liberty’ with colored rags. Let us as English- 
men, bless God, in the fulness of our hearts, that he has given 
us a free and glorious constitution. 


THE STRANGER FROM AFAR. 


In one of the busiest of earth’s busy cities, a stranger from 
a far country took up his abode. His weary countenance and 
travel-stained apparel betokened poverty and hardship; yet 
there was something in his aspect which riveted the notice of 
all who saw him. Establishing himself in the market-place, 
he offered gifts for acceptance,—raiment of marvellous texture, 
white and glistening; but the fastidious turned aside with 
scornful glance, they could not brook garments of such unfashion- 
able make: a peerless pearl, but the required exchange was too 
costly; crowns of gold, but the feudal homage attached was 
disdained; rich estates, but the title deeds bore conditions alike 
distasteful to the refined and self-complacent residents in this 
oriental city. Small chance for the stranger, if his livelihood 
depended upon the success of these efforts! ; 
He tried another scheme, and quitting his post in the ex- 
change, he donned the physician’s garb, and proclaimed his 
mission to_heal the sick; but no patients came. None confessed 
a malady,—and “if they were ill, they had physicians and medi- 
cines of their own, suited to their constitutions, and adapted to 
their climate.” A precious balm was offered—none had wounds 
to cure.—A valuable eye salve,—could he not see their bright 
eyes? they were not blind! An elixir which would secure 
happiness; they thanked him with civil contempt, but replied, 
“they were not miserable,”—they had “need of nothing.” 
Enviable people! the benevolent physician’s trouble seemed 
lost! 
Nothing daunted, and anxious to fulfil the purpose of his long 
and perilous journey, the indefatigable traveller went abroad 
into the fields and lanes round about the city; penetrated its 
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dismal alleys and crowded courts, surveying the wretchedness 
which lurks in corners and bye-ways: and his compassion was 
stirred, as he saw the thousands, who were starving for bread, 
perishing “for lack of knowledge.” “Ho! every one that 
thirsteth !” he cried in dreary districts, and multitudes thronged 
around him. With wondrous words of mild authority, he 
taught them such things as angels desire to look into; he 
spread before them a feast of the simplest food, and men, 
women, and children all ate with eager relish, not only till their 
craving was appeased, but till they were, for once, fully fed; 
so that they left fragments of their hearty meal, scattered over 
the green sward, when they retired, blessing the charity of their 
stranger benefactor. 

The lame, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, crossed his path, 
and with untiring energy, he sought to mitigate their woes; 
and he was so successful, that soon his fame spread far and 
wide, till the ruler and the priest began to fear the unassuming 
stranger might become too popular. But when they sought to 
interfere, they could lay nothing to his charge—his taxes were 
duly ‘paid, his religious rites punctually fulfilled,—there was 
nothing to blame ! 

For two years did the stranger dwell in the land, reproving, 
exhorting, and comforting all to whom he had access; mingling 
occasionally in the festive scene, but oftener cheering the abode 
of wretchedness and bereavement. During this time he had 
gained many hearts, won the affection of numbers who knew 
neither physical ease nor mental happiness, till he had minis- 
tered to them. One little band of faithful friends, affectionately 
attended his steps, and treasured up the wisdom which con- 
tinually dropped from his lips. 

But now the period drew near for an unparalleled act of love 
and devotion to the welfare of others. 

This whole community had rebelled against their rightful 
sovereign; but it was so long ago, and they had since been so 
successful in following out the devices of their own will, that 
the fact had been well nigh forgotten. Indeed, they wished to 
forget it, and could not endure being reminded of their natural 
dependence upon their original head. Because punishment 
was deferred, they concluded that, by and bye, their sovereign 
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would overlook their conduct. He had left off wearying them 
with messengers; perhaps he had forgotten their rebellion, or 
was too merciful to be very severe. Moreover, in an unwonted 
fit of humility, they declared that in comparison to his vast 
domains, their territory was so extremly insignificant, they 
could not conceive that they should be of sufficient consequence 
to provoke his indignation. Their great lawyers too, insisted 
that the terms of the original treaty might be construed to 
signify that the worst they had to apprehend, was the extinction 
of all sensibility or consciousness of suffering. Alas! they laid 
the flattering unction to their souls, and whispered “Peace, 
peace, when there was no peace.” 

This long interval of ease and calm was owing, not more to 
the long-suffering forbearance of otfended majesty, than to the 
faithful promise of an adequate ransom to be secured by the 
costliest sacrifice that mortal or immortal beings could render. 

And who was to make the sacrifice? None other than the 
lowly and despised stranger, who had mingled unheeded among 
the thoughtless rebels. And what was it to be? His own 
life-blood ; his soul’sagony ; the endurance of his Father’s anger; 
his own utter desolation. “And it was so.” His disciples 
forsook him, and tied. His Father's sustaining smile was with- 
drawn. Bodily anguish forced a loud and bitter cry, as he 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. 

Well might thick darkness overspread the skies when the sun 
of righteousness quitted the guilty earth! The giddy multitude 
pointed with mocking laugh and gibe. “Himself he cannot 
save; his weeping friends stood “afar off,” or retired into 
secret nooks and left him, their noblest benefactor, to die alone! 

Yet not alone, for in the journey from earth to heaven, one 
human spirnt gratefully accompanied him;—a sinner whose 
guilt was of deepest dye—who, till the last moment had persisted 
in his evil courses—who, at the last moment had proved the 
power and willingness of his Redeemer to deliver him from 
everlasting death. “One sinner was pardoned as he hung on 
the cross,” says an old divine, “that none may despair, and but 
one, that none may presume.” 

Imagine yourself, my young reader, a resident in Jerusalem 
during the eventful years of our Lord’s ministry. What part 
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should you have taken? “I would ask him to put his hands 
on me and bless me,” remarked a little girl of tender age. 
“And I would ask him to eure my lameness,” added the faint 
ivoice of an afflicted boy. “I would beg to sit at his feet,” is 
the wish of a contemplative young lady. “I would follow him ° 
whithersoever he went,” responds the ardent activity of a 
devoted missionary. “If I may but touch the hem of his gar- 
ment,” is the timid hope of some penitent “ Mr, Fearing,” or 
‘Daughter Much-afraid.” “Sir, we would see Jesus!” is the 
filial aspiration of the matured Christian. 

Come then, you can all haye your desires gratified, “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” “Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you.” As the centurion truly said, 
“Speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed.” So 
the Lord’s arm is not shortened that it cannot save, nor his ear 
heavy that it cannot hear. The very same conviction of our 
Saviour’s willingness and capacity, which led the sick and 
infirm to his healing hand, should prompt the morally diseased 
to seek his aid in the present day; and it will be as promptly, 
as surely rendered. 

Though withdrawn from our bodily vision, He stands but “at 
the door,” ready to respond to the first intimation of “Behold, 
he prayeth !” and as if to convince us that all future suppliants 
might assure themselves of similar compassion, He, himself, 
asserts that “other sheep I have which are not of this fold; 
them also must I bring that there may be one fold and one 
shepherd.” Blessed words for us Gentiles! “Neither pray I 
for these alone,” pleads our Divine Intercessor, in his parting 
prayer with his disciples, ‘ but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their words.” How closely should Christians of 
all ages, feel they are knit together by their Master's prayer ! 

There is something peculiarly consoling in contemplating the 
Redeemer though each stage of his humanity, with the amazing 
variety of misery he relieved! He who needed not that any 
should testify what was in man, because he knew full well— 
knows still, and from his merey-seat within the veil of the 
heavenly temple, waits to be gracious ; ever presenting before 
His Father’s throne, that precious blood which is at once the 


cause and the seal of the sinner’s acceptance with God. 
E. W. P. 
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THE BIBLE, A POPULAR BOOK. 


In order to interpret aright the Bible narrative of the 
Creation, we must bear in mind that every visible object is 
spoken of, not according to its scientific character—that would 
have been not merely improper but impossible except at the 
price of consistency—but optically, or according to its appear- 
ance, just as with all our knowledge of the solar system, we 
speak, even in scientific works, of the sun as rising and setting. 
* Should a stickler for Copernicus and the true system of the 
world,” says J. D. Michaelis, “carry his zeal so far as to say 
‘ The city of Berlin sets at such an hour,’ instead of making 
use of the common expression, ‘ The swn sets at Berlin at such 
an hour,’ he speaks the truth to be sure, but his manner of 
speaking it is pedantry.” 

For example: Had there been an unscientific human spec- 
tator of the creative process, the atmosphere would have 
appeared to his eye as it does still to every untutored eye, a 
firm and solid expanse sustaining the waters above. The sun 
and the moon would have appeared to be “two great lights” of 
nearly equal magnitude, compared with which all the astral 
systems deserved only that which is allotted to them—a 
passing word. The describer is supposed to occupy an earthly 
position, himself the centre of the universe. The earth is said 
to have brought forth grass, and the waters to have produced 
living creatures: though we are to believe that no creative 
power was delegated to the elements to produce them, but that 
they were made in full perfection by the simple volition of 
Omnipotence; but then, to a human looker-on they would so 
appear to have been produced. And the Fiat is said to have 
issued, “ Let the dry land appear,” when there was no human 
eye to see it; but had there been a spectator, it would have 
Tisen to his view as if such a command had been literally given. 
And if to this optical mode of description it be objected that 
as there teas no human spectator, the account can only be 
received and interpreted as an allegorical representation, we 
reply that it is the very method for answering its great design, 
that of being popularly intelligible; and that the way in which 
it becomes both intelligible and vividly graphic is by placing 
the reader, in imagination, in the position of a spectator. But 
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much more inconsistent are those who, while they would admit 
that in all the instances we have named, and in many others, 
the language is evidently that of optical description, would yet 
regard the extension of the same principle of interpretation to 
the account of the creation of the sun on the fourth day, as a 
sacrifice of the truth of inspiration; although it is said that 
God made a firmament or solid plane to sustain the clouds on 
the second day, as distinctly as that he made the sun on the 
fourth day. The former however they would explain optically; 
the latter, with a rigorous literality. Surely some steadier rule 
of interpretation than that usually held should be put on the 
conduct of those who think they have found that rule, not in 
popular whim and prejudice, but in the Sacred Record itself.— 
Harris's Man Primeval. 


THE RETROSPECT OF YOUTH. 


Notninc is more common with the mature Christian than to 
look back with regret on the days of his youth. If it were 
spent thoughtlessly, as our youth too often is, he will mourn 
over so much time lost to holiness, to happiness, to God. But 
even if he have sought God early, he will sometimes think with 
sorrow of those first experiences of his grace, which to his 
young, trusting, loving heart, seemed so inestimably precious, 
as to make him fear he has lost something of his former zeal— 
a zeal recognized by his Best Friend in those endearing words, 
‘‘T remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine 
espousals, when thou wentest after me in the wilderness.” 

It was some such feeling as this which Job experienced, when 
he eried out in the bitterness of his soul— 

“Oh that it were as in months past—as in the days when God 

preserved me; 

“ When his ‘candle shined upon my head—and when by his light 

I walked through darkness, 

* As I was in the days of my youth—when the secret of God was 

upon my tabernacle, | 

‘‘ When the Almighty was yet with me—when my cnaidren were 

about me, 
‘*When I washed my steps with butter, and the rock poured me 
out rivers of oil.” | 

In the history of the saree, there seemed to be a double 
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withdrawal of God's favor. Yet his language is altogether the 
language of regret—not of complaint, nor even of querulous 
repining. Notwithstanding his manly and majestic protest 
against the fallacious reasonings of his so-called friends, he felt, 
and felt keenly, that he. was cast down. But amidst all his 
privations, his first great sorrow was the leanness of his own 
soul. The light of his Father’s face was hidden, and his still, 
small voice was hushed. But the night of weeping was vocal 
with such songs as this, 
“ Where are those whispers of the heart, 
That voice of peace divine ? 
A holy joy it did impart 
Where quivers now the dart 
Within this breast of mine.” 


The cloud rested on his worldly prospects; but they had the 
last and lowest place in his esteem. No longer did his teeming 
flocks enable him, in the bold and figurative language of the 
East, “to wash his steps with butter.” No longer did the rock, 
fringed with the green, luxuriant olive, “ pour him out rivers of 
oil ;” but he touched not even upon these privations till he had 
rolled the grievous burthen of his spiritual distresses upon Him 


_ who had promised to sustain him. 


God had preserved him—God had gladdened him—God had 
directed him—God had held sweet communion with him; and 
now all these visitings seemed wholly or partially withdrawn. 
Was ever sorrow like unto his sorrow, if we except the deep 
anguish of the Man of Sorrows himself? Yet in all this dark- 
ness, he sins not nor charges God foolishly. He sighs only 
for the return of spiritual light, though he cannot forget those 
happy days “ when his children were about him.” 

Yet even these he looked upon as God's heritage and reward. 
“ At one fell swoop” they had been snatched from him; but the 
bitterest drop in all his cup of sorrows, when he thought of 
their untimely end, was this—“ It may be that my sons have 
sinned, nor blessed God in their hearts.” With what tender 
solicitude he had watched over them, rising up in the early 
morning to offer sacrifice and prayer on their behalf continually, 
lest in the heat of their young blood they should have thought 


ar spoken, or acted inconsistently at any of their friendly 
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gatherings. The ordinary levities of youth, were to his fond 
father’s heart as goads and stings, wounding him to the quick; 
but urging him, as all such trials should, to seek a covert and a 
resting place in God’s atoning mercy. 

The retrospect of this good man stretches over a long 
interval. In patriarchal times, when the days of our years 
were protracted to two centuries, his youth was not limited 
like ours. He would be still young “ when his children were 
about him,” though we are by no means compelled to refer the 
whole of this tender, touching, lament to any single passage in 
the patriarch’s history, The retrospect of one happy season 
would call up a thousand memories of similar character, and as 
he felt his present desolation more and more keenly, he would 
pass from scene to scene in those days of quietness and assu- 
rance, when the candle of the Lord shined upon his head, and 
by His light he walked through darkness. 

But there is one blessedness on which he touches, peculiar to 
the “days of his youth,” strictly so called. Then it was that 
“the secret of God”—the great soul-secret, the earnest incom- 
municable ardour which could find no words in the cold voca- 
bulary of our lower world—was with him, resting on and 
glorifying the audience-chamber of His tabernacle. It was then 
that he was caught up into the third heaven, and heard words 
which it is not possible for man to utter. “The secret of God 
was upon his tabernacle.” No stranger intermeddled with 
his joys: he was closeted alone with Him, and then and there 
he felt as thousands still feel, before the mercy-seat— 

“The breathless awe that dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love.” 

The secret of the Lord is still with those who fear him. 
The soul and its Great Maker meet and almost mingle in that 
Holy of Holies. How precious are God's thoughts unto us— 
how great is the sum of them. Then, in a new and larger 
sense, He breathes into us the breath of life, and we become 
living souls —souls vivified by that favor which is better than 
How many amongst our readers have been thus with Ged 
in their earlier years? If they have not felt as Job once felt, 
the blessedness of youthful communion, let them prove it now. 
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To-day is the best time. Never, we believe, does God grant 
such fulness of joy here, as when he comes down to meet the 
trustful, earnest, truthful longings af the young heart. His 
soul desires the first ripe fruit. If Job, when he was much 
further advanced upon his pilgrimage, could look back with 
such warm affection towards his younger days, what must 
those earlier days have been; and what should ours be who 
live beneath the greater glory of the Gospel? It is no un- 
common thing to grieve over opportunities gone by, or. to 
regret the lapse of those “seasons of refreshing” when it seemed 
to be better with us than it now is. But the Christian too often 
forgets that there are varying aspects and phases in the com- 
plexion of his course. There is a morning and an evening—the 
sky may be red and lowering, or it may be bright without a cloud 
—the dew, the rain, the clear shining have each its mission ; 
and the soul's place must not be measured by externals. 

But this great fact the Bible seems to note distinctly, that 
each period has its proper work—its peculiar developments. 
Our youth is made for love: and touched by the constraining: 
love of Christ it burns more purely, more intensely, than in after 
years. ‘The older convert has to unlearn much before he can 
cast |himself trustingly, entirely, heartily, upon the bosom of 
his Saviour. Ie throws off the man, and becomes again a 
child; but youth has no need for this. He comes in all the 
unspoiled, artless, fervor of his soul, to Christ, and is received 
and welcomed and glorified, as he cries out of the abundance 
of his overflowing heart, “ My Beloved is mine, and I am his!” 

LITERARY MERIT OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


_EveN in a literary aspect the Bible is unique. Ease, sim- 
plicity, and grandeur, characterize its statements; myth and 
speculation are unknown to it: the historical element predo- 
minates. No other ancient cosmogony will sustain comparison 
with it. While Philosophy was still breathing mist, and living 
in a chaos, the opening sentence of the Bible had been shining 
on the Hebrew mind for centuries, a ray direct from heaven. 
Nor has science been able to transcend that sublime affirmation. 
It is too spiritual for Materialism to embrace—too personal and 
substantial for Pantheism to dissipate —Harris’s Man Primeval. 
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THE ANCIENT FOUNTAIN, * 


AGES ago the water oozed through the overhanging rock, 
and fell in brilliant drops into the basin it had scooped in the 
bank beneath. It leaped over the rim of the little pool, and 
ran singing and murmuring through the forest, flashing in the 
sunbeams as it glided along, by glade and leafy bower, bearing 
life and freshness in its course. | 

Cool and sparkling in the summer, pure and liquid in the 
winter, those crystal globules splashed in ceaseless succession 
into the dimpled reservoir. When the snow lay around, and its 
edge was fringed with icicles, the unchilled mirror reflected 
the scarlet hue of the holly berries which clustered above it. 
The spring flowers bent their heads over it, as if endeavoring to 
gaze on their own beauty. The summer sunbeams flickered on 
it through a leafy screen, which autumn withdrew, while it 
added a fresher green to the bordering of moss. Seasons and 
years rolled on—the little spring was unchanging—exhaust- 
less. 

The forest deer sought the surmy glade, to slake his thirst 
with the clear water, and repose on the soft turf. The birds 
hovered over it, dipping their beaks from time to time, and 
warbling grateful songs. The fox and the wild cat resorted 
hither, the water flowed for them also—and if chance brought 
the hunter within the sound of the falling drops, he stayed the 
chase, to drink of the bright stream, and rest in that lovely 
bower. Years rolled away—the footsteps of man and beast had 
worn a pathway to the fountain. The outlaw made it his 
trysting place, and the traveller paused in his journey to 
refresh himself at that inexhaustible bow). 

Sounds of war arose in the land: and two bands of men—of 
brethren—children of one great Father—spread themselves on 
the same plain, breathed the same air, drank of the same 
streamlet, and then hasted to stain their hands with each other’s 
blood. One who stood by the fountain might have heard the 
roar of the battle, the shrieks of the wounded, and the shouts 
of the conqueror. The vanquished fied through the forest— 
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many passed by the peaceful stream. Some drank, and passed 
on—some drank and died—some sank exhausted ere they could 
reach the living water. Hither, too, came the pursuer—hatred 
and despair supplied a momentary strength—the wounded 
sprang up to grapple with his foe—his brother—and the mur- — 
dering and the murdered passed away together—whither ? | 
The full moon shone brightly on that beauteous spot, lighting 
up the crimsoned turf and the ghastly faces of the dead. . The 
pure drops glistened in its rays like falling diamonds; but the 
flower cups were filled, and the rill was swollen with blood. 
On the battle plain the victor founded an abbey, that prayers 
might be said, and masses sung, for the souls of the slain. The 
monks enlarged the basin of the fountain, and chained an iron 
eup to the rock, for the convenience of the passengers. And on 
a grey stone beside it, they carved a crucifix, and this 
“Brinke, wearie pilgrim, Drinke and prape.” 


Hither came the lay-brother of the abbey to draw the water 
and to tell his beads. Hither, at morn and eve, came maidens 
from hut and homestead. Hither eame the forester, to eat his. 
nooaday meal and mutter a paternoster as he drank. The 
steel-clad knight doffed his helmet to lave his throbbing brow, 
and as he threw himself on the mossy bank, the quiet beauty of 
the scene filled his mind with soft and peaceful images, which 
arose in after days to quell many a stormy thought and fierce 
passion. The pilgrim, with the scallop shell in his hat, knelt 
revercently before quenching his thirst, and gave praise to Him. 
who had protected him through his journeyings, and brought 
him again to his native land. The soldier, with the red cross 
on his shoulder, drank of the fountain, and renewed his vow as 
he bent before the crucifix,—treasuring in his heart, with that 
vow, bright memories and hopes which haunted him through 
burning plain and bloody fight. 

But a purer faith dawned—dimly at first, but becoming 
_ @learer and stronger—not peacefully, but in storm and strife. 
Men had forgotten the substance in the symbol—now they 
would have crushed and cast away the symbol for the sake of 
the substance. The new belicf prevailed; and when the mon- 
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astery was partially destroyed, and the monks driven away, 
the iconoclastes broke the carved stone, throwing the fragments 
into the basin; and the fountain was for a time almost 
deserted. 

Then the villagers returned one by one to the “Holy Well;” 
and when the part of the abbey which remained was converted: 
into a farm-house, the basin was cleared, and thebroken stone 
was laid before it, so as to form stepping stones. In process of 
time the forest was partially cut down; the land was:cultivated; 
but the hollies and elms were left around the spring; though the 
foot-path was widened to a lane. And with change ofscene — 
came change of name, and of visitants. The ploughman,the 
sower, the hay-maker, the reaper, the gleaner, the wood-outter,: 
came to the “Stone Spring;” the merry child was pleased to: 
count the drops as they fell, and intercept them with»hisdim~- 
pled hand; and the grey-haired man loved to sit on themossy’ 
bank, on sunny summer evenings, and recollect. the days 
then, are falling now!" 

Yes! through ‘all changes the living aing-tovdelinhandnn 
and the motto which the monks inscribed on the stone, is ‘not 
that living too? Does not the cheerful trickle call on the 
passer by to drink and pray? Is it not echoed in the bird's 
song? and in the cool rustle of the summer leaves? Few could 
read the characters on the stone, bat there are calls which all 
can perceive, and to which many a heart has responded and 
bounded with gratitude to the Giver of the refreshment and 
the beauty.’ A thoughtful boy often pored over those antique 
letters.’ He cleared the lichens from them, and whtn the sun 
threw a full light on them, he tried again and again to decipher 
them—but in vain: they were unknown characters to him, and 
he left his native place bearing that spring—a memory and @ 
mystery—in his breast. 

It is a sultry summer day; how burningly the sun pours 
down its rays on the dusty lane, and the fields on either side of 
it; aslight haze dims, without concealing, the distant land- 
scape: but the sky is a stainless blue. A breath of air some- 
times lifts the leaves, and then they fall again drowsily without 
even a rustle. The cattle are standing or lying motionless 
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under the tall hedges. The birds are taking their siesta—all is 
still and silent, except that ever-bubbling fountain. What a 
deliciously cool shade the old ‘elm casts on it! one sunbeam has 
found its way to it, and dances and glistens on the surface of 
the water—how it sparkles in the light! the bright beads skim 
across the pool, linger a moment on its edge, and mingle with 
the stream. Here comes a traveller 


he bends from his horse, 
fills the iron cup, drinks, and passes on. Here is a group of 
children—they care not for the heat—on they come, running, 
shouting, rejoicing in the free air and the glad sunshine; they 
hear the music of the water, and rush to the spring; one drinks 
from the cup—one is on his knees and drinking from the rill— 
one drinks from the pool—one catches the drops in the hollow 
of his hand; then, they are gone, running, leaping, along the 
lane with’ redoubled energy. Now come a party. of gleaners, 
they throw down their loads and seat themselves on the bank. 
They drink, and re‘reshed by the few minutes’ repose in that 
cool bower, plod on again cheerfully. Here comes a waggon 
laden with golden grain—slowly the large heavy horses drag 
the rich weight along, while the driver stays to take a draught; 
and a Boy, mounted on the very top of the load, scrambles 
down to pay his tribute tothe spring. 

Yonder comes a traveller. Years have sped on since last he 
trod that line; yet every bending—every bush is well remem- 
bered. Ile quickens his steps as he approaches the well known 
group of elms and hollies—is the fountain dropping there still? 
That old grey stone-—does it remain? Ah! he can read those 
mysterious letters now, battered and time-worn as they are— 
some ilegible—some gone—he can yet distinguish their 
purport— 

“Drink, weary pilarim, Drink and prap.”’ 


Could he have read it in his boyhood, he might have scorned 
the lesson, but the world has taught him strange lore—he 
knows that life is a weary pilgrimage—besprinkled indeed with 
blessings, like that bounteous spring—pure, peaceful, and free 
toall. Ife has learned that thoserblessings must be sanctified 
with thanksgiving and with prayer, but the lesson comes with 
ten-fold force to his heart, here in the haunts of his childhood, 
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echoed by the falling water, reflected from this broken stone. 
’ Ile drinks of the clear, sparkling fount, and passes on; yet on, 
on through the weary walks of life, the memory lives in his 
heart like the water in the rock, welling forth in life and 
refreshment, ever calling—ever echoing—as blessings un- 
numbered and unmerited spring up in his path, 

“Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and prap.” 


THE GOSPEL, “THE POWER OF GOD.” * 


Why has religion such unconqucrable power? Wherefore 


does it assume the mastery over all the strongest instincts of 
| our nature? What is there in it, thus to lift the soul into an 


indomitable and triumphant defiance of all antagonistic forces? 
I. There is naturalness. Whatever is unnatural tends to 
| weakness. It is so in the vegetable system. Twist the tree 
into an unnatural conformation, and it will never reach the 
strength belonging to its kind. The exotic plant rooted in our 
soil, never has that firm texture, that stately form, those lovely 
tints, that sweet fragrance, which it unfolds in its native earth. 
It is so with animal life. Transport any living creature into an 
unnatural climate, or put it into an unnatural position, let it 
partake of unnatural substances, or be engaged in unnatural 
exercises—whatever is unnatural to it will steal away its 
strength. The analogy holds especially good in relation to 
mind. Sin is an alienation from nature. The soul without 
religion is in an unnatural state. It is a moral plant rooted in 
a foreign soil, from which no healthy nutriment can be derived ; 
the soil of error. A moral creature living in an atmosphere it 
was never made to breathe; the atmosphere of sin. An lre- 
ligious soul therefore, is necessarily weak. It does not pulsate 
with the current of health. It does not wear its lovely bloom, 
Its action is spasmodic. Its beauty the hectic flush of death. 
It is diseased, withered, drooping. It is “ without strength.” 
But religion brings the soul back to nature—places it in cir- 
cumstances congenial to its health and growth, plants it in its 


* We have before alluded to the admirable volume from which we make the 
above extract—the Rev. D. Thomas's “Six Lectures to Young Men,” now 
issued in a collected form, under the somewhat singular title of ‘* The Crisis 


of “Being.” 
G3 
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native soil, breathes around it its native airs, pours on it the 
rays of its native sun, and waters it with its native dews—that 
soil is the everlasting truth of God, in which it is “rooted” and 
from which it drinks up immortal vigour—those genial airs that 
play around, are the generous sympathies of a heart overflowing 
with love to God and man—those quickening rays come 
streaming down from the sun of righteousness; and those re- 
freshing dews that penetrate its fibres, and rest upon its 
branches, are the benignant influences of heaven ever descend- 
ing on the good. The soul in such a state, becomes fair as the 
lily, fruitful as the vine, and sturdy as the trees that waved of 
old, from the heights of Lebanon. 

II. Concentration. This is another element of power con- 
nected with religion. The force of all the great energies in 
nature, depends wpon condensation. Light steam, air, elec- 
tricitvy—-these diffused are comparatively powerless, but com- 
pressed they are mighty. It is so with mind. When it 
oscillates between different points—when its attention is dis- 
tracted by different objects—when it is divided in its sympathies 
and plans, it is without strength. It is a mere toy in the hand 
of circumstances—a feather in the wind—a straw on the bosom 
of the stream. “Unstable as water thou shalt not excel.” 
The mind is often, even in a more powerless state than that of 
unfixedness. Its energies are sometimes in violent conflict be- 
tween themselves. Reason and inclination, passion and con- 
science, these are frequently at war with each other. Now, 
religion unites the heart to fear the name of God—brings all the 
powers of the soul to one point. I know of nothing else that 
can produce this coalition within. There are some things that 


will enlist the passions, but not the conscience, so that the man. 


who pursues them, will be weak and timid, because in every 
step he is opposing the greater part of his nature. He is “a 
reed shaken with the wind.” But religion catches all the rays 
of the soul, and bends them to a focus—arrests all its currents, 
and turns them into one channel. Before that blazing focus, or 
that resistless torrent, who, or what can stand? Paul was a 
prodigy of power. He was in perils oft, without fear. He 
endured grievous afllictions without complaint. He faced ma- 
lignant foes, but never felt dismay. The frown of authority 


— 
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ever rested like a dark shadow, on his path. Yet he traversed 
the world with a fearless soul and with a resolute mind. Hun- 
dreds of his generation he converted to his own views. He 
shed an influence upon his race, pure as the light, wide as 
humanity, and lasting as the soul. One expression explains his 
power—* this one thing I do.” 

III. Spiritualism. This is another element of power. By 
this, 1 mean a supreme regard to the concerns and claims of 
mind. ‘The man who holds his temporal interest as transcen- 
dent, must on that very account, be fearful and feeble. His 
treasures are here. Everything that gives value to his life, 
lies within the horizon of sense ; is subject to decay, and capa- 
ble of being wrested from his hands. He knows that if he lose 
what he has on earth, he loses his all, and to such a loss he is 
exposed every moment. His physical weal is therefore his great 
object of solicitude. He cannot afford to endure a pain, to brave 
a danger, to make a sacrifice—for he has nothing higher than 
his present comfort—nothing to receive in exchange for what 
he forfeits here. How can such a man have power? Winds, 
lightning, floods, disease, commercial depression—everything 
in fact, animate or inanimate, that is likely to pluck the flowers, 
blight the beauties, or steal the fruits from his Paradise, he 
crouches to, as a slave to his master. He may be exhilarated, 
and talk as a brave man, when all things flow in his favor, but 
let fortune reverse her course, and he is crushed, and becomes 
feeble as a child. As long as he loves the outward supremely, 
so long must he have a cringing servile soul. But the religious 
man is impressed with the incomparable importance of spirit. 
The gems of oceans, the gold of continents, the lustre of stars— 
these are puerilities to him in the presence of a sou/, Outward 
things are valuable to his eye, only as they subserve the in- 
terests of the spiritual within. He is inspired with the idea of 
Jesus, that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he hath. His home even now, is not amongst the 


things that are seen and temporal, but in regions unseen and 


eternal. He sits in heavenly places. His treasures are where 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and where no thief can 
break through and steal. He estimates death again. Of what 
can such a man be afraid? If he be not afraid of him, or them, 


can kill the body, what power on earth can him? 


Hence with on indomitable apirit he can drown. his soul. 
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tubs—caverned walls, dark and tunnel-like about us, and a 
curious warm earthy odour, not at all unpleasant, and mixed 
somehow up with a smell of stables. One of the pitmen im- 
mediately hands us one of the lumps of clay which serve as 
candlesticks. The spot where the people are actually digging 
may be a mile or two from the shaft; and we plod our rough 


way towards it, through dark tunnels paved with little tram 


ways. Besides the shaft by which we have descended another 
has most probably been sunk some dozen yarjls, more or less, 
from it; and the main passages, or galleries, must always be so 
arranged as to communicate with both. Without such a dis- 
position of matters there would be no means of forcing a current 
of air through the mine. These shafts have, of course, different 
functions to perform, but in all of them a space is partitioned 
off for the exclusive purpose of conducting down fresh air into 
the workings, and letting it escape when it is done with. The 
shaft through which the ventilating current descends is called 
the down-cast shaft—that through which the air ascends, the 
up-cast shaft. Almost immediately under the latter, piled upon 
a great square block of niasonry and surrounded by caverned 
walls, is heaped a vast roaring furnace, burning night and day. 
The effect of this furnace is, of course, to rarify to a high degree 
the air beneath the up-cast shaft, and consequently to produce 
through all the mine a current setting towards it. Of course 
the cold air descends the other shaft to supply the vacancy: and 
it is then, by a system of doors and traps, forced to traverse 
every foot of every passage of the mine before it is allowed, in 
popular terms, to be sucked in by the draught of the furnace. 
From the two shafts, passages or corridors all connected with 
each other, branch away in parallel or different directions, as the 
case may be; the passages connected with the down-cast shaft 
being traversed by a fresh breeze running into the mine—those 
connected with the up-cast, traversed by a breeze nearly as 
strong, but by no means so fresh. The rolley-ways or principal 
thoroughfare of the mine, of course, are cut in the bed of coal, 
which may rise on either side nearly to the roof, or which may 
extend only three or four feet up the wall, like the strip of 
wainscoating in old-fashioned rooms. The next thing to be 
done is to work out the coals from the bed. Narrow passages 
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are therefore cut, generally about four feet high, right into the 
coal, at right angles from the rolley-way., These passages are 
called “head-ways.” At acertain distance they expand into 
spaces of greater width, of oblong square shape, formed, of 
course, by the excavation of the coals. These spaces or chambers 
are called “ boards” or workings, and there the coals are hewn. 
We will suppose that two “ boards” are being wrought at once. 
The miners are therefore excavating two oblong chambers at 
right angles from the rolley-way, and leaving between each a 
great mass of solid coal. But the boards must be connected, or 
they could not well be ventilated. A passage is therefore dug 
from one to the other, parallel with the rolley-way, but at the 
depth of the board from it. Thus it will be seen that a great 
square pillar of coal is left untouched, but that there is free 
communication round it, its boundaries being the rolley-way on 
one side, the two oblong rooms with their narrow necks on two 
others, and the passage parallel to the rolley-way on the fourth. 
Each pillar of coal left entire supports the roof, and the process 
is carried on, square after square being formed, until the bound- 
ary of the mine is reached, or until the difficulty of ventilating 
the labyrinth of boards puts a stop to progress in that direction, 
The boards are generally about five yards wide, and the pillars 
are generally about sixteen by twenty yards. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the miner at first.leaves nearly two-thirds of the 
coal untouched. The hewer is at his labor in the board, cutting 
down the coal; thus, of course, enlarging every hour the 
chamber in which he works, and filling from time to time the 
tubs which stand beside him, and which the putter directly 
seizes, and pushes upon narrow tramways back out through the 
boards and narrow necks into the rolley-way. The little trapper 
opens the door for him to pass—a door, which were it not kept 
shut, would allow the air-current to escape into the main corridor, 
instead of forcing it to make its way, as it will do, into the next 
board; and the driver outside in the rolley-way, with his low 
platform-like train, receives and places upon it the coal-filled 
tubs, which the putter delivers into his hands, and, when his 
freight is complete, makes the best of his way with it out to the 
pit shaft. | 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE DRUNKARD’S CUP. 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contention? Who 
hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath redness of eyes? 

They that tarry long at the 
wine!. They that go to 
seck mixed wine! Look 
not thou upon _ the 
wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its 
colour in the 
CUP; 
when it 
moveth itself 
aright; 
AT 
the last 
it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 


Enguiries and Correspondence. 


ANSWER TO THE ENQUIRY ar Pace 89. 
No. 4. Socinianism. 


It was with feelings of considerable interest that I read the 
statement of “ Joseph” in your last number. 

I am glad, in the first place, that he expects all who possess 
Christian principles to carry them into practice, and has no 
sympathy with those who walk not by the rule of the gospel. 

But I am sorry, in the second place, that he should have 
fallen into the society of those who hold the seductive and 
ruinous doctrines of Socinianism; for though their outward 
conduct, so far as he sees it, may appear irreproachable, there is 
something radically wrong in the “spirit of their minds.” The 
fundamental doctrines of orthodox Christianity are “ repentance 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ;” and where 
there are no clear views of the enormity of human depravity, 
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there can neither be that deep and sincere repentance required by 
the gospel, nor that simple faith in the sufficiency of Christ's 
atonement which leads us to look to Him alone as the propitia- 
tion for our sins. 

The Socinian regards Christ—not as the One Sacrifice offered 
on our behalf—but simply as an inspired teacher, and a holy 
man. He professes to adopt him as his Example; but he dis- 
avows him as his Redeemer. He admits him to be divine in a 
qualified sense, as Plato, or Du Bartas, or Milton are sometimes 
said to be; but altogether repudiates His Eternal Power and 
Godhead—a doctrine so entirely at variance with the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, as to make us naturally 
cautious in receiving him as a brother. 

I can quite understand the character of the “ religious 
education” referred to, and sincerely deplore the fact that 
there are so many “simple, timid, Christians,”’ in the p int 
day. Amiable, well-meaning, and consistent in practice, they 
are nevertheless often sadly wanting in information, and an 
enlightened confidence in the stability of God’s Word. They 
can give no conclusive reason for their belief beyond the intangi- 
ble and incommunicable testimony of the witness within. 
Without deprecating this internal evidence, it must be sufficiently 
clear to all, that those who do nof possess it, must be proof 
against every argument in favor of its power and value—it can 
only influence those who have it. Something, then, is wanted 
beyond this, when we are arguing with individuals who have no 
personal experience of God’s grace in the heart. They have 
aright to ask us what we believe, and why we believe it? and it 
is the duty of every Christian to be prepared with an answer. 

Little or no scholarship is requisite for this purpose. We 
have seldom occasion with our ample opportunities, to go back to 
the original tongues of Scripture. It will be urged, perhaps, by 
some sceptic, that this or that passage of Holy Writ is incor- 
rectly rendered, and being unable to translate it ourselves, it 
might naturally be supposed that we must give up the argument. 
By no means. Its received meaning is an historical fact. There 
is no such thing, in matters of this kind, as intuition. The 
greatest linguist arrives at his conclusion through lexicons and 
vocabularies—he does not invent it: or, if he do, it must be 
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valueless. We have, therefore, always such resources as these 
to fall back upon. 

These remarks, however, apply only to mere verbal quibbles, 
of which “‘ Joseph,” seems most afraid. But the point at issue 
between the Socinian and the orthodox Christian is not a ques- 


tion of words and names: it is’ one involving great facts and 


principles. The various religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Jews—and we might add, of almost all the nations of aritiquity, 
as well as the very spirit and essence of the Gospel scheme, 
require us to believe in the Godhead of the Saviour; so that, if 
we should accept the entire Unitarian version of the New 
Testament—“that thing called a translation,” as it was desig- 
nated by one of our highest legal authorities some years since— 
it would go but a very little way in convincing us we were in 


error. With the mind, the works, the claims of Christ before 


us, as. developed in his life, his teachings, his sufferings and 
death, we should still be compelled to cry out, “ Truly this was 
the Son of God!” Whether we designate him by this name or 
any other, the facts of his mission remain the same, and the 


works which he wrought testify conclusively of his divinity. So. 


all the sacrifices of the Jews. Required to be without spot or 
blemish, they could not surely typify any mere mortal—a suppo- 
sition which strikes at once at the whole theory of substitution. 
“ The just for the unjust,”’ is the claim urged no less by reason, 
than revelation. And only in the person of Jesus could that 
claim be met. It behoved Him, and none but him, to suffer and 
to be raised from the dead the third day. : 

The experience of good old John Newton, when he first ex- 
perienced the power of Divine grace in his heart, is the experience 
of all true believers. “ Nothing less than an Almighty Saviour,” 


said he, “ will do for me.” And prom, less would have satis- 
fied God’s justice. Jacos. 


NEW ENQUIRIES* . 
No. 5. Faith and Sens. 


trine, that we ought not to believe uny thing we do not understand. 


Many persons, on the other hand, teach that in certain things we are 


* Answers are solicited from our readers. They should be forwarded before 
the 10th of the month. re 
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simply to take God at his word; and as they say, ‘ trust Him where 
we cannot trace Him.” A third class speak of some matters as being 
“ above reason, but not contrary to it; though I have always under- 
stood that where a thing is above us, or out of our reach, we can 
know nothing about it, and cannot therefore say whether it is opposed 
to, or consonant with, our actual knowledge or experience, 

I should like to know your opinion on these several points, and 
am, Yours, &c., 

Firivs. 
6. Laws of Manou. 

Srr,—I find it stated in a periodical of very large circulation, 
“that the law of Moses is the oldest specimen of a moral law that 
we have in the western world; but not so old as the Indian law of 
Manou, the most ancient of moral legislators.” | 

I presume the reference is to the well-known “ Institutes of 
Menn,” but as I can find no proof whatever that they are of an age 
at all comparable to that of the Mosaic code, I shall feel greatly 
obliged if way of your can me’ 
they are supposed to be so. 

It is necdless to say that Gy 

consider it is sinful on the part of a professor to ride in an omnibus, 
or by railway, on the Sabbath, not for what is usually called pleasure, 
but to hear a certain preacher, or to be conveyed home. 

An answer, with proofs, would greatly oblige, 


8. Happiness in Heaven, 

Stz,—Will you favor me with an answer to the followiag enquiry. 

Will there be degrees of happiness in heaven or not? ~ 
It appears to me that the parable of the laborers in the vineyard 
decidedly states that all will receive the same reward: bat I cannot 
reconcile this and Luke xx, 36, with Mat. xx. 23, and Rev. xxii. 12. 
An Enquirer. . 
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POETRY. 


THE OLD CAMP. 
fOne of the most noted of our Roman Camps is that sometimes called “ Jockey’s 
Ring,” on Farnham Heath, about two miles from the town. The situation is 
very clevated, commanding fine and extensive views over several counties. The 
army of the Roman general once lay encamped here. Ancient coins, cups, knives, 
and pipes, are dug up at this place from time to time. Crooksbury-hill, with its 
fir plantations which descend to and surround the beautiful ruins of Waverley 
Abbey, forms a prominent feature in the landscape. | 


No more from this proud height 
The eye looks down on marshalled armies near, 
No glittering swords, no war flags meet the sight, 
No clarion trump sounds now upon the ear, 


But lovelier, better, far— 

Fair village-church spires shine through distant trees, 
And sweeter, softer strains than songs of war, 

Float on the pinions of the mountain breeze. 


The choral hymn of praise 
From bands of infant children oft is heard, 
Who join at even-time their simple lays 


| 
| 
With the sweet vesper song of forest bird. 


While sunset’s glowing skies 
Bathe with their lustrous hues the scene around, 
: Crowning dark Crooksbury’s brow with brilliant dies, 
| Which rose before enwrapt in gloom profound— 


1 The far-off purple hills 

1 Looming till now, so cloud-like and so cold, 

. Grow bright beneath those rays, and the pure rills 
| Upon earth’s bosom, gleam like veins of gold. 


But where are they who trod 

In battle armour on this silent plain? 
Their spirits have gone up to meet their God, 

Their bodies have resolved to dust again. 
They fought for wordly fame, 

And hope of worldly glory fired each heart ; 
But long forgotten is each warrior’s name, 


Who in those battles’ bore a signal part. 
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Oh Thou who reigns’t above 

Where countless squadrons of bright angels stand, 
Teach us to wear Thine armour, seek Thy love, 

And call us home at last to join thy heavenly band. 


ANNIE WHITE. 


THOUGHTS FOR BIRTHDAYS. 


Another station on time’s gliding railway, 
Life's train hath passed; 

And now, anticipation’s eager glances, 
Onwards are cast. 

The present age is full of noise and action ; 
And earnest thought 

And meditation, through our rapid transit, 
Are rarely sought. 

Yet are there seasons when the troubled waters 
Of passion’s tide, 

Touched for a moment by the rod of wisdom, 
Hush, and divide. 


And o’er the opened pathway of the spirit, 
Good feelings cross; 
Then earthly gain compared with life eternal, 
Seems but as dross. 
Then holy vows are breathed forth ut the altar 
Of thankful hearts; 
And hopes grow pure and bright, as stars that glisten, 
When day departs. : 


Let such be our experience, as we welcome 
Each new-born year; 

Let worldly mists before truth’s radiant sunbeam 
Fast disappear. 


And the wide-spread expanse of God's rich goodness 
Arrest our gaze; 

And songs, expressive of the soul’s emotion, 
Resound His praise! 
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No magic glass have we which brings the future 
Within our ken; 
But mighty faith the confidence sustains 
Of Christian men. 
Joy may light up our coming path; or sorrow 
Our cup o’er-run; 
} O God of love! all-wise are thy decrees— 
: Thy will be done! 
London. H. M. W. 


“GOOD NIGHT, MAMMA!” 


[A little girl, two years of age, died afier a very short illness. When her eyes 
began to grow dim with death, she evidently fancied that it was night and she was 
going to sleep; and she departed with her customary ‘Good Night, Mamma!” 
many times repeated, trembling on her lips | 


“Goon night, mamma, good night!” 

| Sweet little prattler! with what thrilling power 
This simple sentence came in that sad hour 

To those who watched around thy dying bed, 

_ Conscious, alas! that every hope had fled, 

| Oh, as they listened, burning tear-drops fell, 

f For each one knew thine was a long farewell! 


- “Good night, mamma, good night!” 
ti - Thick shades had gathered o’er thy soft blue eye, 
And thou didst think that evening veiled the sky! 
| So gentle was the touch of our last foe, 

The unexpected call so sweet and low, 

That thou wert soothed to beautiful repose, 

And fancied death was but the daylight’s close! 


“ Good night, mamma, good night!” 
| Yes, precious child! thou dost in Jesus sleep, 
| 


Calm is thy slumber; wherefore should we weep ? 
Thou canst not hear the sounds of grief and strife, 
Nor feel the thousand bitter ills of life ; 

No more wilt thou be weary or distrest :— 

Oh, who would waken thee from that sweet rest ! 
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‘Good night, mamma, good night!” 
Thy dying words, so touching, and so brief, 
May give a mother’s aching heart relief; 
For they remind her of the coming day, 
When the short sleep of death shall pass away ; 
When parted ones shall meet in realms of light, 
And infant lips no longer speak of night! 


“THE PIOUS DEAD.” 


BuEss’p are the dead who die 
Believing on the Lord, 
They from their labors rest, 
And reap a rich reward. 
No more beset by sin, 
Tempted and tried no more, 
Within the promis’d land 
Their conflict now is o'er. 
They fought the fight of faith, 
Looking to Christ alone ; 
And now as victors crown’d 
Appear before his throne. 
While pilgrims here below 
They had their doubts and fears, 
And humbly mourn’d their guilt 
With eyes suffus’d by tears. 
Their path was often dark, 
And Providence obscure ; 
But God all faithful, made 
His word of promise sure. 
And now to glory rais’d 
They serve him day and night, 
While all their service proves 
Ineffable delight. 
No foe invades their peace, 
No pain disturbs their rest, 
Safe in their Father's house. 
Number'd amongst the bless’d, 
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Faith now is lost in sight, 
And in fruition, hope, 

While all their wondrous powers 
Find free and ample scope. 


O pleasing thought, that friends 
Whose loss we mourn and grieve, 
Would not return to earth, 
Such blessedness to leave. 


But looking down on us 

They beckon from the sky, 
And with inviting voice, 

“Come, come up hither,” cry. ‘ 
Incline our hearts, O Lord, 

To listen to their voice, 
That when our course is run, 

We, with them, may rejoice. 

A. A, Drxey. 


HYMN, 


LorD, from highest heaven bending— 
Heaven's bright dome of crystal, where 

Seraph’s songs the vaults are rending, 
Listen to our humble prayer. 


Sinful, mortal, dust and ashes, 
Scarce we dare to hope or trust. 

Sin’s vast mountain-pile abashes 
Our vex’d spirits to the dust. 


But thy Cross—a merey*token— 
Tells us we may dare to pray, 

Sin’s strong brazen links are broken, 
See, bright dawns salvation’s day. 

Then with deep heart-felt devotion, 
On the sinner’s Saviour call ; 

He can calm life’s stormy ocean, 

Jesus, Saviour, All in all! 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 
EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY.. 


APRIL, 1850. 


EASTERN INNS. 


One of the most interesting notes in the Pictorial Bible 
is that upon the khans or carayanserais of the East, in 
illustration of the circumstances connected with the 
Nativity of our Saviour, as recorded by St. Luke. ; 

Our engraving represents the interior court of a cara- 
yanserai at Mayar, on the road from Ispahan to Shiraz, 
which may be regarded as the type of many others, and 
might almost be supposed to be the original of the fol- 
lowing description. . 

“In the East there is not, and we have no information 
or probability. that there ever were, such places of enter. 
tainment as we understand when we speak of inns... A 
person who comes to a town, where he has no friends to 
receive him into their houses, seeks accommodation at the 
carayanserai_or khan, where he may stay as long as he 
pleases, generally without payment; but is only provided 
with lodging for himself and beast, if he. have any, and 
with water from the premises. The room or cell which he 
obtains is perfectly bare. He may.procure a mat, perhaps, 
but nothing more; and hence every one who travels, 
provided he has a beast, takes with him a rug, a piece of 
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carpet, or cven a mattress, (that is a thick quilt, padded 
with wool or cotton,) or something of the sort, to form his 
bed wherever he rests, whether in a town or country 


~~ 


caravanseral. 
| “ But one who travels on foot cannot thus encumber 
-) . himself, and is content to make the cloak he had worn by 


day to serve for bed And bedding by night. It is the same 
with respect to food: he purchases what he needs at the 
town Or village in or near which the khan may be situated; 
and if he require a cooked meal, he dresses it himself, for 
which purpose a traveller's baggage also contains one or 
more pots and dishes, with a vessel for water. A foot tra- 
i veller dispenses with warm meals, unless he may sometimes 
i be enabled to procure something ready dressed in the 
qf markets of the more considerable towns to which he comes. 
In those parts where towns are widely asunder, khans are 
more or less dispersed over the open country; and in these, 
or wherever they are not, the traveller lives upon the 
4 victuals which he has brought with him from the last 
: inhabited town, in the knowledge that these remote khans 
: | offer nothing but shelter, and that no provisions can be 
ebtained in their neighbourhood. 

‘““A khan usually presents externally the appearance of 
a square, formed by strong and lofty walls, with a high and , 
often handsome gateway, which offers an entrance to the 
interior. On passing through this the traveller finds him- 
self in a large open quadrangle, surrounded on all sides by 
a number of distinct recesses, the back walls of which 
contain doors leading to the small cells or rooms which 
afford to travellers the accommodation they require. Every 
apartment is thus perfectly detached, consisting of the 
room and recess in front. In the latter the occupant 
usually sits till the day has declined, and there he often 
prefers to sleep at night. 

“ Besides these private apartments, there is usually in 
the centre of one or more of the sides of the quadrangle, a 
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large and lofty hall, where the principal persons may meet 
for conversation or entertainment. The floors of these 
apartments, the recesses, the rooms, and halls, are raised 
two or three feet above the level of the court they surround, 
upon a platform or bank of earth faced with masonry. In 
the centre of the court is a well or cistern, offering to the 
trayeller that most essential of conveniences in a warm 
climate—pure water. 

‘‘Many caravanserais are without stables; the cattle 
being accommodated in the open area. But the most 
complete establishments have very excellent stables, in 
covered avenues, which extend behind the ranges of apart- 
ments, and the entrance to it is by a covered passage at one 
of the corners of the quadrangle. The stable is on a level 
with the court, and consequently below the level of the 
buildings, by the height of the platform on which they 
stand. Nevertheless, this platform is allowed to project 
behind into the stable, so as to form a bench, to which the 
horses’ heads are turned, and on which they can, if they 
like, rest the nose-bags of hair-cloth from which they eat. 
It often happens that not only this bench exists in the 
stable, but also recesses corresponding to those in front of, 
the apartments, and formed by the side walls which, divide 
the rooms, being allowed to project behind into the stable.” 

The word rendered “ manger’’ in Luke ii. 7, is supposed 
by Mr. Kitto to refer to some such recess as those just 
described in the stables of an Eastern Khan; and this ex- 


planation, he says, “ was strongly suggested to his mind » 


while himself finding accommodation in one of these 
stables, when there was ‘no room’ for him in the proper 
lodging apartments of carayanserais.’’ 
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HENRY’S LESSONS. 


Ir was “the quiet hour,”—that is, the time appointed for 
preparing lessons in a certain library. The fire blazed bright- 
ly, and the cheerful lamp shed a pleasant glow over a group of 
young people, who with books and maps, were busily engaged 
in studying their portions for recitation the next day. Miss H. 
sat at the head of the table, enforcing her precepts by her own 
good example of diligence, in collecting information upon the 
shells and plants which had been the subjects of mutual 
interest in their afternoon’s ramble, and ready to direct their 
efforts in acquiring knowledge; for, “ Read and you will 
know,” was her general maxim. For Miss H. to enact the part 
of dictionary and gazeteer, was an exception to the rule. 

The silence of the “quiet hour” was so profound, and the 
whole party so completely engrossed in their occupations, that 
a deep sigh from Henry made every one look up in 
amazement. 

Henry and Charles attended an excellent tutor in the 
neighbourhood; but they so prized this pleasant season for 
preparation, that they obtained permission to bring their books 
and slates to their sisters’ study—upon condition,” remarked 
Miss H. playfully, “that you, as foreigners, yield the same 
obedience to the queen of the school room, as her rightful 
subjects,”"—a condition which was rarely violated after Master 
Charles found himself and his affairs summarily ejected, for 
daring exploit of fun, which, though perchance innocent in 
itself, was so ill-timed, that “the queen” felt herself compelled 
to decree and execute sentence of banishment. 

But to return to our story. Henry's sigh fixed all eyes upon 
him, and his usually merry countenance wore so woeful an 
expression, that there was a general exclamation, ‘“ What can 
be the matter ? ” 

“Oh this horrible spelling lesson!” said the boy, stretching 
himself, “I shall never be able to fix it in my memory: just 
look, Miss H. at these long words without the least connexion ; 
some too that. I never heard of before. It is almost as difficult 
as my Greek grammar,— homogenous,’ ‘ heterogeneous,’ ‘ lugu- 


brious,’ ‘metempsychosis,’ ‘ psychological.’—a whole column of 
such outrageous terms,” 
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“Perhaps it would help you, to get Johnson’s dictionary, my 
dear boy, and read the quotations, by which he illustrates the 
meaning of words.” 

“T have done that already, but his quotations are so grand 
that I do not feel any wiser than before, and my tutor will be 
sure to ask the meaning of the words. Indeed I shall never 
remember how to spell them till I understand them a little 
better. Oh dear, how I hate spelling! there seem no rules for 
it either, if there were, one might hope to learn it in time.” 

“ However, as the education of a gentleman cannot be deemed 
complete, till he can spell correctly, perhaps* it will be more 
expedient to try and conquer the difficulty, than to lament its 
existence. Shall I try to assist you ?” 

“Indeed I shall be thankful if you can spare time; here’s a 
list of unpronounceable words.” 

“A Latin and Greek scholar like — will soon master 
this, Henry. Most of these words are derived from those lan- 
guages, and therefore your acquaintance with them ought to 
afford some assistance. Then if you just illustrate them for 
yourself it will fix them in your memory.” 

‘When you were at the glass works the other day, you saw 
how important it was that the heterogeneous materials should 
be so thoroughly mingled as to produce a substance homogenous 
throughout. The story of the transmigrations of Indur in your 
favorite ‘ Evenings at Home,’ affords a good illustration of the 
psychological doctrine of the metemsychosis.” 

“Dear me! Miss H. how much more interesting this plan 
makes this stupid lesson.” 

“It is always dull to learn like a parrot; therefore if you 
have a number of isolated words to commit to memory, it is 
best to group some ideas, or associations with them, and they 
may then serve as pegs to attach a variety of useful lessons, 
besides assisting your orthography.” 

‘‘Now here is another tiresome lesson; Grammar, Miss H.” 

“ Ah grammar!” repeated Emma, “whenever I write a dic- 
tionary I will put down,-— 

“Grammar; a dry study, made drier still by Lindley 
Murray.” 

All the young people laughed at little Emma’s Geseription, 
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and yet seemed disposed to sympathise in it, till Miss H. 
asked, 

“Have you never thought what a wonderful thing it is that 
all the thousands and thousands of words in the English lan- 
guage can be expressed by the simple changes of twenty-six 
small marks?” 

“But can they Miss H.?” enquired Emma. 

“Surely : we have but twenty-six letters in our alphabet, and 
that is one more than our French neighbours use.” 

“TI am often surprised,” said Henry, “to perceive how many 
words I can make out of the letters which compose just my own 
name. | 
“Well, your spelling lesson is but the same amusement on a 
larger scale. Then, again, is it not an interesting fact, that all 
these words can be arranged into such a very few clusters: 
only ‘nine ?” 

“Tt must be rather entertaining to sort all the words into 
those clusters, I think,” rejoined Emma. 

“Yet, this constitutes the ‘dry grammar,’ which ‘is so often 
despised by ignorance, or hated by indolence.” 

“TI do not wish to be either ignorant or. indolent,” declared 
Henry in an animated tone, “so I will sort out my words as 
well as I can, and marshal them even into the cases, moods, 
and tenses, which often perplex me in parsing.” 

‘« The study of grammar in two or three different languages 
at the same time gives you an interesting peep at the similarity 
of the means adopted for the interchange of human thought. 
Similar sorts of words are requisite, however differently they 
may be combined or fitted on toeach other. In some languages 
a slight change in the termination effects important alterations 
in the meaning of the word; in others, a syllable is prefixed— 
or fresh terms added to define the wishes clearly.” 

“T can understand the use of geography, because I mean to 
be a traveller when I grow up, and shall want to know my 
way about the world: but what is the use of the globes to 
me—the celestial globe especially ?” 

“In your voyages across the ocean, my dear, you will cer- 
tainly need some acqua‘ntance with the sun and stars to guide 
you, and as our earth is but one among a system of planetary 
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bodies in constant revolution, you cannot accurately judge of 
your situation by noticing the stars, without in some degree 
comprehending our own planet’s relation to its companions, and 
central orb.” 

“Oh, but I shall expect the captain to do all this for me!” 

“A few years ago, my dear, a scientific expedition was 
undertaken ; but one experienced officer after another sickened 
and died, so that the whole crew were dependent upon the 
knowledge and skill of a gentleman, who gladly used it to steer 
the vessel into safety.” 

“Ladies do not have to guide ships across gloomy oceans ;” 
said Marianne, ‘so I cannot see why you teach us the use of 
the globes.” 

“ We cannot foresee how you may be circumstanced in after 
life, my dear, but even supposing you were never called upon 
to exercise your wisdom for your own, or other people’s safety ; 
is there no pleasure in learning our true place in the universe, 
and being acquainted with our companion-worlds ? ” 

“Oh, yes! I like that very much.” 

“It is useful to realize the vast extent of the prospect we 
gain on a fine starry night; and if we confine our attention to 
our own little world, it teems with wonderful objects well 
worth study. In a humble measure we may individually 
notice, compare, and reason out, the same great truths which 
philosophers have discovered as pervading all creation—regu- 
lating a planet’s course, and adjusting the lenses of a spider's 
eye.” 

“ Really, Miss H., to think of such very different things 
having any connection ?” 

“ Your separate lessons, my dear children, are all so many parts 
of a great whole. While the mind is ignorant and immature, 
it cannot comprehend ail wisdom. Even the wisest of men 
who knew all the beasts of the field, and all the plants of the 
earth, proved himself lamentably ignorant upon some points, or 
he would not have been so easily beguiled into idolatry; but 
life is so much too short to acquire all knowledge, that the 
least we can do is to learn whatever opportunity permits.” 

“It seems rather tiresome that one has to learn the same 
things that those who lived before us did. If we could be burn 
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with all the knowledge of our parents and teachers, and then 
go on adding to their stock, how pleasant that would be.” 

“Nay,” replied Miss H., smiling, “it is often the knowledge 
of our ancestors’ failures which teaches their children some 
of their most valuable wisdom, especially of moral know- 
ledge.” 

“Well, for my part, I shall be most heartily glad when 
lessons are done with,” said Matilda, “they are always inter- 
rupting my favorite pursuits.” 

“And when do you expect to have done with lessons, my 
dear girl?” inquired Miss H. i 

“Oh when I am quite grown up to be sure! the only trouble 
then will be parting with you, Miss H., but perhaps papa and 
mamma will persuade you to stay with us, and do nothing but 
amuse yourself.” 

“Thank you, my love, but much as I love you all, I am afraid 
having nothing to do would not fully secure my happiness.” 

Matilda looked amazed; this was her climax of imaginary 
bliss, and she smiled incredulously, when her governess went on 
to remark,— 

“I trust, Matilda, by the time you are emancipated from 
these small demands upon your mental powers, you may possess 
wisdom enough to gather your own lessons from surrounding 
circumstances. The very term education signifies to educe, to 
draw out of. You admired the convenient furniture of your 
uncle’s new house the other day, with the well chosen variety 
of interesting objects you saw in his cabinet; but if the rooms 
had been empty, and the drawers of the cabinet only filled with 
rubbish, you would have derived neither pleasure nor profit 
from inspecting them. Now the lessons you all learn in school, 
and which some of you deem so dull and tiresome, are the fur- 
niture and adornments of your minds, some not particularly 
handsome or interesting—more adapted for use than for shew, 
like the tables and chairs, grates and windows, of the new house; 
others, ornamental accomplishments, pleasing to the eye or the 
ear. Some lessons such as reading, writing, and arithmetic, are 
indispensable to your usefulness; others, such as astronomy, 


geography, and music, ministering to your own or other 
people's enjoyment.” 
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“Are all my lessons useful, Miss H.?” interposed Henry at 
this point of the discussion. 

“T hope so, my dear boy. It would be a pity to burden your 
youthful mind with any useless lumber, or any injurious trash.” 

“ Well, there is Euclid. And our tutor always says that 
mathematics strengthen the mind, but I think they only weak- 
en mine, I feel so tired and stupid over them. If I could tell 
what use they would be to me, there would be some encourage- 
ment to fag hard at the sines and co-sines which’ puzzle me 
so much.” 

“With all your ingenuity in modelling, Henry, I should 
have thought you would feel greatly interested in geometry. 
I observe your little rule and compasses are in constant requisi- 
tion during play-hours.” 

“Yes, you know, I want to measure my work, and make 
sure that each part fits the other.” 

“But you plan it all first in your head, or upon your slate, 
do you not?” 

“ Yes, Miss H.” 

“ And do you not find Euclid’s demonstrations very helpful 
in determining the size of your circles, ovals, or triangles, when 
vou are thinking over your pretty models? I fancy mathe- 
matics had a good deal to do with that nice little serew propell- 
ing boat, which works round your light-house so accurately 
when wound up.” 

“ Ah, indeed, I could not get on without some of the simple 
problems.” 

“Just so, my dear boy, in astronomy, as we cannot reach the 
heavenly bodies to measure them, we must depend upon mathe- 
matical certainties to understand their movements, and mutual 
relationships ; and it is because the same truths are as applica- 
ble to large as tosmall bodies—to a great, or a little space, that 
science can pronounce so surely upon such vast regions.” 

“ I will try and prove Master Euclid in my work-room, then, 
particularly when his deep arguments provoke me. I see you 
will soon prove all our lessons are excellent, Miss H.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to do so,” replied Miss H. 
“but after all, spelling, and geography, and grammar, only 
furnish the head; other lessons are needed to form the 
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character, and instruct the heart, and these lessons are of life- 
long duration, only to be terminated in eternity.” 

“What sort of lessons do you mean, dear Miss H.,” enquired 
all the young people. 

“Your precise condition in the sight of God, my dear 
children ; your duty to him, and your prospects for the close of 
this fleeting season, we term human life.” 

“T cannot say I ever thought about such lessons as these,” 
remarked Matilda in a low voice. 

“Then, my love, it istime you did. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God,’ ” added Miss H., looking affectionately at the animated 
group around her, ‘and His rightedusness, and all other things 
shall be added unto you.’ ‘The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ ” 

“Will you teach us these lessons, Miss H.?” 

“The Holy Scriptures, under the blessing of God’s Holy 
Spirit, will impart all you wish to know; will teach you the 
humbling lesson of your own depravity, and proneness to evil; 
the welcome lesson of Jesus Christ’s sacrifice for guilty men, and 
the blessed lesson of moderation in prosperity,—serenity in 
affliction,—-peace in death: are not these worth learning?” 

“Yes, indeed! if they are not learned, all other lessons can be 
of little use.” 

“You are right; for ‘what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ But they are lessons which must be personally and 
individually learned, to be of any avail. You know I often tell 
you that an imperfect lesson cannot injure me, you are the losers. 
I gain only the additional trouble of hearing what I already 
know, twice over.” 

“Since you explained that to us, I do not think we have 
often lost a lesson.” 

“No, you are usually very diligent now. There are, how- 
ever, some lessohe, I grant, which I trust you will never learn.” 

“ What can they be, Miss H.?” 

“Such as the Evil One is ever ready to teach, and sometimes 
by the most fascinating of teachers: the lust of the eye, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. Do you not remember 
that fine passage in Bunyan’s Holy War, where the discomfited 
followers of Diabolus are represented as returning to Mansoul 
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under new names? Thus covetousness was courteously received 
as Prudence Thrifty—my Lord Licentiousness as Harmless 
Mirth—Lord Anger as Mr. Good Zeal.” 

“Oh, yes, and I remember when you were reading it to us, 
you pointed out this passage of Scripture, ‘ The love of many 


‘shall wax cold,’” 


“Just so, and the effect of declining love for the Saviour 
soon appears in the indefinite opinions and lax practice of 
those who ought to be living epistles of God, known and read 
of all men; so walking that every one might take knowledge of 


them, that they had been with Jesus.” 
E. W. P. 


THE LATE REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 


Ir is particularly refreshing in these days of party bitterness 
and distraction to find Christians of one denomination sympa- 
thising with, and bearing noble and eloquent testimony to, 
those of another. Our hearts have been much warmed dnd 
gladdened by the perusal of the Rev. J. A. James’ character of 
the late Rev. E. Bickersteth, who died at Watton, Herts, where 
he had labored so long and so usefully, on the 28th February, 
1850. It was pronounced at Exeter Hall, on oceasion of the 
great meeting to welcome Dr. Achilli on his liberation from the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. 

“I should go from these boards reproaching myself, if I did 
not sdy that the same Providence which gave us Dr. Achilli, has — 
taken from us Bickersteth; and at the very time that we are so 
happily engaged in this hall, his funeral obsequies are being 
performed. O what a contrast between the scene here and that 
at Watton Rectory, and in the church of that parish! Bicker- 
steth, during his last illness, suggested that Dr. Achilli should 
be presented on the platform at Exeter-hall to the multitude, 
who would rejoice to witness that distinguished man, and joy in 
the happiness of celebrating his escape from Popish cruelty. 
Yes, it is Providence that has taken him; and there is as much 
wisdom in the one event as the other; though in giving us 
Achilli, that wisdom floats in radiant brightness upon the surface, 
while, in the removal of Bickersteth, it lies hidden in those 
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depths of the Divine counsel— 
‘‘ Too dark to view with feeble sense— 
Too deep to sound with mortal lines.” 


Heaven, which gathers to itself all that is holy in the world, 
has seldom received a richer contribution to its treasures than 
when the spirit of that holy man passed its Divine threshold. 
His spotless piety, against which slander never uttered a whisper, 
nor profanity ever threw a jest; his gentleness and meekness 
which rendered it all but impossible that he should have an 
enemy or lose a friend; his Christian simplicity, united with his 
manly intelligence; his divine charity, before which the demon 
of bigotry, like Satan before the Seraph— 


‘‘—stood 
Abashed, and felt how awful God might be;”’ 


his happy countenance, which looked as if his soul were ever 
sunning itself in the light of glory, combined to form a composite 
character, which is rarely exhibited in this world of imper- 
fection. 

“ Bickersteth was a member and a minister of the Church of 
England, and one of its brightest ornaments, but he had a heart 
which the Church of England was too scanty to hold, and for 
which nothing could be found adequate but the amplitude of 
the universal Church. I am from conviction a Nonconformist, 
but I would abhor my nonconformity and repudiate it the next 
moment, if I felt that it blinded my judgment or hardened my 
heart against the disinguished excellence of such a minister of 
the Establishment. Sir, that luminary has set; and we are 
gazing upon the glowing horizon and the ruby clouds which 
mark its going down, and form its train of glory, and which 
attend its transition from the hemisphere of grace to that of 
glory. May it be granted to us to follow him as he followed 
Christ! May we find the mantle which dropped from him 
when he ascended to the skies, and go from this place prepared 
to carry on the work which he lived to accomplish, and to which 
he set the seal of his dying testimony. With what joy would 
he have been here this morning! With what seraphic accents 
would he have addressed us: but perhaps with accents less 
.8olemn than those with which he speaks to us from the grave: 


‘Be ye also ready, for at such an hour as ye know not the 
Son of Man cometh.’” 
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THE BLIND. 


THERE is no class of our suffering fellow-men, who meet ~ 
with more universal sympathy than those who are deprived 
of their sight. When we consider all the sources of pure and 
exquisite pleasute of which the eye is the medium of communi- 
cation to the mind, we can never attempt to realize the privation 
of the sense of seeing, without the utmost commiseration for 
those so afflicted ; and if we be right-minded children of God, 
without also raising our hearts in thankfulness to Him who 
gave, and preserves to us, the precious boon of sight. The 
cheerful light of day, the glowing landscape, the loveliness of 
flowers, the answering beaming eye, of affection and friendship, 
the ability for healthful and useful industry, and the instruction 
to be derived from books; these are all so many streams of’ 
enjoyment, of which the blind know little: if they have been 
born blind—nothing; which we are all too little thankful for, 
while we enjoy them as a matter of course, and unless bereft 
of them, we can never fully appreciate their value. 

These thoughts often occurred to an energetic and benevolent 
Christian, towards the close of the last century. Their im- 
pression was strengthened by his constantly meeting with 
victims of blindness from the small pox—for the providential 
discovery of Jenner had not been brought into common use— 
and moreover, they were brought home to his own sympathies, 
by his own narrow escape from a similar misfortune, in that 
dreadful disease. This active servant of his Divine Master 
observed, that the blind, whether naturally so, or from disease 
or accident, were invariably cheerfully disposed and intelligent 
—very often had their other senses in extraordinary perfection, 
and were especially gifted with quick and retentive memory, 
and fine ear and aptitude for music. And yet they were over- 
looked by the philanthropists of that day, and many of them 
were obliged to beg from door to door, a scanty and bitter 
livelihood for themselves, and often for infant families. 

The individual we allude to, rested not in mere sympathy; 


~ he formed a plan, and with undeviating anxiety pursued it, till, 


by his own individual exertion, he had procured the means to 
purchase a house—invest a little capital—and in short, found 
an asylum, or rather, it was originally, a working establishment, 
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} where poor and industrious blind might be taught different 
i occupations suited to their condition, and be remunerated for 
| their work. To this object he devoted, for above forty years, 
much of his time, his influence, and his means. The rich and 
| the noble also gave liberally; and thus this truly Christian 
t charity, which commenced in one of our chief cities, has become 
i the model for many others in almost every large town. \ 
Though the common practice of vaccination has preserved, in 
these days, to many persons who otherwise might have been 
bereft of it, the inestimable blessing of sight: yet, still, in every 
i locality, there are such objects of compassion to be met with, 
it whose misfortune has arisen from other causes; and it may 
it afford some useful hints to state a few additional particulars of 
| the institution we have mentioned. 

At the commencement, eight or ten men were received to the 
benefits it offered. Basket-making was the first thing taught. 
One overseer or teacher easily communicated this art to the 
docile pupils, and very shortly they could earn from eight to 
twenty shillings a week for their maintenance, which was paid 
to them every Friday. Most of them had homes of their own 
in the city; the others found themselves in lodgings, for they 
only worked at the asylum under proper vigilant superin- | 
tendence. ‘The materials for their labor were found for them, 
and their work was disposed of without risk to the pupils. 
Indeed, herein lay the object: to teach those to work who 
otherwise would have necessarily been idle; and to find them 
constant employment, with remuneration proportionate to their 
activity and skill, implanted and fostered a spirit of industry 
and independence, no eleemosynary aid could have done. The 
effects were soon apparent. The men were well clad, and 
healthy; above atl, were happy and thankful. You might 
hear them singing at their work all day long—intermixed with 
cheerful conversation, and harmless badinage: and you could 
not fail also to notice, with approval, the most brother-like 
kindliness to, and helpfulness of, one another. They felt as 
mates of misfortune—bound to care for each other, and the 
stronger to assist the weak. When one or other had got 
through his usual daily portion of labor, instead of earning 
something additional for himself, he would fall to, and with his 
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more skilful hands, put considerably forward the work of some 
newly admitted novice. 

Ere long, other branches of industry were nail of which 
rope making, coarse weaving, and making of horse-hair 
mattresses were the chief. The public always bought liberally 
the articles manufactured at the asylum; for the materials and 
workmanship were of the best quality, and against all “tricks 
of trade” purchasers were quite assured. 

The institution has gone on in an unvarying course of pros- 
perity and advancement, and now’ the objects are much ex- 
tended. There is a boarding house for the unmarried men, and 
there are separate establishments for females and children. 
The women knit beautifully, and many of them sew their own 
clothing. It is a sight truly cheering, to see nearly thirty girls 
busy and smiling, able to contribute materially towards their 
own maintenance, who would otherwise be helpless outcasts, 
or burdens on society. Both men and women are taught 
reading by the help of a peculiar raised type, which may be 
felt by the tips of the fingers. The whole Bible is prepared in 


this form for their use. And what a boon from Christian 


philanthropy, were this onealone! ‘The blind are also instructed 
in geography—mental arithmetic and music. In the latter 
they soon excel, and it is ever, to them, a source of exquisite 
delight. The following anecdotes may illustrate a little farther 
the capabilities of this interesting class of persons. 

Many of the inmates and protegeés of the above-mentioned 
institution, are able to thread their own darkling way through 
the streets of the populous city, going errands to any required 
spot, or even a mile or two into the country, and return, in 
perfect safety, in a space of time wonderfully short. It is 
interesting and most touching to witness, two or more of these 
persons, linked arm in arm, the most experienced guiding the 
others, proceeding leisurely, yet with steady steps, amongst an 
ever-busy jostling crowd. Kindly consideration is shown them 
by every passenger; should they be in doubt at any puzzling 
turning, there will be ever some Christian hand extended to set 
them right. When a party of them are taken for a day's 
recreation into the country, it is quite exhilarating to witness 
their happiness. The fresh breezes, the flowery perfumes, the 
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untrammelled freedom and safety of the fields, together with 
their holiday treat—they seem to enjoy with all the unrestrained 
mirth of gladsome childhood, filling the air with their sweet 
songs. 

One of the men, who was among the first admitted to the 
benefits of this charity, was blessed with a memory so extra- 
ordinary, that he soon became of most important usefulness to 
his brethren in misfortune ; and for that purpose, was released 
from some hours of his day’s work, while he received the full 
wages ‘he could have earned. He had lost his sight when a few 
months old in small pox. He could remember nothing of the 
glorious sunshine—or the human countenance—or aught that 
is beautiful or endearing. He had never learnt to read, (for 
the system now used for teaching the blind, was not then 
invented), yet he knew the whole Bible by heart, merely from 
having heard it read regularly through, in the course of his 
pious father’s household devotions. In many parts of the Sacred 
Volume—as the entire New Testament—the Psalms and some 
of the prophets—he could tell each verse of every chapter when 
it was named; and of all the books, he could give each chapter’s 
contents. The whole metrical psalms and hymns, used in the 
church to which he belonged; he also knew verse by verse, and 
he acted, with undeviating correctness, as leader of the singing 
in a congregation. He never had been absent from public 
worship for above sixty years; and after service, could repeat 
the sermon and prayers he had heard verbatim. 

Two or three years ago, some of the descendants of the 
venerated founder of this institution for the blind, paid a visit 
to the several establishments connected with it, These young 
persons had been accidentally brought together from different 
parts of the empire, and it was with feelings, not often awakened 
in our every day life, they met, and were recognized by the 
inmates of the asylum, of whom several yet remembered, and 
all had often heard, with reverence, of their original benefactor. 


The most interesting object to these youthful visitors, was, 
assuredly, the person above referred to, whose name was Harry 
H——. He was now an aged man, but looked considerably 
younger than he really was. He was quite exempted from 
labor, but he was as active, nearly, as ever, in teaching the 
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young, or recently admitted inmates; he repeated to them 
chapters of scripture, or hymns and catechism, till a class of 
more than a dozen boys or girls had learnt them perfectly. He 
taught them to sing the psalms and hymns to the fine old 
national melodies of the church, and he was never weary of ex- 
plaining and illustrating the facts and doctrines of the Bible. 
The visitors I have mentioned, with the curiosity of their age, 
would test this old man’s powers of memory, and they proposed 
to him numerous texts of seripture, to which he never failed, 
with the correct response. Then on a hint from one of his 
companions, he began to recite an account of all the annual 
sermons that had been preached on behalf of the charity since 
its first foundation, at each of which he had been present—the 
name of the preacher, his text, and the heads of his sermon, and 
even the hymns and tunes sung, if asked. Now some of the 
auditors got sceptical at this, notwithstanding Harry’s ready 
fluency ; but it happened that one of the number, older than the 
rest, recollected, very distinctly, one of these annual sermons 
fifteen years previously. Stopping the old man in his history, 
she marked with a pencil in her pocket-book a certain text; a 
gentleman’s name, with the month and year—(the day was not 
remembered) — when that particnlar sermon was. preached, 
The date was then named by another visitor, and Harry supplied 
all the rest, and some additional particulars, without an instant’s 
hesitation. Another individual present, after having privately 
communicated to the others certain facts he happened to retain 
in his memory, asked old Harry if he had ever heard a sermon 
from such a text, at the same time repeating it. His face 
lightened up with emotion, as of joy long past, but well remem- 
bered, and the tears swelled into his sightless eyes, as he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, yes, it was the good Doctor’s text, when he opened 
his new church, just twenty-four years ago last Thursday;” and 
forthwith the whole particulars of that solemn service—the 
most interesting in the old man’s life—including the chapter that 
was read; and a most lucid connected account of the sermon, 
was given to the no-longer-doubting, and delighted auditory. 
Within a year after this interview, old Harry was removed 
after a few days’ illness, to a land of unclouded vision; and one 
cannot help fancying what additional wonders would burst on 
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the raptured eye, first then enabled to view the glories of crea- 
tion—not indeed by material vision—but by that spiritual sense, 
doubtless much more extensive and susceptible than these grosser 
organs of ours, from which, nevertheless, We receive so many 
pleasures. Ah! how would the lately-blind man rejoice that 
the eyes of his mind had been, by grace, enlightened to know 
the hope of his high calling! How would his tuneful voice 
raise glad hallelujahs to the Lord, for the unswerving memory, 
and clear perceptions with which he had been endowed, and by 
which he had been enabled to spend a long life of much useful- 
ness, though in a humble sphere. 

To the young pupils of the Blind Asylum his loss was great ; 
for in addition to his patience, and to his ability and zeal, in 
imparting to them instruction in divine truth; his own similar 
circumstances gave him a power of adaptation, no other person, 
not so situated, could attain to. It is gratifying to add, that 
the loss has been again supplied, by one nearly as gifted—and 
yet blind too. 

Perhaps this little sketch, my young readers, may induce you 
to bestow more consideration and sympathy than hitherto on 
‘the blind. It is part of my aim to lead you to do so, independ- 
ently of other considerations; you cannot forget, that by stretch- 
ing the soothing or assisting hand of charity, to some poor blind 
cottar, or way-side beggar—when old age may be superadded 
to their other infirmities—you are imitating that Divine Ex- 
emplar, whom you call your Lord and Master. Think on His 
compassion towards several of these unfortunates. Remember 
blind Bartimeus, calling so imploringly for mercy, and when 
asked what he desired,—Oh, it was not riches or knowledge, or 
even food and clothing, the beggar besought—but “Lord my 
sight!” And the Lord pitied, and enabled him to look on the 
fair face of nature, und on His own gracious countenance, 
beaming with love, and compassion, and power. 

Or, my young friends, you may chance to visit some institu- 
tion, like that I have been describing, and you may have the 
opportunity, there or elsewhere, of conversing with some blind 
persons. Trust me, you will find them almost invariably most 
interesting and intelligent companions, Indeed, I have met 
with more than one, among the better classes of society, who, 
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by their conversation, could not be distinguished from others 
more favored. You will always detect the tenacious, correct 
memory; the thirst for information; the deep concentrated 
attention to whatever subject engages them; and what is best 
of all, a peculiar susceptibility of religious impressions. In 
corroboration of these remarks, I may state a fact, which is, 
perhaps, as new to you, as it may seem extraordinary,—that 
several persons, wholly blind from birth, have attained to a 
great proficiency in philosophy, in poetry, and even in land 
surveying, and engineering; proving how much the faculties 
may be sharpened by concentrated attention, and diligent appli- 
cation. I have already alluded to the fine ear and taste for 
music, the blind are usually gifted with. When you observe 
their rapt delight and tasteful performance, even when only self- 
taught, you cannot fail to admire the goodness of Almighty God, 
who, (as a poor blind man oncet remarked to me), “when He 
sees fit to deprive-of one sense, so often makes up for it, by con- 
ferring additional acuteness on the others.” 

But I cannot yet consent to quit this subject, without placing 
it in another point of view. One of our blessed Lord’s most 
noted miracles was, that by which he bestowed sight on a man 
born blind, and from the several incidents connected with it, 
took occasion to teach the nature and cure of spiritual blindness. | 
Ah! my readers, this is a misfortune infinitely more to be 
deplored than the loss of bodily sight. By the Christian 
friends and pastors of the young, it is indeed viewed in this 
serious light; by themselves it is heeded far less, or not at all; 
for one of the symptoms of the disorder is, that the patient is 
insensible to his privation, as our Lord said to the Pharisees, 
—(John ix., 41.)\—“Now ye say, ‘we see,’ therefore your sin 
remaineth.” It is a sad and important truth, however, that 
the spiritually-blind are as unable to appreciate or comprehend 
their o¥n character in the sight of God—the requirements of his 
law, and the only method of salyation, as a man born blind 
to understand and enjoy the varjety of colors in the western 
sky, the loveliness of ‘a rich landscape, or the mysteries of ex- 


pression in the human countenance. 
I have seen a most beautiful child; his fair rounded form 
instinct with energy and gracefulness ; his face bright with the 
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glow of health and joy; his dark locks clustering in long 
ringlets on his neck and shoulders, and his large eyes soft and 
glistening. He was always smiling or singing, and he was 
often seen with the sweetest-smelling flowers and fruits, 
arranged in fanciful forms before him, which his busy fingers 
were ever re-arranging, while delight was depicted on every 
feature. By and bye you might notice a lifting of the head on 
one side, as if, more intently, to listen to something, and a rest- 
less wandering of the eyes, that spoke, in touching though 
silent eloquence, of some sad calamity; and yet many persons 
left his presence and never discovered it—He was blind. The 
dilated pupil of the eye, which gave its intense blackness, con- 
tracted not on the approach of danger, or of a light too power- 
ful for ordinary vision. He had been born with some organic 
defect in the eye or its accessories, which no human art could 
remedy. But maternal love guarded and guided his steps with 
unslumbering vigilance, and taught him many things; above 
all, it tenderly left untold, much of the nature of his misfortunes, 
so that as yet, the boy felt not that he was in any way deficient. 

Just so have I also seen many a young bright being budding 
into life; the life of folly, of giddiness, and of this world; she 
had been instructed in religious truth, but she did not see its 
beauty, its importance; and yet she believed she lacked nothing. 
All who saw, admired—many loved her—and neither did they 
guess that, after all, she was blind—blind to her own highest 
happiness and dearest interests. | 

What shall be the remedy for this hapless, but blessed be 
God, not hopeless, condition ; for there is balm in Gilead, and 
there is a physician there. Look once again at blind Bartimeus. 
He knew, he acutely felt, that he labored under a grievous 
misfortune beyond the reach of created skill, and therefore 
heedless of all other cares or interests, he believingly appeals to 
Him, of whom he has heard, that “to many who were blind He 
gave sight ;” and who, Oh! who, in a situation like his, would not 
plead equally, earnestly and importunately, were Jesus of 
Nazareth passing by ? 

Shall the more unfortunate, more benighted, more helpless 
victims of spiritual blindness, refuse to cry, and cry with a 
pathos and an importunity that will not fail to attract the notice, 
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and insure the pity and assistance of the Lord, “Son of Devil, 
have mercy on me.” 

It needs but this. His ear is as open—His heart as compas- 
sionate, now on His throne, as when passing to Jericho; and 
He still says, for the comfort of the needy, “ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out,” E. . 

3 
DESCENT INTO A COAL MINE. 
(Concluded from page 134.) 

the miner returns upon his steps, and attacks the oblong pillars 
of coal hitherto left untouched. As he digs them away, he 
inserts strong props, to stay up the roof. This state of things, 
when a vast hollow in the earth is kept from collapsing by props, 
is called a “jud.” But as not even a prop is lost, if it can be 
helped, in a coal-pit, the workmen cautiously withdraw them, 
beginning of course at the furthest end. As the supports are 
removed, the roof falls in with more or less rapidity. Sometimes 
tons of earth come tumbling down at once. Sometimes 
the descent is more gradual. Thus, by degrees, successive rows 
of props are taken away, and the space in which they stood is 
occupied by a chaos of broken strata, heaped together with more 
or less solidity, but generally intersected with cracks, crevices, 
and hollow chambers, formed by the irregular shapes of the 
fallen rocks and stones, This dreary space is called a “ goaf,” 
and every mine which has been for some time worked possesses 
one, the dimensions of which, of course, are being daily added 
to. Old mines of great extent have several goafs, and sometimes 
they each include dozens of acres of space. A mine thoroughly 
worked out will be all goaf, and probably the majority of pits 
have a nucleus of fallen and crumbling strata. Our progress 
will be first along the rolley-way, our destination being of course 
the workings. The path is occupied by a single tramway, the 
space between the rails being taken up by short sleepers, laid ag 
close as the rounds of a ladder. On one or both sides there 
trickle down to the well or “sunk,” near the shaft, driblets in 
some cases, and rivulets in others, of salt and muddy water, 
Presently you may meet a party of pitmen returning from work, 
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distance ; and presently they pass you—in Indian file—a ghastly- 
looking procession, seen by the flickering light of the single 
candle half enclosed in the hollows of the leader's hand. You 
will not go far without hearing the noise of an approaching 
train of waggons. The sound rumbles and reverberates, so that 
it requires a practised ear to distinguish in which direction the 
convoy is proceeding. Presently, however, you see the gleam 
of a light approaching and very likely hear the shrill voice of a 
boy singing some popular ditty at the top of his voice. You 
stand aside, squeezing yourself against the damp wall, to allow 
the train to go by. It is drawn by a single horse at a walking 
pace, and may convey a dozen or fourteen loaded tubs. The 
platforms upon which these are placed are not more than two 
feet from the ground. The driver is usually a lad under eighteen. 
He always sits just behind the horse, with his legs extended 
upon the low shafts between which the animal is yoked. He 
has a single light swinging in a lamp from the top of the fore- 
most tub, but so placed as to be invisible until you are close 
upon it. Occasionally considerable portions of the way are 
inclined planes, where the services of horses are not required, 
The full waggons running down, pull the empty ones up. At 
either end of the inclined plane, a couple of individuals, 
generally a man and a boy, are stationed to arrange the waggons. 
There is a bell wire in many instances running along the roof 
of the passage, and a vigorous tug at this by the man below 
announces to his coadjutor above that he may start the loaded 
waggons, which come careering down like thunder, in the 
darkness. The glimmer of light at what may be called the 
station is commonly afforded by a candle, stuck by means of clay 
to a post or the wall. | 

In following the track of a rolley-way, you often observe 
examples of the “pitches” and “troubles” with which miners 
have to contend. Sometimes the seam makes a sudden bend 
upwards or downwards, involving, unless it speedily returns to 
its former pitch, the necessity of a change of level in the 
workings; at other times a band of clayey stone or shale inter- 
sects it. It is curious to observe the thin layers of unworkable 
coal, perhaps two or three inches thick, glancing like a black 
riband along the lighter-colored strata through which the passage 
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has been cut. In some points props are fastened to strengthen 
and support the sides, and in others the corridor is regularly 
built in with masonry, so as to appear precisely like a railway 
tunnel. In moving with the current of air you feel its influence 
in a very small degree, and the reflux and agitation produced 
by the going by of a train is most refreshing. After having 
passed, it may be, several stations at the bottoms and tops of 
inclined planes—at each of which the attendants will probably 
be sitting upon lumps of coal or rude benches, or on the waggons, 
waiting for the moment when their services are called into 
operation—we reach a poimt whence we can diverge into the 
workings. A row of waggon-frames stand here, opposite an 
aperture in the wall which may measure, say from three to four 
feet square, and raised about two feet above the tramway, so as 
to allow the tubs pushed out of it to glide at once, without 
change of level, upon the framework. We now come, for the 
first time, upon the putters. You hear a shouting and a clatter- 
ing in the black hole before you, and in a minute a coal-tub 
emerges, with a crash, upon the locomotive platform; and you 
perceive a figure, more than half naked, pouring with perspira- — 
tion, and, of course, as black as a negro, who has looked out for 
a moment, exchanged a word with the driver, and then dis- 
appeared in the recesses of the “ headway,” shoving an empty 
tub before him. This is the putter, and we shall follow him. 
Clambering over the waggons we find ourselves in a narrow 
passage, ruggedly cut among the coals, and the painful stooping 
position generally necessary to traverse which speedily makes 
one think of taking to all-fours as a luxury. At all events, 
you almost envy the putter the tab upon which he leans as he 
pushes it out and in. Here, as in the rolley-way, there is 
a tramroad, the rails being necessarily of a very narrow gauge. 
About half-way to where the board opens up, we pass an air door 
attended by a trapper. The poor little fellow sits squatted on 
the ground in a recess, holding a cord in his hand, with which 
he chucks-to the door after the putter and his tub have passed, 
If he can beg or pick up any candle-ends, the trapper has the 
luxury of light; if not, he must sit quietly in the darkness. 
Leaving the trapper behind, we can probably catch at length 
the faint click of the picks which the hewers are wielding, and 
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presently the passage through which we are crawling opens into 
a sort of shallow chamber—the “ board”—heaped with loose 
coal, the roof strengthened by short props and cross bars, and 
at the farther end of it gleam the glowworm-like sparks of the 
Davy lamps. We are now fairly in the recesses of the pit, and 
the eye being by this time pretty well accustomed to the darkness, 
we can watch the hewers at their work. The labor would be 
toilsome even in the fresh air, but in the deep recesses of a mine 
it must be very fagging. The toil of the hewer depends greatly 
upon the thickness of the seam, which prescribes the attitudes 
in which he is obliged chiefly to labor. Sometimes he stands; 
sometimes he works on his knees; sometimes he flings himself 
down on his side, to get at the lower part of the bed. The skill 
and endurance of the hewer are mostly shown by the facility 
with which he can accommodate his postures to the nature of 
the seam, and the vigour and effect with which he can labor in 
them all. The coal is always pretty compactly lodged, and 
requires a smart blow to bring down even any ordinary shovel- 
full; and this is the more felt from the cramping position, 
often among props and posts, in which the limbs have to be 
exerted. Close behind the hewer stand one or more empty tubs, 
which he has to fill; and the putter wheels it out, by main force 
through the narrow passages. The hewer enters the pit at two 
or three in the morning, and set to work; the putters come to 
their aid two hours from the time they have commenced, so as 
to find coals hewn and ready to be carried out. 

In returning from the recesses of the mine, which we may do 
by the up-cast passages, we have an opportunity of seeing the 
furnace, used for ventilating the mine, attended by its solitary 
watchman. The rush of air close to an efficient furnace forms 
a current which a sailor would call a topgallant-sail-breeze. 
There are generally two fire-trimmers, who relieve each other 
night and day. The smoke of the furnace and the impure air 
escape by the up-cast shaft together. If you stand by its brink, 
you will obserye the vapour rising like dense steam from the 
pit. 
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THE WORLD’S MEDICINE, 

IT is no new complaint, that the world is out of joint. As long 
ago as the days of Solomon, and no doubt much earlier, there 
were grievances to be redressed in the state, the social circle, 
and the family. ‘I saw under the sun, the place of judgment, - 
that wickedness was there ; and the place of righteousness, that 
iniquity was there.” “There is a just man that perisheth in 
his righteousness ; and there is a wicked man that prolongeth 
his life in his wickedness.” “If thou seest the oppression of 
the poor, and violent perverting of justice in a provinee, marvel. 
not at it.” Such were a very few only of the multiform ex- 
periences of this wisest of men. 

In the nineteenth century of the Christian era, we are in 
much the same position. Every one finds something te com- 
plain of—every one has some remedy to propose, and yet we 
arrive at no realization of our wishes. Physicians are abundant, 
and comforters are not wanting; but the first, prove to be 
“ physicians of no value:” the latter, “ miserable comforters,” 

What then do we want? More liberty or less? More know- 
ledge, more morality, more wealth, more equality, er what? 
It is quite clear that we all wish to be happier; how then are 
we to be so ? 

It looks very like presumption, perhaps, to give an opinion, 
where so many opinions have been given in vain. Yet we can- 
not help thinking, that goodness is one of the conditions—the 
condition, in fact, of such happiness. Liberty, knowledge, 
wealth, equality, or even mere morality, are “ beggarly ele- 
ments ” compared with goodness, as we understand that term; 
and we are disposed, therefore, to hold them all in abeyance to 
the great idea of holiness—of Bible excellence, which is what 
we mean by goodness. Make men better, and you will advance 
the true interests of the world, and promote peace, good-will, 
and happiness every where. 

Two years ago, Liberty was the great panacea for all the 
wrongs of states and individuals. A reaction has since taken 
place, and the abettors of liberty have grown sick of the scheme, 
The serews of society have been reversed, and the whole instru- 
ment has gone out of tune, No wonder then if they fly off to 
the opposite extreme, and tell us that the world is dying of too 
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much liberty. This is the language now held, amongst others, 
by Mr. Thomas Carlyle, in his Latter Day Pamphlets; and he 
is perhaps, right. It would seem so, indeed, by the way in 
which the public have received his statements, for few quarrel 
with them, though many are disposed to see practical difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying them out. 

“ The easiest thing in the world,” said one of the old philoso- 
phers “is to give advice; the most difficult is to follow it.” 
Little inferior, in many cases, is the difficulty of instructing 
others how to do so. But we have great faith in our Bible, and 
by its aid the matter appears often comparatively easy. Where 
God directs we cannot do wrong in following; where he is 
alent, let us be so too. 

“We apprehend,” says one of our most upright and honest 
reviewers, with reference to Mr. Carlyle’s tract on the “ Present 
Time ”—*“ there is very little difference among men as to who 
ought to govern; we all desire to see the wisest in the seat 
of power. The only real question is, how is the wisest to get 
into that seat ?” | 

To us, we must say, that this appears to be rather the second 
or third question, than the first or only one. It must be settled 
beforehand who this wisest of men is. And then it may fairly 
be asked, whether wisdom be the only requisite for the righte- 
ous government of a great people. The children of this world 
are allowedly wiser than the children of light, but it by no 
means follows that they would rule more in accordance with 
their Great Model—the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

We can easily imagine, where there are so many opinions 
and shades of opinion as to who are the wise men,-that the 
world would grow very old indeed, before any one state, or 
kingdom, or nation, had made up their minds upon the subject. 
The infidel would think that man the wisest, who was loudest or 
most forward in his repudiation of the only true source of wis- 
dom—the revealed Will of God. The Socialist would place in 
the seat of government, the man whose superlative wisdom lay 
in the notion, that all property was robbery. The man whose 
narrow mind dwelt on one or two microscopical grievances, 
whilst he overlooked the thousand privileges and benefits by 
which he was surrounded, would choose as undoubtedly the 
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wisest of “his species, the individual who saw things just as he 
did, and detected motes in the eyes of others, unconscious of 
the beam that was in his own. And thus the first, even, of our 
three questions, would remain unsettled till the end of time. 

But much of our difficulty vanishes, when we turn towards 
the sun of revelation, as he looks from behind the dark cloud 
of human passion and prejudice. “ Make the tree good.” “ First 
cast out the beam,”—these, and such as these, are the lessons 
we have still to learn; but which, once learnt thoroughly, would 
enable us to go down deeper towards the root of the evil, than 
has been done hitherto. If the people be the government, as 
many tell us they are, they should know how to govern. And 
if on the other hand, they be willing to place themselves 
under one Master Mind, or a conclave of such spirits,“ repre- 
sentative men,” as they are sometimes called,—they must learn 
to appreciate their wisdom or capacity to rule over or represent 
them. In either case, the people must be schooled up to a high 
point. Whether they claim to exercise that power themselves, 
or are willing to delegate it to others, they must know something 
of its nature, its rights, its duties, or its modus operandi. 

And of these things how little do they know at present! Let 
them be informed then; let them be instructed; let them be 
educated—let them, in one word, be made wise and good. We 
are no friends to republicanism; for we think we have abun- 
dant reason to bless God for all the mercies we enjoy under our 
present glorious constitution, especially when we contemplate 
the wrecks of other nations on the continent of Europe: but we 
are sincere friends of the people—even of the “ common 
people,” the representatives of that class who in our Saviour’s 
time “heard gladly” that Best of Teachers, and often held in 
check the so-called better fed and better taught, when their 
jealousy was aroused by the simple greatness of his gracious 
words. By all means, then, let them be made wise and good. 

We say “wise and good;” unless we may substitute God's 
estimate of goodness for the world’s. For we do not think that 
mere knowledge is enough. Nay, we know that without love, 
it“ puffeth up” and does not edify—it inflates instead of build- 
ing; and without a well-built mind, we see little prospect of 
real benefit to society. Whether any existing government, as 
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such, can thus educate the people, we do not pretend to say, but 
the Bible evidently supposes such a thing possible. Nay, it 
predicts it as certain. Kings are to be the nursing fathers, and 
queens the nursing mothers of the church. Make the tree good, 
and the branches will partake of its root and fatness. Infuse 
into the fountain of the state, the vitalizing virtue of the gos- 
pel, and it will flow forth again, in ten thousand heart- 
healing streams, till the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

But how can we do this? If asked in sincerity and simpli- 
city, we think the question is not very difficult of solution. How 
are states made? From what materials are cabinets con- 
structed ? Have the people nothing to do in providing these 
materials, even though denied the nicer task of electing, collo- 
cating, assorting, and arranging the several parts? From the 
six hundred delegates they return from time to time, the govern- 
ment is mainly fashioned—the council of the land is chosen. It 
rests then, with the people, to have good men or bad—God- 
fearing or God-dishonoring representatives. 

Then, why not sink all other distinctions in this great, this 
momentous, this all-important distinction? What is the little 
fact, that this or that man prefers to worship God in another 
manner, form, or way, from that in which we do, compared with 
the startling fact that he does not worship him at all—that 
God is not in all his thoughts—that He is not in his creed, or 
in his life? Yet men who glory in the name of Christians, will 
often sacrifice the greater, to the lesser good. They will choose 
men not by the standard of the gospel, but by that of their own 
prejudices or party feelings. A Christian must represent that 
within all other Christians, which is best and surest; a shrewd 
and clever worldling can only represent our lower grades and 
shades of principle. Shall we be content then, to give our 
political crotchets a voice in the senate, while our common chris- 
tianity is dumb; or to let our probable mistakes speak out, 
while the great certainties of our spiritual relations have nei- 
ther friend nor advocate ? 

How many are the evils which would be remedied, if all were 
only anxious for the Good, the Right, the True, as developed in 
the Bible. The boundary line between the Christian and the 
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worldling is boldly, broadly marked enough. If a man be re- 
newed in the spirit of his mind, it needs no argument to prove 
that he will make it his first business to aid in the regenera- 
tion of the masses; butfif he be a man without religion, we 
despair of his leaving the world much“better than he finds it. 
Much evil that is charged to other causes, has its root in no- 
thing but the wickedness and vitiated tastes of the people, and 
would be more effectually remedied by their mental and moral 
elevation, than by the removal of taxation, or any other politi- 
cal nostrum of the day. 

‘fo instance one out of many questions raised in the present 
times of agitation—not because it is by any means an all-im- 
portant matter, but because it more immediately concerns our- 
selves, and our cotemporaries in the vast field of literary labor 
—the abolition of the paper duty. The subject has been han- 
died in a well-known pamphlet entitled, “The Struggles of a 
Book against excessive Taxation,” with more ability than can- 
dour, and has just now excited considerable interest. But to 
us the question appears to have been greatly complicated in- 
stead of simplified. It lies in truth within a very narrow 
compass. Thousands of cheap, trashy, corrupting serials, are 
issued weekly from the press, and find a ready sale, to the 
injury or entire suppression of the better class of periodicals. 
And this, it is argued, is the result alone of the unequal pressure of 
the tax on paper But how? This “literary garbage ” is print- 
ed on a thinner, lighter paper, than the more respectable pub- 
lications ; and as the tax is chargeable by weight, of course the 
duty and the aggregate expense must be less. So far, the 
argument is fair enough, and sufficiently clear; but the author 
of our pamphlet goes much farther. He assumes, not only that 
the paper for these respectable works is dearer, but, that editor, 
contributors, compositors, pressmen, and advertisers, must of 
necessity, be paid more handsomely. We say, “of necessity,” 
for the whole argument turns upon this supposition—fallacious, 
nay, actually false, as it seems to be. For wherefore this ne- 
cessity, so far as the money question is concerned? If a bad 
work, upon bad paper, with a cheap and bad editor, bad con- 
tributors, bad compositors, and bad pressmen, badly advertised, 
sells to the same extent as an able, well-conducted, and well- 
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printed one, on first-rate paper, why all that prodigality of 
outlay which brings the better book to a premature grave, 
while the other lives on to poison or demoralize the world ? 
And yet in the face of this fact, our author propounds this 
dogma as a truism, which few will be disposed to question. “I 
believe that if the people can have the best thing as cheap as 
the worst, they will cleave to the best.” Now, has he not here 
lost sight of a very important consideration—the possible, the 
probable idea, that the people’s notion of best and worst may be 
vastly different from hisown? And widely different it seems 
indeed to be, if the actual sales of these good and bad periodi- 
cals be really any criterion. Hear what the special correspon- 
dent of the Chronicle says of the literature of Manchester, 
which we may assume to be in some measure, typical of other 
large reading communities. 3 

“Every London publisher knows that Lancashire furnishes no 
unimportant part of the literary market of England. I wished 
to ascertain the species of cheap literature most in vogue, and 
accordingly applied to Mr. Abel Heywood, of Oldham-street, 
one of the most active and enterprising citizens of Manchester, 
who supplies not only the smaller booksellers of the town, but 
those throughout the county, with the cheap works most 
favored by the poorer reading classes. The contents of Mr. 
Heywood's shop are significant. Masses of penny novels and 
comic song and recitation books are jumbled with sectarian 
pamphlets and democratic essays. Educatjgnal books abound 
in every varicty. Loads of cheap reprints of American authors, 
seldom or never heard of amid the upper reading classes here, 
are mingled with editions of the early Puritan divines. Double- 
columned translations from Sue, Dumas, Sand, Paul Feval, and 
Frederic Soulie, jostle with dream-books, scriptural commen- 
taries, Pinnock’s Guides, and quantities of cheap music, Sacred 
Melodists, and Little Warblers. Altogether the literary chaos 
is very significant of the restless and all-devouring literary 
appetite which it supplies. 

“That species of novel, adorned with woodcuts, and published 
in penny weekly numbers, claims the foremost place. The con- 
tents of these productions are, generally speaking, utterly be- 
neath criticism. They form, so far as I can judge, the English 
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reflection, exaggerated in all its most objectionable features, of 
the French Feuilleton Roman.” 

« Of each work of this class, the average weekly sale at this 
establishment alone was 6,000, whilst of Chambers’ Journal it 
was only 900, and of Hogg’s Instructor not more than 60!” 

We cannot help thinking there is something beyond the 
paper duty at fault here. There may be some wisdom in the 
speculations of political economists, but we know that there 
must be more in the declaration of God’s word, that mghteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people. 


THE AUTHOR OF GOOD. 


A LaDY applied to the eminent philanthropist of Bristol, 
Richard Reynofds, on behalf of a little orphan boy. | 

After he had given liberally she said, “ When he is old 
enough, I will teach him to name and thank his benef&ctor.” 

“Stop,” said the good man, “you are mistaken; we do nof 
thank the clouds for rain: teach him to look higher, and thank 
God.” 


| NOTHING EXTENUATE. 

Two neighbouring farmers had a dispute respecting the right 
to a certain meadow, and they could not compromise the 
matter. An action at law was accordingly brought to deter- 
mine it. On the day appointed, one of the farmers having 
dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, called upon his opponent 
to accompany him to the judge. Finding his neighbour at 
work on his ground, he said to him, “Can you have forgotten 
that our cause is to be decided to-day ?” 

“No,” said the other, “I have not forgotten it, but I cannot 
well spare time to go; I knew you would be there, and I am 
sure you are an honest man, and will say nothing but the truth, 
You will state the case fairly, and justice will be done.” 

And so it proved; for the farmer who went to the judge, 
stated his neighbour’s claims so clearly, that the case was 
decided against himself; and he returned to inform his oppo- 
nent that he had got the property. 


‘ 
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THE TEST OF FEELING. 


A RESPECTABLE merchant of London, having become em- 
barrassed in his circumstances, and his misfortunes having been 
one day the subject of conversation on the Royal Exchange, 
several persons expressed great sorrow, when a foreigner who 
was present said, “I feel fire hundred pounds for him; what 
do you feel ?” 


OUR COMMON FATHER. 


AN indigent boy applied for alms at the house of an avaricious 
rector, and received a dry mouldy crust. 

The rector enquired of the boy if he could say the Lord's 
Prayer, and was answered in the negative. 

“Then,” said the rector, “I will teach you that— Our 
Father—’ 

—‘‘ Our father?” said the boy; “is he my father as well 
as yours ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Then,” replied the boy, “ how could you give your poor bro- 
ther this mouldy crust of bread ?” 


FEELING IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


A PLAIN, good-hearted, matter-of-fact kind of man, who un- 
derstood that a poor woman and her family were reduced to 
great distress by the loss of a cow, which was their principal 
_ support, generously went round among his neighbours to solicit 
that aid he was unable to give himself. He told a plain, simple, 
and pathetic tale, and received from each a very liberal donation 
of regret, sorrow, and sympathy. But, thought he, this will 
not buy a cow, and he consequently redoubled his exertions, 
but to the same effect. He now lost all patience, and after 
being answered as usual by the son of Midas with a plentiful 
shower of sympathetic feeling, said, 

“Oh, yes, I don’t doubt your feeling, but you don’t feel in 
the right place.” 

“No?” said he, “I feel with all my soul.” 


“Yes, yes, I don't doubt that e ‘ther, but I want you to feel 
in your pocket.” 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF A THUNDERSTORM. 


THERE is no phenomenon in nature so awful as a thunder- 
storm; and almost every poet, from Homer and Virgil down to 
Dante and Milton, or rather down to Grahame and Pollok, has 
described it. In the Bible, too, we have a thunder-storm,—the 
description of a tempest, which, rising from the Mediterranean, 
and travelling by Lebanon and along the inland mountains, 
reaches Jerusalem, and sends the people into the temple-por- 
ticoes for refuge. And, besides those touches of terror in which 
the geographical progress of the tornado is described, it derives 
a sacred vitality and power from the presence of Jehovah in 
each successive peal. “The voice of the Lord is on the sea: the 
God of glory thundereth: the Lord is on the mighty sea. The 
voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, 
the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them 
also to skip like a calf: Lebanon and Sirien like a young 
unicorn. The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness: the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. The voice of the Lord- 
maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth the forests: and in 
his temple doth every one speak of his glory, ¢The Lord sitteth 
upon the water-torrent: yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever. 
The Lord will give strength unto his people:” (and now the sun 
shines out again;) “the Lord will bless his people with peace.” 

Over many of the Psalms it sheds a flood of new significance 
when the reader understands their mechanism, asin the case of 
many it has been disclosed by the labors of Lowth, Horsley, 
Hengstenberg, and others. It was one happy morning in his 
house at Dundee, that my dear friend, Robert ~*MeCheyne, 
shewed me the geographical structure of this twenty-ninth 
Psalm. And certainly it enhances the meaning of this majestic 
ode when we conceive the spectator-psalmist as standing with 
the awe-struck multitude in the temple porch, and watching 
the march of the thunder-storm as it advances from the Medi- 
terranean or “mighty” sea, and at last bursts in a water-flood 
around themselves.—Hamilton on the Literary Attractions of 
the Bible. 
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THE LAW WEAK; THE GOSPEL MIGHTY. 


“J cannot but record the fact of an actual, though undesigned, 
experiment which I prosecuted for upwards of twelve years. 
For the greater part of the time I could expatiate on the 
meanness of dishonesty, on the villainy of falsehood, on the 
despicable arts of calumny, in a word, upon all those deformi- 
ties of character which awaken the natural indignation of the 
human heart against the pests and disturbers of human society. 
Even at this time I did press the reformations of honor and 
truth and integrity among my people; but I never once heard 
of any such reformations having been effected amongst them. 
If there were any thing at all brought about in this way it was 
more than ever I got any account of. I am not sensible that 
all the vehemence with which I urged the virtues and pro- 
prieties of social life had the weight of a feather_on the venal 
habits of my parishioners. And it was not until I got im- 
pressed by the utter alienation of the heart in all its desires 
and affections from God—it was not till reconciliation to him 
became the distinct and prominent object of my ministerial 
efforts—it was not till I took the scriptural way of laying the 
method of reconciliation before them— it was not till the free 
offer of forgiveness through the blood of Christ was urged upon 
their acceptance, and the Holy Ghost given through the 
channel of Christ's mediatorship, to all who ask Him, was set 
before them as the unceasing object of their dependance and 
their prayers:—it was not, in one word, till the contemplations 
of my people were turned to those great and essential elements 
in the business of a soul providing for its interest with God, 
and the concerns of its eternity, that I ever heard of any of 
those subordinate reformations which I aforetime made the 
earnest and zealous, but I am afraid, at the same time, the 
ultimate object of my earlier administrations."-—Dr. Chalmers. 


THE FRIENDLY SHOWER. 

A merchant was one day returning from market. He was 
on horseback, and behind him was a valise filled with money. 
The rain fell with violence, and the good old man was wet to 
the skin. At this he was vexed, and thoughtlessly murmured 
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berause God had given him such bad weather for his journey. 
He soon reached the borders of a thick forest. What was his 
terror on beholding on one side of the road a robber with 
levelled gun aiming at him, and attempting to fire; but to his 
infinite joy he found that to the very rain which had so annoyed 
him he was indebted for his preservation—the powder was too 
damp to take fire! , 

How often do we complain as faithlessly, forgetting that in 
all such providences “ God is his own interpreter.” 


JOHN HOWE'’S TURN. 


DvRING the Commonwealth, Howe was frequently applied 
to by men of all parties soliciting favors of one kind or another. 
One day the Protector said to him, “ Mr. Howe, you have 
asked favors for every body but yourself: pray when does your 
sturn come?” He replied, “My turn, my lord Protector, is 
always come when I can serve another.” | 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 
ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES, ar Paces 138, 139. 


5. Faith and Sense. 


Srr,—In answer to the enquiry of Filius, allow me to say, 
that circumstanced as we are, we are compelled to believe 
many things we do not understand. We believe, for example, 
in the union of body and soul in one man, but who understands 
the nature of the union ? “ 

As regards the doctrines of God’s Word, we are required 
simply to receive what he has been pleased to reveal; and in 
doing so, we shall believe many things which, though above 
our reason, we may fairly assume are not contrary to it, because 
He who made that reason, cannot require that we should do 
violence to it, in believing a revelation from himself. We can- 
not imagine that God would propound anything requiring such 
an overthrow of his best gift to man. But we can easily sup- 
pose that he might require we should hold reason in abeyance 
when he laid down truths beyond its province. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is beyond our reason, 
but none can affirm that it is contrary to it. As unreasonable 
would it be to deny the union of three or more colors in one ray 
of colorless light, a fact with which all are familiar; and yet 
who will say he perfectly comprehends it? 

Yours, &c., 
CECILIA. 


Tuts question, always important, is especially so at the present 
time, when so-called rationalism, and popery, and other forms 
of doctrine—all alike as we believe alien from the truth—so 
earnestly press their respective claims. 

The enquiry is threefold, and requires a threefold reply, which 
I will endeavor briefly to give. 

1. “We ought not to believe anything we do not understand.” 

This position, though often assumed, is fallacious, as is mani- 
fest the moment we apply it to any subject whatever. If we 
are to reject everything in which we find a mystery, there will 
be but little left. If we believe what we understand, and only 
that, we shall believe nothing ; for what I fully comprehend I 
cannot be said to believe so much as to know. Faith is a remedy 
provided by Infinite wisdom for finite understanding. But it 
may be said, “ All we mean is, that we ought not to believe any 
proposition the terms of which we do not understand.” If this 
be all, the difficulty vanishes. The terms of the propositions, 
“There is a God, All-Wise, Almighty, ever present and eter- 
nal.” “There is a connexion between the soul and the body ; 
these act and re-act upon each other.” “ There is moral evil in 
the urfiverse,” \c., are clear enough, and none deny them. But 
who understands them? Who can answer the last question upon 
them? Therefore we believe that a man may receive what he 
does not understand, and what he cannot understand. In 
actual life and practice we do this; our nature is so constituted 
that we must, and he would be more than man, and therefore 
not a man, who is not under this law of our being. 

2. “In certain things we are to take God at his word, and 
trust him where we cannot trace him.” 

In a modified sense this is true, but not as interpreted by 
some. As it will not do to abandon faith, to follow reason as 
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alone sufficient, so neither will it be safe to abandon reason and 
to follow faith. As Rationalism, or rather Pyrrhonism, (4. ¢, 
universal scepticism,) will result from the former, so supersti- 
tion and credulity follow the latter. There is, it would seem, 
no clear case in which God asks us to take him simply at his 
word. If he ask us to believe his promises, and those doctrines 
of pure revelation which the gospel contains, he also gives us 
the recorded experience of his saints in all ages in explanation 
and proof of the former; and he gives us the recorded examples 
of others, and a knowledge of his character, as testimony to the 
latter. The fact is, that he has given us in every instance such 
evidence as the nature of the case required and admitted. 
Though personally he requires us to believe often what we have 
never experienced, and an example of which we have never 
seen. 

3. “Some matters are above reason, but not contrary to it.” 

There is an ambiguity in this expression, though it is often 
used. Nothing is above reason, for God is the highest reason— 
but much may be above our reasoning powers. In this latter 
sense I would understand the proposition. There are some 
things then about which we cannot reason, so as to explain or 
understand them. The doctrine of the Trinity is perhaps an 
example; until we can grasp the infinite we may not hope to 
comprehend this doctrine, yet who shall venture to pronounce 
it unreasonable? or contrary to reason? We can understand 
the terms in which this proposition is stated-——“ there are three 
Persons but one God ;” we can appreciate the evidence we have 
for the Divine origin of the book which reveals this doctrine, 
and perhaps more, but it is not, and was not, meant -to be 
within the province of human reasoning to apprehend all that is 
intended in the proposition. Nothing that does not involve a 
contradiction, palpable and unremovable, is contrary to reason. 

It is evident that in matters of this kind we cannot expect to 
know the whole, and yet we may “ know in part.” The reasons 
of many of God's doctrines and dispensations, as well as of our 
duties, may be hidden from us; and yet we may have such an 
amount of evidence for them as shall justify faith in the one, 
submission to and acquiescence in the second, and a cheerful 
performance of the last as a “reasonable service.” 
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Thus I have attempted to reply to these questions. The third 
might be resolved into the first, but it seemed best to preserve 
them formally distinct. 

In enquiries like this, God’s word is our guide, and we shall 
generally find its conclusions accepted by an enlightened and 
pious mind: difficulties will arise, but in the case of the sincere 
and humble seeker for truth, they will not generally long re- 
main, or impede him in the practical discharge of his duties to 
God. But see 1 Cor. 2. Let your faith be enlightened and 
your reason sanctified. 

In conclusion, let me earnestly commend to the perusal of 
Filius, a small work, “ Reason and Faith,” by Henry Rogers, 
published by Longman and Co., the author of which, while he 
is an amiable and accomplished man, is a philosopher and a 
Christian. In the former part of this work the respective pro- 
vinees of faith and reason are well defined, and their claims 
beautifully adjusted. B. H. C, 


8. Happiness in Heaven. 


Srr,—It appears to me from Scripture most plain that there 
will be differences of rewards in heaven, and, consequently, 
degrees of glory. The passages whence I deduce my opinion 
are Daniel xii. 3; and Luke xix. 12—26. The lesson taught 
by the last of these, seems to be—that advantages being equal, 
the amount of reward will be dispensed in proportion to the 
amount of devoted effort. The parable in Matt. xxiv. does not 
contradict this; for there, the lesson evidently taught is, that 
difference of advantage, with equal effort, will ensure an equal 
reward. 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard, and Luke xx. 36, 
appear to me easily reconcileable with this view. The great 
gift of Eternal life, with its attendant happiness, will be 
granted equally to every redeemed child of Adam, though there 
may be an infinite variety in the capacity and circumstantials of 
. that happiness; while the latter passage seems to me, also, to teach 
the general truth, that the redeemed church, compared collec- 
tively with the angelic family, will be found quite equal to it. 

As to the second enquiry, the passages of Scripture already 
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quoted, most clearly teach that the diligent use of present 
privileges, be they few or many, will be the standard according 
to which the final reward will be given. 

Yours respectfully, 


NEW. ENQUIRIES. 
9. What shall I do to be saved ? 


My Dear Sir,—I have long noticed how kindly you answer the 
letters of the numerous Correspondents to your Magazine, I therefore 
yenture to intrude on your patience with these few lines, hoping for 
an answer. 

Ever since quite a child I have frequently had religious impres- 
sions, 1 have felt very anxious about my soul, and prayed earnestly 
to God, and felt unhappy about my sins ; then after a short time all 
my good resolutions vanished as “the morning dew,” and I was 
again as worldly and thoughtless as ever. . 

I often thank God for his long suffering in striving with me by his 
blessed Spirit. But I am not at peace: my question is-—* What must 
I do to be saved?” I have not faith to believe--I cannot lay hold of 
the precious promises of the Bible and apply themto my case. AmI 
to understand from this text, “ Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely,” that if I really and honestly wish to walk in the 
narrow way, and to serve God with my whole heart, I am to believe 
there is eternal life for me? 

“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners,” but these 
sinners must have part of the work to perform, or all would be saved, 
I do not mean that heaven can ever be gained by man’s works, for 
“all his righteousness are indeed filthy rags;” but I do not under- 
stand Paul’s answer to the jailor, “ Bexseve on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

I have preferred writing on this subject to you who are an entire 
stranger, instead of speaking to my friends, as I do not wish to do so 
till I can give a reason of the hope within me. 

Hoping that through God’s blessing you may be instrmental ia 
clearing up the doubts which obscure my mind, 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
CLARA, 


ANNE, 


*." We are still without answers to questions 6 and in our last number 
page 159, 
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DR. ACHTLLL* 

Giacryto AcHILL! was born in Viterbo in 1803, and educated in 
the college of Jesuits for a Romish priest. In 184I, becoming “ weary 
of serving in the ministry of the Roman church,” he ceased his con- 
nection with it, and in the year following entered the English 
dominions, residing principally at Malta, until January, 1849, 
“ always occupied with the teaching of scienees and literature, and so 
a naturalized subject of the government of England, and employed in 
the Malta College as professor.” 

Of the exact circumstances attending his conversion to the Pro- 
testant faith we are not informed, though we find him in January, 
1843, addressing the late Pope Gregory XVI. in manly and undis- 
guised terms with reference to his change of views. 

“Holy Father,” says he, “ifyou really fear God, you know suffi- 
ciently that he is not to be trifled with—in other words, one cannot 
lie to him, nor purpose one thing, and say another. Allow me, then, 
now to summon you into his presence to discuss your faith and my 
own; for we are both equal before him; the decalogue and thé 
gospel are equaily imposed upon us both. Excepting these, I know 
no other law to direct me in my belief and in my actions; and my 
persuasion is, that there should be no other for any one who would 
call himself a Christian. | 

“Tell me, I pray you, whence you derive those of your dogmas 
which exist not in the gospel, and those numerous doctrines which 
are not to be found in any book of the Scripture? I am entitled to 
ask you; for after examining your lauded fountains of tradition, your 
theologians, and the fathers, so dishonestly edited,—I have found 
superabundant fraud, both in interpretation, assertion, supposition, 
and inference; for all seems to be concentrated in the object of 
making the pope universal sovereign, establishing him as head and 
lord of the entire church, with full and absolute power of loosing and 
binding—that is, of destroying and building up,—declaring his 
church, as a spiritual kingdom, superior to every state, to every 
people, to every dynasty; so that, according to this theory, the 
power of the pope is made to absorb every other power, from that of 
God himself, who alone in other times judged men to life or to per~ 
dition, down to that of the lowest baron, who can only have from the 
pope the legitimate power over his vassals. 


_ For this Memoir, we cheerfully acknowledge our obligations to Sir 
C. E. Eardley's interesting pamphiet, “ The Imprisonment and Deliverance of 
Dr. Giacinto Achlii,” Just published by Partridge and Oakey, which we would 


mamaria hiss interested in the great questions it 
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“Our times are no longer in accordance with the impostures that: 
you sell by means of your monks, who, full of ignorance and super~ 
stition, still hawk about the fables of Rome. The world will no 
longer listen to your universal primacy, because every one knows 
that this does not extend beyond the two millions and a half of 
people, which, by the deference of the sovereigns of Europe, it is 
still permitted you to govern by force of arms. Your indulgences, 
your relics, are specifics for the soul which are gone out of use. The 
excise upon sins, which you enforce once a-year te be paid through 
your privileged exactors, be assured that the generality pay you in 
false money; inasmuch as pow nearly every one comprehends that, 
however great may be the authority you possess, that power assuredly 
is wanting to you which is proper to God alone. Still, it is to be 
bitterly lamented, that a great part of Europe still tolerates that 
trickery of yours—a spectacle revolting to the good sense, not to say” 
to the religion, of mankind—that a juggler should boast of being able 
to transform, by virtue of certain words, a portion of bread and wine 
into Deity. Too great, O Holy Father, too great is the abuse 
attempted to be practised on your adherents, placing them in the 
very condition of those who were once taught that gods might be 
born in a garden. Why so far outrage your friends as to make them 
afterwards ashamed of themselves when they come to reflect upon 
the fraud? It makes them hate and curse you when this happens. 
In these our days, when not even children love to be deceived, men 
have sufficient self-love sooner to bear blows than to be treated with 
frand and delusion.” 

During an early period of his connexion with Malta he visited 
England, and was instrumental in collecting funds towards the 
establishment of the Protestant College in that island. In the sammer 
of 1848 he was again here, having become a member of the Evans 
gelical Alliance, and was naturally anxious to give his personal 
countenance and support to-that admirable institution. 

The prostration of religious tyranny in the Roman states towards 
the end of 1848, seemed to Dr. Achilli a call in Providence to return 
thither. He accordingly left England in the second week of January, 
1849, and reached Rome on the second day of the month following. 

Before he had been there a week we find him writing home to his 
dear friend, Sir Culling Eardley Eardley, in most encouraging terms, 
which sufficiently evince the soundness of his protestantism, and . 
the simplicity and godly sincerity in which he labored for the 
gospel. 

“I cannot tell you how much consolation [have already received 
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from meeting several persons, who, having been informed of my 
change, ask me questions on religion, being desirous of knowing 
which is the true religion of Christ, and which is that invented by 
the Popes. Imagine how my heart exults in seeing that field opened 
to me for evangelization, where before I myself falsified the language 
of truth. Our discussions, therefore, on the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures are most interesting :—The faith which saves us without 
any merit of our own works ; the Spirit which regenerates us without 
need of sacraments ; the true worship by which God will be honored 
by us; are all truths which find access to their hearts. I take 
occasion to speak of these things in every place, with every one I find 
among the populace ; but I speak separately to the priests, that they 
may not be offended by hearing their faults reproved in the presence 
of the laity. I have already entered several convents, and there ful- 
filled my mission, by carrying with me the seed of the Word of God, 
which he will make to spring up, grow, and bear fruit. The day 
before yesterday I was in the midst of three ‘Penitentiary’ 
Theologians (who have the power of absolving those sins which are . 
reserved for the pope,) two of whom had been my masters of the- 
ology ; aud I made before them my profession of faith, declaring 
myself a Christian according to the Bible, and summarily confuting 
all the errors of popery. I surprised one of them—a great friend of 
mine—in his own confessional, and there began our discussion, which 
‘was afterwards continued with the others in the college of the 
*Penitentiary.’ I shall have these opportunities every day, without 
seeking them (I will certainly lose none,) to render testimony to my 
Lord, whom I have served, and will serve as long as I live.” ; 
A second letter to Mr. Tonna, dated 13th March, states—“In 
a month Diodati’s New Testament will be published in such 
j abundance as to be circulated in every village of the Republic. It is 
ay in this manner that the Lord announces his entry here, where, till 
| { now, his greatest adversary has reigned, The Bibles that I brought 
| q with me from Leghorn are already, for the most part, distributed, 
ay and no day passes ifi which some persons do not come to me for them, 
a While I am writing these words, two Franciscan friars enter my 
4 room to ask for a Bible which I promised them yesterday, We 
aa spoke together on those words of St. Paul, that ‘ Christ is made unto 
ia us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.’ 
ine The good friars have promised me to read every day a chapter of 
ay Holy Scripture with thanksgiving and prayer. | 
4 “Every morning when I leave the house, I take with me a New 
. Testament, and till now it has never happened that I have brought it 
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back again. Some of those to whom I have given it, carry it about 
with them to read with their friends, and on each verse they make 
their reflections. I have more than once myself seen these little re- 
ligious meetings ; and a friend of mine told me that he was present 
in a tobacco-shop, while this exercise was held about a chapter in 
the Gospel, and one of those present said, ‘Is this really the Word 
of Christ? Then why do they prohibit our reading it? That we 
may not know their errors?” Another, to whom I gave the New 
Testament some time ago, told me yesterday, that he reads a chapter 
every day with his family, and that he thinks this is the true mass, to 
which we should listen every day. 

“ The Bible also begins to be read in Rome in the convents, in the 
monasteries, in families, in shops; and I hope also to see it read in 
the streets. I have promised to send many copies of the New 
Testament now being printed, to the Popular Club (‘Circolo 
Popolare,’) and am certain that many wish to possess it. Mean- 
while, we accompany this work of God with our suggestions and 
instructions,” 

Amongst other powerful agencies employed by Dr. Achilli for the 
propagation of the truth, the publication of fly-sheets, tracts, and 
posters occupied no inconsiderable position. It was intended to 
print also a religious newspaper, but before the funds necessary for 
that work could be sent out, the disturbances attendant on the uncalled 
for and paradoxical interference of France had commenced. The 
praiseworthy labors of our missionary were however carried om 
unceasingly, and with admirable prudence, the doctor taking special 
care not to mix himself up with political affairs, as if forewarned of 
the accusations his enemies were about to bring against him. 

The French arms, as is well-known, were ultimately disgraced by 
a victory that brought shame into every hontest face ; and popery was 
again established by a people who had made “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty,” their blatant watchword. 

Dr. Achilli was arrested on the 29th July, 1849, and thrown into 
the dungeon of the Inquisition, The Committees for the Religious 
Improvement of Italy, in London, and of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Paris, moved simultaneously in their attempts to effect his liberation. 

A memorial to the French Government was instantly drawn up, 
and the President of the Council promptly replied that they were 
sending out instructions not to permit religious persecution in Rome, 
This was on the 25th August, and its sincerity may be tested by the 
fact that nearly five months were suffered to go by before the liberation 
of this unoffending and much injured man! 
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Earnest, protracted, and unwearied were the exertions of our 
countrymen to effect this cbject ; and whatever may be due to other 
individuals, or other governments, it is not too much to affirm, that 
without our interference his liberation would never have taken 
place. 

The circumstances attending this event are highly characteristic, 
and full of the deepest interest. We shall give them in the words of 
the prisoner himself. During his captivity, the agents of the Papacy 
had busily plied him with arguments and invitations to abjure pro- 
testantism, and return to the bosom of the Catholic church. Amongst 
the most active of these was Dr. Theiner, professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the college of the propaganda. In the middle of his third 
visit, “in the full fervor of our controversies,” says the doctor, “ the 
Captain of the Castle came to inform me that two Chasseurs de 
Vincennes were arrived, to take me to the French Council of War, 
to give evidence in the cause of Signor Cernuschi, deputy of the 


_ people under the republic. I was not more surprised than my theo- 


logian, who was even more unable than myself to comprehend how I, 
separated from the rest of the world by virtue of the laws of the 
inquisition, could be summoned before a military tribunal by a 
foreign authority. The captain added, that there was the permission 
ofthe cardinal vicar. ‘Let us go in the name of the Lord,’ was my 


. thonght. The Padre Theiner accompanied me to the carriage, in 


which two soldiers armed with carbines sat by my side. The tri- 
bunal is held at the Ecclesiastical Academy, in the Piazza di Minerva. 
The Capitaine Rapporteur was alone. He put a few questions to me 
about the person of Cernuschi, and said some other things to me. 
He then remanded me to the castle. 

“The next day, the 19th January, my theologian visited me again, 
and pliel me with vehement arguments, which I answered with ar- 
guments still more vehement. Our subject was the bishopric of St. 
Peter at Rome, and the privilege of succession bequeathed to the 
popes ; Dr. Theiner all intent on demonstrating, and I on confuting, 
it. Inthe midst of the discussion, which had lasted some time (it 
now being nearly dark,) my gaoler came to tell me that the two 
Chasseurs were come back to take me to the Military Commission. 
‘Farewell! Padre Theiner. Offer my respects to the Cardinal Vicar, | 
and thank him in my name for your visits, which have given me real 
pleasure; I hope that both of us may derive profit from them, to con- 
firm us more and more in the Word of God!’ Having said this, I 
pressed his hand and got into the carriage between the two soldiers. 
This time the carriage was an open one, and, traversing the long 
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street from the castle to the Minerva, I saw and was seen by many 
persons. A novel sight indeed! A prisoner of the Inquisition held 
in custody by the arms of the French Republic! The Capitaine 
Rapporteur was very obliging, and Lam sure felt personal sympathy 
with me. I will not repeat the conversations which I had with him, 
I will only say that I was greatly cheered, and I conld not help 
fecling as if I were free and my own master. I determined to try if 
it were so. In an anti-chamber were several sets of military accou- 
trements. In a moment I had dressed myself cap-d-pie as a French 
soldier. The doors on to the landing were open, and the egress not 
guarded by a single individual, It was half-past five in the evening. 
I did what any one else would have done, and I did it with a smile, 
I descended into the Piazza di Minerva, passed through the Strada 
Pie di Marmo, the Piazza del Collegio Romano, and walked through 
the Corso, disguised as I was. I changed my dress at ——, where 
money was prepared for me. A carriage with post-horses was 
speedily ready, and a passport. At seven, Pp. M., I passed the walls 
of Rome, blessing the Lord, and committing to him my country, my 
brethren, and that infant church which will one day be an example 
to all the churches, so that it may again be said of the Romans, that 
‘their faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.’ 

“In six hours, I arrived at Civita Vecchia, rested till daylight, 
presented several letters, and embarked on board a steamer of war. 
The whole of that day I passed in the port, engaged in thanking my 
God, and in praying to him to provide for me in all respects. I 
wrote a farewell letter to the brethren in Rome, which I got a person 
to post. The next day we sailed for Toulon, and from thence I went 
to Marseilles, where I was unable to remain. 

“T need not tell you the exultation of our beloved brethren in 
Paris. Already we have held many prayer-meetings to thank my 
first and true Deliverer. But I hope never to forget the gratitude 
which, under God, I owe to the dear brethren of the Evangelical 
Alliance, who have indeed set an example the most edifying of 
Christian charity.” 

We need not detail all the influences, direct and indireet, which 

) were employed to effect this great object. The English throughout 
have acted with holy intrepidity and promptness, the French with 
fear and trembling—with some duplicity, and a considerable partiality 
towards that much abused commodity which “ answereth all things.” 
As to Rome, her conduct has of course been almost ludicrously 
hypocritical, but she has fallen into her own pit, and Dr, Achill is 
now safe and well in London, To God be all the glory. 


190 Poetry. 

THE ARSENAL. 


j “This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 

a Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms, 

iaP But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with the awful symphonies! 


I hear e’en now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the dreadful groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 
And, ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Ts it, O man! with such discordant noises, 
With such accurséd instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
Aud jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror,— 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and sports, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


ia Down the dark future, through long generations, 
aia The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease; 
i And like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

| { hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace.’ 


| : ‘Peace,’—and no longer from its brazen portals 
ae | The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies; 
But, beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise.” 
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“Oye wells! Bless ye the Lord! Praise Him, and magnify Him for ever!” 
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“FORGIVE AND FORGET.” 


GreEAT Father! listen to the feeble voice 

Of one who fain would seek her God in prayer, 
And bid my longing soul in thee rejoice, 

And let me feel that thou art ever near. 
I do not ask for wealth or worldly power, 

Tis not for wisdom that I bend the knee; 
These cannot cheer me in a dying hour, 

When every moment draws me nearer thee. 


I do not wish in fashion’s halls to dwell, 

Where pleasure holds her court in.rich array ; 
I do not ask for beauty’s brightest spell, 

These are too fleeting—these will pass away ;— 


But I would ask a heart, that soon forgives 
A bitter word, or injury sustained ; 
And gladly thine atoning word receives, 
And tries to hide how much it has been pained. 
I ask a heart that freely will forget 
The harsh reply—the chilling look of scorn, 
And never tells th’ injustice it has met, 
Nor all the rude unkindness it has borne. ‘ 
My Father grant me this—this heart be mine, 
Oh! may I in thy love be truly blest, 
, And when all earthly cares I must resign, 


Take me above with Thee to be at rest. 
Mary SELWYN. 


‘‘BENEDICITE OPERA.” 


In German land, I’ve seen them fling 
Their waters from the ground, 

A cloud reveal’d the steaming spring, 
While snows were circling round. 


I saw, too, crystal fountains burst 
In many a sparkling rill, 

Prompt for the weary travellers’ thirst, 
Their cooling eup to fill. 
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Hard by, the medicated streams ‘ 
Bubbling the wells beneath, 

Reflect Bethesda’s healing gleams 
On sickness nigh to death. 


Thus cold, or hot, or healing, these 
Thy varied plans fulfil, 

God of the waters! Thee they please 
Working thy loving will! . 


But thou, secluded modest well ! 
Whom no man passeth by, 
Cans’t thou no allegory tell 
To lift His glories high ? 
Let me look down on thee once more, 
In this thy tranquil space, 
Lo! though ‘tis now the midnight hour, 
The starry skies their radiance pour, 
And shew, as thro’ “ an open’d door,” 
A Heav’n below thy face! 


Wisbaden. 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 


Th’ essential Image of th’ Eternall Good, 

That by His Word, the world of nothing made, 

Came down from heav'’n, and took true flesh and blood 
Of Abram’s daughter, ever-blesséd mayde! 

Hee did not take the Angell’s purer forme; 


But of his love to us, no love deserving, 

Abast himselfe, and was esteemed a worme; 

And was bothe borne and died for our preserving. 
O mistery, all humaine sence transcending, 

O love most infinite, O grace! O glory. 

Behold heav’n ope, and God himselfe descending, 
To save the lost, and to make glad the sory. 
Stand ope, ye living temples of the Lord; 

Stand ope, and entertaine this heavenly word. 


Ancient Devotional Poetry. 
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THE PILLAR OF SALT. 


Oxe of the most remarkable incidents in the,history of 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, is, that the wife 
of Lot, looking and probably lingering behind, “‘ became a 
pillar of salt.”’ 

The explanation of this, now usually current, is that of 
Bishop Patrick. The reader has, no doubt, seen it in many 
varied forms of phraseology, and we may therefore present 
it in the words of the author. The Bishop thinks, then, 
“that some of that storm which overwhelmed her country, 
overtook her; and falling upon her, as she stood staring 
about, and minded not her way or guide, suddenly wrapped 
her body in a sheet of nitro-sulphureous matter; which, 
congealing into a crust as hard as stone, made her appear, 
they say, as\a pillar of salt, her body being, as it were, 
candied in it.” This explanation is, however, older than 
Patrick, though he may be regarded as having made it 
current in this country; for this view of the subject had 
been before entertained by many Jewish and Christian 
writers. 
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It is to be noticed, that the word translated a “pillar,” does 
not express any particular form, but denotes any fixed standing 
object. The probability seems to be, however, that by the rapid 
cooling of the nitro-sulphureous crust which enveloped the 
become a nucleus for more of the same materials, leaving an 
object“of considerable bulk widest at the base, but probably of 


- - no considerable height. 


It would scarcely seem that such a saline body was likely to 
be of long duration, in a very humid climate, subject in winter 
to heavy rains, and the action of water-courses. If God 
designed that it should be preserved as a monument of the 
transaction, there is no difficulty in supposing that it was so. 
But this does not appear to have been the case. There is no 
allusion to any such monument as stil) subsisting, in the whole 
Seripture; and the usual formula “unto this day,” by which 
the sacred writers in the history of great transactions usually 
indicate the continuance, to their own time, of ancient monuments 
and names, is in this instance omitted. Besides, the whole 
appearance of the district, and of the lake which now covers 
the vale of Siddim, is, to this day, a most grand and standing 


monument of the whole of that dreadful judgment of which | 


the death of Lot's wife was one incident; and of the woman 
herself, the record in the book of Genesis is itself the most 
striking and ineffaceable memorial. 

Nevertheless, when men, acquainted with this history, found 
in the neighbourhood something like a pillar, or some. erect 
figure composed of salt, they immediately concluded thet they 
had found tho pillar into which Lot's wife was turned. Some 
necessity was felt to account for its preservation for so many 
ages; and while, on the one hand, it was alleged that it was 
preserved by the miraculous reproduction of the wasted part#; 
on the oth ur, it has been held sufficient to suppose, that all waste 
‘with which the air was impregnated, 

the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, written in the first or-sscond 


century before Christ. Speaking of the destruction of the Cities 
of the Plain, the writer says: “ Of whose wickedness eves. $9 
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The Pillar of Salt. 195 
this day the waste land that smoketh is a testimony, and plants 
bearing fruit that never come to ripeness; and a standing pillar 

of salt is a monument of an unbelieving soul.” Wied. x. 7. 
_ This shows clearly enough the opimion prevailing among the 
Jews in the time of the writer of the Book of Wisdom, a 
Josephus declares that It was standing in his time, and that 
he had seen it with his own eyes. This is conclusive that he 
had seen a pillar of salt by the Dead Sea, and that he believed 
it to be the one into which Lot's wife was changed; but we 
have no evidence which can satisfy us that his impression was 
correct. Any actual transmitted knowledge of such a monu- 
ment, must have been broken during the sojourn in Egypt for 
some generations}; and ever afterwards, and indeed always, the 
monument, if it still lay in a quarter away from all 
travelled routes, and rarely visited by Jews, even. when 


Palestine was fully peopled. Clement of Rome, a Christian) - 


contemporary of Josephus, also states in one of his epistles, that 
the pillar of Lot's wife Was still in existence; and Trentens, ii 
the next century, repeats the statement, with the addition, of ai 
hypothesis as to how it came to Inst so eS ee 
entire, 

The statement of Jewish rabbis and Christian fathers tate the 
same effect: but as they merely repeat these earlier statements, 
little is really added to the weight of testimony, At tenpii” 
travellers began to enquine after this remarkeble monuments 
Tue success of their enquiries may enlighten us as to the sates” 
and origin of the earlier accoutite; ‘and may well suggest 
the natives of the region antl neighbouring shepherds, ies ia 


lowing their usual practice of answering leading ‘questions Ta 
accordance with the assumed. wish of the enquirer, and ever by: 
pointing out amy object that could be made to:pass forwhat the: 
traveller sought, We have been eome pains to mike, ihe 
own satisfaction, a collection of instances; and we 


all instances imposed upon the credulity of travellin, ty 


hardly any two of them agree as to the 


assured that it existed. fd it on the 
lake, others on the weet side; same near the northertt Gn : 
others at the southern ; find it upon 
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slope; others upon the beach, or in the water, or under the 
water. In proportion as inquiry has become more exact, our 
accounts of this pillar have been fewer, and most of the best. 
travellers who have been in this quarter for the last two hundred 
years, have left the subject altogether unnoticed. 

The researches of the recent American expedition to the Dead 
Sea, have thrown new and interesting light upon the subject. 
The course of their survey could hardly fail to bring under 
notice every marked object upon either shore; and one they did 
find, an obviously natural formation, which—or others in former 
times like which might readily be taken by persons unaccus- 
tomed to weigh circumstances with the precision we are now 
accustomed to exact, for the pillar of Lot’s wife. 

Among the salt mountains of Usdum, (an apparent transpo- 
sition of Sodom,) on the west side of the kind of bay which 
forms the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, the party beheld, 
while boating along the shore, to their great astonishment, a 
lofty round pillar, standing apparently detached from the general 
mass, at the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. They 
landed, and proceeded towards this object over a beach of soft, 
slimy mud, encrusted with salt; and ata short distance from 
the water, covered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen, 
the pillar was found to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate 
of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal behind. The upper 
or rounded part is about forty feet high, resting upon a kind of 
oval pedestal or mound, from forty to sixty feet above the level 
of the sea. It slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles at 
the top, and is one entire mass of crystallisation. It is not 
isolated, though it appears so in front. A prop or buttress 
connects it with the mountain behind, and the whole is covered 
with debris of a light stone color, It is added by the narrator 
of the expedition, that “its peculiar shape is, doubtless, owing 
to the action of the winter rains.” 

It had previously been heard from the Arabs that such a pillar 
was to be found somewhere upon the shores of the sea; but 
their reports in all other matters had proved so unsatisfactory, 
that little attention had been paid to them in this instance, 
Lieut. Lynch, the officer who was in command of the expedi- 
tion, and who has written the account of its discoveries, does 
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not suppose he has here found the pillar of Lot’s wife, nor does 
it appear that even the Arabs had stated it to be such; but itis — 
very properly pointed out that it was probably a pillar of this 
sort, produced by the action of water upon one ‘of the masses 
of rock salt, which abound towards the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, that the ancient writers had in view, and which 
they supposed to be that into which Lot's wife was turned. We 
now see the natural process by which such pillars are formed. 
It seems to us that the pillar of Lot’s wife must have been on 
the opposite side of the lake, for the fugitives were proceeding 
to Zoar, which lay in that direction. And it does not escape our 
notice, that the unhappy woman appears to have been overtaken 
by her death in the plain, whereas this pillar stands upon a hill 
from forty to sixty feet above the beach, with loftier mountains 
immediately behind. The pillar itself also is forty feet high 

which we should suppose to be considerably taller than either 
Lot or his wife. Yet all these circumstances would in ages of 
less exact observation have had no weight, and this very pillar 
would assuredly have been pronounced as being beyond all doubt 
or question, “the monument of an unbelieving soul.” a 
Daily Bible Tilustrations. 


“GOD UPBRAIDETH NOT.” 

“My grandfather,” says Mr. Orton, “once solicited a very 
excellent but modest minister to pray in his family when there 
were several others present. He desired to be excused, alleging 
that he had not thought of it, and there were so many other 
ministers present.” My grandfather replied, “Sir, you are to 
speak to your Master, and not to them, and my Bible tells me, 
he is not so critical and censorious as men are.” 

TRUTH PRESSED HOME. 

“T remember,” says a keen writer, “when at Tivoli, near 
Rome, conversing with a monk, who with a face of much sorrow 
told me, that he was a great rascal, and the chiefest of sinners, 


worse than Judas Iscariot, and altogether vile. I said to him 
in reply, ‘Alas! my poor friend, it is but too true.” And then 
the man got very angry, and would not talk with me any 


more !” 
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THE ROYAL ADELAIDE. 
“How wilt thou ddjin the swellings of Jordan 


Tuk inhabitants of Plymouth, all accustomed as they are to 
the perils of the sea, have been startled into unusual commisera- 
tion with the victims of its proud waves, by the fact of a 
steamer, which left its peaceful harbour in its ordinary routine, 
having ‘sunk as lead in the mighty waters.” 

The “ Royal Adelaide ” had left the shores of the sister isle, 
had touched, to exchange passengers and packages, at Falmouth, 
sojourned here for the same purpose, started again on her on- 
ward course, had braved the wind and the waves through diffi- 
cult and dangerous passes, rounded the disastrous Forelands, and 
was almost within sight of her desired haven, but, “¢ not!” 
Her captain, her crew, her passengers—more than two hundred 
human beings, the valuable freight and merchandize, “ the 
depths have covered them; they sank into the bottom as a 
stone :” not a man escaped to tell the tale! 

All that can be gathered concerning them is, that about 
twenty minutes past eleven o'clock, on Saturday night, March 
30th, they were seen passing the floating Light of the Tongue 
Sands, at the mouth of the River Thames, between Margate 
and Reculvers, the keepers of which, recorded that fact in their 
current journal. Shortly after this, two blue rockets were no- 
ticed, both by these persons and a coast guard on the Kentish 
shore ; then all was darkness and silence, save the roar of the 
contending elements. The night was wild, dark, and misty; 
the sea ran mountains high; attempts to reach the ill-fated 


-eraft would only have ensured destruction to the humane and 


daring adventurers, even had she been discerned, but no eye 
saw her; and she was crushed, disjointed, broken up, so that 
when morning dawned, the iron skeleton of the engines alone 
betokened the completion of utter ruin. 

And where were the people? Gone! All gone!—not even 
the lifeless remains to afford surviving relatives the melancholy 
satisfaction of committing them to the silent tomb, “in sure 
and certain hope of the glorious resurrection.” 

But did no eye behold this awful scene? Surely He who 
never slumbereth nor sleepeth, could not have overlooked this 
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hour of extremity! We know that some sincere and humble 
Christians were on board, and from various minute cireum- 
stances, it seems evident that they had been influenced to pre- 
pare for that event which happeneth alike to all, but of whose 
precise time of approach, we are left in so much ignorance. 
The will had been duly drawn up, signed, and sealed, and all 
worldly affairs arranged, before this voyage was contemplated. 
Even the delicate young child, for whose benefit it was under- 
taken, when bidding farewell to the friend who placed her in 
her little berth, with affeeting propriety adopted the language 
she had been early used to hear, and remarked, “It will be 
only ten days’ absence, and then, ¢f we are alive, we shall meet 
again !” Dear little girl! to her trustful apprehension, safety 
was of the Lord; and she could sleep as peacefully on her 
storm-tossed pillow, lulled by the dash of water against the 
side of the vessel, and the howling of the wind through the 
rigging, as on her quiet couch in her own country home. 

And the pious parents, hand in hand, could watch the rising 
tempest, and hush every anxiety, with the thought of Him who 
says, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come.” Tender glances at the little 
ones at home, may for a moment have interrupted their serenity, 
but the assurance, “ Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive,” doubtless had power, even in that dread 
moment, to alleviate their anguish, and fix their hearts anew 
upon the God, whose “ stormy wind” then “ fulfilled his word.” 

Those who are accustomed to do business in the deep waters, 
conjecture, from the appearance of the scattered fragments of 
the wreck which have been picked up by passing vessels, as 
well as by the detached and widely dispersed garments, a child’s 
frock, an infant's cap, a lady’s mantle, &c. that this destruction 
must have been emphatically sudden. 

So rough a voyage as the weather must have occasioned, in 
all probability had produced its usual effects upon the lands- 
men, and sea-sickness must have laid low the greater number 
of the passengers. The hour, too,—in the dead of the night, 
presumes that the weary sufferers were finding some mitiga- 
tion of their woes in the slumber of exhaustion, while the al- 
leged fact that only two rockets were sent up, and no more, 
although they were anxiously watched for by the distant coast 
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guard, and the wakeful light keepers, augurs that there was 
neither time nor opportunity to repeat the signal of distress. 
The whole framework of the stern has been found, torn away 
entire, so that a vast body of water, must have rushed into the 
ladies’ cabin, and speedily penetrated every part of the vessel, 
sinking her ere the frightened inmates could have collected their 
stunned faculties, sufficiently even to devise the possibility of 
escape, had the sudden annihilation of the lights, and the suf- 
focating volume of sandy brine permitted them once to rise to 
the surface! Numbers were, doubtless, hurried into eternity 
without a moment's thought. Straight from the activities of 
managing the sails, the helm, or the engines,—from the listless- 
ness of overpowering sea-sickness, or the unconscious repose of 
childhood and infancy, their souls were that night required of 
them! How the heart pants to regard all as emancipated 
spirits, rejoicing in the fulness of joy at God’s right hand! 
What an alleviation of this dire calamity, to believe, all were 
prepared to mect their God! The wind sighs its mournful 
dirge o’er the drowned mariner, and the April sunlight dances 
merrily on the crested billows, as if they gloried in the havoc 
they had made! 

Revelation lights up the tomb of a lllover in Jesus, with 
the bright beams of immortality,—whether that tomb be. the 
rock-hewn cave, the marble mausoleum, or the desolate sand- 
heap; and mourners are comforted, that he whom they love is 
not there; he is risen,—his nobler part is already with the 
Saviour in Paradise. 

But Revelation also casts a lurid glare from the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone, and asks, “ Who among you 
can dwell with everlasting burnings?” In the ear of the angel 
that encampeth round about them that fear the Lord, how 
fearfully must have contrasted the impenitent sinner’s’ shriek 
of despair with the gentle sigh of the: dying saint! One 
shrinks from imagining the mental agony of those, who, 
thoughtless till then, were roused from their apathy by death, 
in so apalling and hasty a form! More harrowing still, must 
have been the sudden uprooting of the props of infidelity; the 
astounding manifestation, that in spite of the fool’s heartfelt 
desire to the contrary, “ there is a God who ruleth in the hea- 
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yvens, and laughs at the wicked when their fear eometh as deso- 
lation, and their destruction as a whirlwind.” ' 

Beloved young readers, neglect not the voice of Jehovah's 
providence! If you have ever gone down to the borders of the 
grave—once stood upon the threshold of eternity, you cannot 
surely forget the solemnity of the prospect, the tremendous 
consequences of the last important hour; the absolute certainty 
that sometime or other, you must pass that bourne, whence no 
traveller returneth. If you have felt your cheek pale, and your 
heart faint at the bare announcement of life in danger, then 
“how wilt thou do in the swellings of Jordan ?”—how hearken 
to the intelligence, “ This year thou shalt die ?” 

We have often contemplated our first parent in Eden, and 
pictured to ourselves the strange dismay with which he must 
have awaited the penalty of transgression, living on from year 
to year of his lengthened existence, under the conviction that 
he was yet spared for a season; and is it not so with every in- 
dividual of the present day? Walk into any cemetery, and 
note the inscriptions on the tombs. You will find that death has 
laid low all ages; the infant of days, the blooming youth, 
humanity in its prime, as well as its decrepitude; all raziks, 
from the homeless pupil of Ragged Schools, to the monarch 
on the throne—there is no escape. 

Are you ready for your turn? Preparation for the last hour 
does not ensure its swift arrival. Samuel was “called of the 
Lord” when a child, but he lived tobe a very old man. Joseph, 
David, and Daniel were all pious youths, but adorned a long 
life with consistent conduct. “The young man named Saul,” 
after his conversion, became “such an one as Paul the aged.” 
Timothy, who “ from a child had known the way of salvation,” 
is not supposed to have been cut off till he had well fulfilled his 
part among the generation of men. The peace of mind attend- 
ing the possession of true religion, is more likely to prolong 
human life than to shorten it, for to the Christian, 

“ Death’s cold flood 


But wafts him to yon radiant shore,” 
and introduces him to the shining ones, who conduct him 
through the pearly gates, into regions, “which when I had 
seen,” says our incomparable dreamer, “ I wished myself among 
them.” My young friend, believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
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you may be among them! If we confess our sins, we know 
that he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins;” for “he 
made atonement for the transgressors;” and “the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Plymowth. E. W. P. 


FAITHFUL REBUKE. 

WuEN the Rev. John Fletcher was residing as a tutor in the 
family of Thomas Hill, Esq., of Tern Hall, in Shropshire, though 
he felt the importance of religion, he was far from being an 
open and decided servant of Christ. On one Sabbath evening, 
a servant coming into his room to make up his fire, observed he 
was writing music, and looking at him with serious concern, 
said, “Sir, lam sorry to see you so employed on the Lord's 
Day.” At first his pride was excited at being reproved by a 
servant; but, upon reflection, he felt that the reproof was just. 
He immediately put away his music, and from that hour became 
a strict observer of the Lord’s Day. 


“THE STRING IS BROKEN.” 

In Lisbon, the priests once found, or pretended to have found, 
an image, dug up from the earth, and proclaimed it to be the 
effigy of an eminent saint. It was accordingly set up in one of 
the churches, where crowds of devotees assembled to offer their 
devotions. To his saintship was also referred the decision of 
the disputed point, “Who was the legitimate monarch of 
Portugal ?” 

The officiating priest put the question in an audible voice, 
“Is Don Pedro lawful sovereign ?” The image shook his head 
as a negative indication. “Is Don Miguel the sovereign?” 
The image nodded assent. 

This was repeated to increased congregations, and was con- 
sidered by the multitude as an astonishing miracle. At one 
time in the presence of our informant, the first enquiry had been 
replied to as usual; to the second, no answer was returned; 
upon which the priest several times repeated the question, but 
in vain. At length, a boy popped his head out from behind the 
curtain, and exclaimed “It is not my fault, sir, the string is 
broken.” 


“Confounded be all they that serve graven images—that 
boast themselves of idols.” 
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A SMALL CONGREGATION. 


Dr. BEECHER once engaged to preach for a country minister, 
on exchange, and the Sabbath proved to be excessively stormy, 
cold, and uncomfortable. It was in mid-winter, and the snow 
was piled all along on the roads so as to make the passage very 
difficult. Still the minister urged the horse through the drifts, 
put the animal into a shed, and went in. There was no person 
in the house yet, and after looking about, the old gentleman, 
then young, took his seat in the pulpit. 

Soon the door opened, and asingle individual entered, walke@ 
up the aisle, looked about, and took a seat. The hour came for 
commencing service, but no more hearers came. Whether to 
preach to such an audience was a question, and it was one 
Lyman Beecher was not long in deciding: he felt that he hada 
duty to perform, and he had no right to refuse to do it because 
only one man could reap the benefit, and accordingly he went 
through the services, praying, singing, and the benediction, 
with only one hearer; and when all was over, he hastened down 
from the desk to speak to his congregation, but he had departed. 

A circumstance so rare was referred to occasionally; but 
~ twehty years after, it was brought~to the doctor’s mind quite 
strangely. Travelling somewhere in Ohio, the doctor alighted 
from the stage one day in a pleasant village, when a gentleman 
_ stepped up, and spoke to him familiarly, calling him by name. 

“I do not remember you,” said the doctor. 

-“T suppose not,” said the stranger, “ but we once spent two 
hours in a house alone, in a storm.” 

“T do not recall it, sir,” said the old man, “pray when was 
it ?” 

“Do you remember preaching, twenty years ago, to a single 
person ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the doctor, grasping his hand; “I do indeed, 
and if you are the man, I have been wishing to see you ever 
since.” 

“IT am the man, sir, and that sermon saved my soul, made a 
minister of me, and yonder is my church: the converts of that 
sermon, sir, are all over Ohio.” 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

One of the most magnificent eruptions of this mountain, 
ypon record, has very recently taken place. On the 6th Fe- 
bruary last, volumes of smoke and vapour, with occasional sheets 
of flame, were succeeded from time to time, by awful subterra- 
nean rumblings; and on the morning of the 7th, the lava made 
its appearance, running down the mountain, on the side of Torre 
Annunziata, in seven or eight distinct streams. 

“On the evening of the latter day,” says an eye-witness, “a 
party of us ascended to the Hermitage, and thence, on foot, 
with guides and torches, to the cone, whence a fine view was 
obtained of the lava at a white heat, as it was pumped out of 
the crater, and thence bent its way in the direction of Pompeii 
and the Bosco Reale. This ascent was very fatiguing and dis- 
agreeable, and one of the party had a narrow escape of fracturing 
a limb by a fall. 

“During the night of the 8th, the roaring and bellowing of the 
crater kept most people from enjoying their rest, and on the 
whole of the 9th, volumes of smoke, lava, and vapour, together 
with huge stones and scorise, were ejected without intermission, 
On the evening of this day a special train was announced to leave 


» Naples at six o'clock for Torre Annunziata, returning at eleven. 


About four hundred natives and foreigners availed themselves 
of this opportunity ; and a strong party of. Inglesi, with guides 
and torches, and mules and donkeys, proceeded from the station 
at Torre Annunziata to the Bosco Reale, which is about five 
miles, through narrow lanes and country roads. i 
“The sight that met our view on our arrival at the Bosco was 
grand in the extreme. The lava presented a frontage of about 
at least a mile and a half, and was advancing slowly but steadily 
and surely, and devouring everything in its way. On the road 
we had met parties of poor peasants carrying beds, chairs, pots 
and pans, and other moveable furniture, which they had been 
able to save from the devouring liquid—the women and children 
rending the air with their groans and cries and supplications to 
the good San Gennaro, the patron saint of these parts. These 
poor creatures were thrown on the world homeless, penniless. 
By the time of our arrival, which was about nine o’clock, the 
lava had taken complete possession of the wood, having devoured 
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about half of it. At times a row of three or four hundred 
saplings caught fire, simultaneously, producing a vivid ‘flame 
that lighted upfthe country for miles around. Some splendid 
full-grown ilex, oak, and ash trees, offered in their ponderous 
trunks a momentary resistance; but it was to no purpose; the 
larger ones generally exploding with a loud report and a leap 
of twelve or fourteen feet in the air, to be consumed like tinder 
on their descent. It was curious to observe, when, from a sudden 
rush of lava, which always occurred after a temporary obstruction, 
how the larger trees.gave out tens of thousands of little jets of 
steam from the knees and elbows of the smaller branches. It 
was owing to the roots and trunks coming immediately and 
suddenly in contact with the lava, and before the whole tree had 
had a preparatory roasting previously to its final combustion. 
In these cases the tree generally exploded; those, on the contrary 
that had had their initiatery grilling, generally bowed their 
heads slowly and majestically, dying like Cresar, in their dig- 
nity. 
“As this novel and brilliant spectacle quite absorbed our 
attention, the majority of us lost the return train to Naples, and 
decided to pass the night on the spot. There was no moon, but 
the stars shone clearly, and the sky was cloudless; a cold 
tramontana, however, on one side, and the insupportable heat 
of the advancing furnace on the other, made it necessary for us 
to keep revolving from time to time like bottle-jacks before the 
lava, to obviate being frozen on one side and baked on the other. 
At about three o’clock in the morning the eruption was at its 
height. The amount of lava was quintupled, and the masses of 
stones which shot up into the air descended with a reverberating 
crash. It was the discharge of these stones which caused a 
noise that rendered our voices inaudible. I can only compare it 
to the concussion produced by the broadside of a three-decker. 
The ground at times trembled under our feet, and a wailing, 
sobbing, distressing sound seemed to indicate that nature was 
undergoing a horrible subterranean convulsion; and thus gaye 
vent to the ‘throes and throbs’ of her agony. 

about four o'clock the advanced. to 
and outbuilding, which seemed from their solidity, being built 
of rubble-stone, and joined with the well-known Roman cement, 
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likely to offer a stout resistance. And here the lava seemed to 
be endowed with consciousness and instinct. No sooner did it 
feel the momentary check, than it commenced rising like the 
water in the lock of a canal, and from being at its arrival about 
twelve feet deep, speedily rose to about thirty; and attacking 
the bomb-shaped solid stone roof of the main building, and at 
the same time running in at the windows and doors, caused a 
rarification and condensation of air, that caused the whole 
structure to leap into the air with a terrific report. When no 
traces gf the farm or offices were any longer visible, being covered 
by a smooth surface of liquid fire, the poor agriculturist, the 
proprietor, together with his wife, their children, and some 
half-a-dozen louts, set up a yell, and beat their breasts, and tore 
their hair in the true Neapolitan fashion. Instead of saving as 
much as they could from’ destruction beyond their mere bedding, 
they did not attempt to remove a single thing ; thus all the doors 
and fittings, mangers, troughs, also about an acre of cabbages, 
carrots, and celery, together with various gates and farming 
utensils, were allowed to be destroyed. There was ample time 
to move those things, but they preferred howling and calling on 
San Gennaro either to do it for them or stop the torrent “ 
lava. 

“ A still more interesting and aflevting spectacle was enema 
about an hour after by the destruction of a small church 
embosomed in this hapless wood. The lava here, as at the farm, 
had a rather tough job from the extreme solidity of the edifice ; 
and with a sort of instinct and conscious pride in its own 
irresistible power, it dashed forward to the attack, despite the 
moans and chants of a parcel of Franciscan friars connected 
with the church, and of the mute sorrow of the poor cwré. The 
ornaments of the altar, together with the pictures, statues, and 
finery of the Virgin and the patron saints, and the parish records, 
had all been removed ; but the incessant entreaties of the curé 
failed to induce his parishioners to put their shoulders to two 
fine doors, and lift-them off their hinges to a place of security, 
which they could easily have done. The bells also might have 
been saved with little exertion. No; the Virgin or the patron 
saint would either appear visibly, and stop the sacrilegious 
destroyer, or the edifice would resist and go scatheless, From 
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time to time the bells were tolled mournfully, and curé, monks, 
and parishioners chanted the funeral dirge of the sacred edifice 
where most had been baptized, and which was associated with 
all the prominent parts of their little secluded lives. The lava 
here insinuated itself into the crypt of the building, thereby 
undermining it so that it was literally rent in twain, the two 
nearly equal portions of which rocked and tottered to their base, 
and then fell—belfry, bells, and all—into the burning gulf. For 
half an hour an intense dark green flame played over where 
once stood the doomed edifice, caused perhaps by the fusion of 
the bell-metal below. Im other parts, blue flames of various 
degrees of intensity and depth of color, played and flickered 
about. All night parties arrived from Naples, who had missed 
the train; and the wood was glittering with torches approaching 
and receding in the distance. The arrival of a large body of 
priests, mounted on all the available jackasses and mules in the 
neighbourhood for miles round, caused an immense sensation 
among the rustics, as there was little doubt these worthy men 
would soon settle the business of the ruthless enemy, and put 
things to rights; so to it they went—clergy and laity; and, on 
our departure from this seene of desolation and woe, the welkin 
resounded with the exertions of some hundreds of pairs of 
lungs. Much of the beauty of the effect faded on the approach 
of daylight, and when we left, which was at exactly half-past 
six in the morning, the lurid glare and vivid brilliancy of the 
lava was succeeded by a black carbonaceous dulness, with only 
here and there a deep red glow; the volume of lava had also 


OUR SAVIOUR'’S MIRACLES. 

WHEN we say, that the evidence arising from miracles, for 
the truth of our holy religion, is as satisfactory as it is irre- 
fragable, we only repeat a sentiment which we trust is familiar 
to the youngest reader. It is indeed the key note to all the 
glorious chain of harmonies, whereby we seck to soothe the 
spirit of the tempest-tossed waverer, and to establish the faith 
of the youthful enquirer. 

We here especially have reference to the miracles of the 


diminished, and the erater was hushed. 
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Incarnate Word, of which he said, “The works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sont me.”—John vy. 36, 
See also xiv. 11, and xv. 24. 

Viewing the Gospel narrative, simply as the unvarnished 
statement of historical facts, by credible witnesses—wonderfully 
preserved for us by the unslumbering vigilance of Providence, 
amidst the mutability of other earthly things—how sublime in 
majestic simplicity—how artless in all its details—the account 
a few unlettered men give of the miracles of our Redeemer; 
so much so, that it has been truly observed, the fabrication of 
the narrative, and the history of its preservation, would require 
a greater stretch of credulity than the facts it records. | 

The impostor Mahomet did not assert miraculous powers, 
It is true he pretended to have been favored with many dreams 
and visions: so have others, equally veraciously, down to Joanna 
Southeott. It is also true, he appealed to his Koran, as a 
continued miracle; but most of us know how little satisfactory 
is its claim to supernatural influence, being in fact but a flimsy 
tissue of contradictions and puerilities, except only in those 
parts that are obvious plagiarisms from the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, just as the great motto of Islamism is said to 
contain an eternal truth, 
one God, and Mahomet ts His prophet.” 

Mahomet dared not appeal to miracles, as vouchers for his 
mission; he was too sharp-sighted and too crafty not to see 
that such a procedure would but injure his cause. Conscience 
made him so far a coward—he felt (and who shall say he did 
not tremble as he felt) his whole system was but a base and 
baseless imposture, fit only to be propagated by arms and 
bloodshed—not by reason and testimony. How unlike the- 
benignant scheme of the Prince of Peace. 

Contrast, too, with the unaffected majesty of our Saviour’s 
deeds of power and merey—Forgive, Lord, that we place them 
side by side even in momentary comparison!—the pretended 


miracles of the church of Rome, which we may remark, by the 


Way, were distinctly foretold as characteristic of the Papal 
apostacy. 2 Thess. ii. 9. How clumsily does she simulate 
those wonders—with her holy coats and epileptic patients and 
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automaton images—combined with a gorgeous apparatus and 
mock solemnity, taking captive the imagination, that the judg- 
ment may be misled, the result being that only the ignorant 
and credulous are “‘deceived”—the more instructed almost inva- 
riably bearing the still less enviable character of “ deceivers.” 

It is hardly needful, we should hope, to remind the reader 
that a miracle is an action involving a suspension of, or a con- 
tradiction to, the established laws of the universe; and there- 
fore, if genuine, must have been performed by Him alone who 
at first determined these laws, or by some one acting under his 
authority. Ifthe former, it must be by God. If the latter, it 
must be in confirmation of his truth. 

Jesus of Nazareth wrought stupendous miracles. He said 
he was God. His miracles proved his word to be truth, there- 
fore he is indeed the Great God as well as our Saviour. 

In the sequel of this paper, we propose simply a few medi- 
tations on some of the most remarkable of our Lord’s miracles. 
The exercise may prove instructive, and may suggest still more 
interesting thoughts to the reader’s own mind; and that it may 
be blessed for this purpose, is the writer’s fervent prayer. 

Perhaps the most magnificent, humanly speaking, as well as 
the most extensively beneficial, of our Saviour’s mighty works, 
was the feeding of the fainting thousands who had followed 
him into the wilderness. They needed refreshment for the 
body, as well as food for their souls; and he who wrought no 
miracle to supply his own necessities, performed this act of 
creative energy to relieve their wants. _ 
| When we reflect how are 
sowing of the seed to the baking of the loaves, we feel that 
the hand must have been the Creator's, who, out of nothing, 
produced a sufficiency of substantial food, of which so many 
partook and were satisfied, and yet so much remained for 
future use. Those who were nearest to the August Presider at 
this extraordinary meal, must have gazed with reverential awe, 
mingled with gratitude, while they saw the Divine Distributor, 
having blessed two or three loaves and fishes, hand portion 
after portion, ample and substantial, to the wondering apostles, 
till the hungry multitudes were sufficed. : 
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In some of the more remote of our country parishes, it has 
been no unusual thing, for the partakers at the sacramental 
table, to reserve a minute portion of the consecrated bread, as 
a talisman or charm against sundry evils. Against the impiety 
and absurdity of this relic of Romish superstition, of course we 
enter our unqualified protest. Yet should some simple loving 
one, have hoarded a fragment in remembrance of a repast so 
extraordinary as that of the five thousand with Jesus in the 
wilderness, ought it to be blamed as idolatry or superstition ? 
Had such a thing been done, however, the treasured relic has 
long ago perished, as all earthly things do. We have the 
imperishable record of this transaction of compassionate bene- 
ficence; and we adore alike the power and the goodness it 
displayed. 

Most of the remarks now made on the production, or mul- 
tiplying of the loaves and fishes, apply also to the turning of 
water into wine at the marriage feast in Cama. The same 
gentle sympathy in human feeling, the same omnipotent influ- 
ence over the productions of nature and art, are here mani- 
fested; and even as it strikes us, more remarkably. If we may 
be permitted to imagine particulars, which have not been 
disclosed to us, we should say, that angelic ministry might, at 
the Lord’s behest, have brought the bread and fish from many 
a source accessible to their agency, and then have placed them 
as they were required near his hands. But in the narrative of 
the miracle at Cana, the servants were commanded to fill the 
water-pots with water. The wine then, which was pronounced 
so “good,” could not thus have been supplied unseen, by other 
agency; though if it had, the wonder would scarcely have been 
less. The pure element was changed at once, in all its parts 
and properties, clearly manifesting unlimited control over every 
particle of which matter is composed. 

One only of all the recorded miracles in our Lord’s life in our 
world, did not seem to have an exclusively benevolent object, 
and that was the denouncement of the barren fig-tree. It has 
been remarked that this tree was not private property, but 
grew by the way side, therefore no person was injured by its 
destruction. Nevertheless, objections have been repeatedly in- 
sinuated against this action of the Saviour, which a little 
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culightened reflection easily repels. None but a seoffer, indeed, 
would dare insinuate that He, over whose holy, gentle breast, 
one wave of passion never rolled, should have wreaked his 
disappointment when hungry, on the innocent tree, because he 
found not food thereon. Our Lord, however, we are told, was 
hungry. 

‘‘ Jesus ! to what didst Thou submit. 

“To save Thy dear-bought flock from hell!’’ 


Could not He, who multiplied bread, and changed water into 
wine, more easily, to speak after human fashion, have in a 
moment covered the fig-tree with delicious fruit, ready for his 
refreshment. But no—He supplied not his own guiltless human 
need. He continued hungry, that he might teach his disciples 
the important lesson of the omnipotent power of faith, con- 
joined with a gracious promise, that “in his name believing, 
they should hereafter do greater things than this they had 
seen done to the fig-tree.” 

When we read of the darren fig-tree, who does not call to 
mind the awakening parable, of which the withered tree by the 
way side was a practical illustration, “ Lo! I come these many 
years seeking fruit, and find none. Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” 

Dear youthful reader, lay this awful denunciation seriously 
to heart. Jehovah looks for fruit, the fruit of holiness; not 
merely leaves of profession, from the trees he has planted. 
And who shall say that the present year may not be the last 
in which we may be permitted to “cumber the ground.” 

But of all the miracles of the Lord Jesus, none come more 
closely home to the sympathies of every breast than those by 
which he called to life again those that had been dead. “Who 
has not lost a friend?” Who therefore has not a fellow feeling 
with the scenes of domestic life, painted for us by the sacred 
penmen, when the presence and word of our Redeemer changed 
mourning into gladness again. 

The heart-stricken Jairus, agonizing for his only child—the 
weeping widow of Nain, childless and desolate; and the affee- 
tionate sisters at Bethany, overwhelmed with sorrow at the loss 
of their brother and friend—these never fail to affect every 
fibre of sensibility in the ingenuous breast. 
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The last mentioned of the cases is peculiarly interesting, 
because of the glimpse it affords of the individual attachments 
and human affections of our Lord. Here it was that he re- 
strained not even before many witnesses the appropriate ex- 
pression of his especial regard for his deceased friend, and 
for the mourning sisters. Who is not ever ready to weep 
with Jesus over Lazarus? But those precious tears having 
been wiped—those heavy grievous groans hushed—as he 
approaches the grave he was so soon to spoil of its victory, 
He reasserts his omnipotence—resumes, so to speak—the 
majesty of his Godhead; and amidst the solemn hush of the 
awe-struck spectators, in a voice of august sovereignty, he calls 
to the tenant of the tomb to “come forth.” How would Laza- 
rus meet the thrilling glance of his glorious friend? Methinks 
he must have fallen at his feet, in speechless adoration. 

How many a dread and anxious thought do we expend in 
the wish to understand something of the secrets of the world 
unknown! There were at least three persons, in our Saviour’s 
life time, who might have disclosed what death was, and what 


«lay beyond. Even if it had not been recorded for our infor- 


mation, tradition, we are apt to think, might have preserved 
some vestige of a secret so all important, and so universally 
desiderated. Yet it has not been allowed so to be. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded on this point. One 
is, that these persons were not really dead, but only in a trance 
or swoon of unconsciousness. This is at variance with the 
words of Scripture, which call them “dead,” and Scripture is 
never intended to conceal aught, or mislead in any thing. The 
spirit had actually been separated from the body, and had 
existed in its separate state of consciousness—Why then when 
recalled did it not unfold the wonders of the land of spirits? 
Some again say, the memory was rendered by God a blapk on 
this head. The trace of their wildering journey through space 
—its portals and the mighty vision of unclouded _realities—it 
was not permitted they should have any distinct recollection of. 
We think this conjecture is wrong too. We believe, the per- 
sons raised from death by the Lord, in the days of his flesh, 
quite remembered all they had experienced, but felt they were 
not at liberty to reveal it to others; nay, most probably, they 
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had no language in which to express their appreciation of the 
spiritual state. We confirm this latter idea, by appealing to 
another who was privileged to visit Paradise (the intermediate 
state), and even the “third heaven” the especial abode of the 
Divine Glory. “ He saw and heard, things it was not lawful— 
it was impossible for man to utter.” 

Lazarus and the young girl most probably were recalled to 
earth from a glorious immortality for a time. They might 
regret it, but undoubtedly they would be content, since it was 
their Divine Master’s will. And what a life of holy spirituality 
they would henceforward lead here below: redolent of heaven, 
surely, must have been their converse and behaviour; and 
gladly would they meet again the summons that should com- 
mand them there for ever. It might have been that the other 
individual was respited from a world of woe, and without 
doubt the lengthened day of grace would be then so highly 
prized, and so diligently improved, that soul as well as body 
would be finally rescued. 

The omnipotent power of the Lord Jesus Christ, which we — 
have thus seen exerted over the spiritual as well as the material 
world, incontrovertibly proves his Supreme Divinity; it was 
no delegated authority, such as he committed to his apostles, 
who wrought many miracles in his name—but the fleshly- 
veiled and yet majestic grace of Deity shone forth in every 
act, till the multitude were compelled to acknowledge that 
“a Great Prophet had risen up among them, and that God had 
indeed visited his people.” Far as the disembodied soul had 
winged its way, with the swiftness of the lightning, it could 
not speed beyond his control—beyond the reach of his 
authoritative energy—the lowest whisper of whose thrilling 
voice could reach it in the abyss of hell or the highest heaven. 
Can such omnific influence be less than that of the Godhead ? 

May our Divine Redeemer hasten the time, when none of the 
creatures he has made shall dare blaspheme his name, by 
imputing to delegated power such deeds as we have been feebly 
contemplating—thus robbing him of his glory, and the sinner 
of his most precious hope, and may we ever cling to his Essential 
Divinity as the surest rock of our salvation ! E. 
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‘THE YOUTH THAT FAINTS NOT. 


“ ALL things are full of labor,” said the wise man, “man 
cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear filled with hearing.” 
Yet this labor assumes usually the form of a blessing rather 
than a curse. How laborious are half of our recreations; but 
we call them pastimes, and thus cheat them of all that would 
be wearying and painful. The eye finds real enjoyment in 
seeing, and the ear in hearmg—yet neither of them yields any 
permanent satisfaction. “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
What an amazing amount of pleasant toil our children go 
through every day of their lives; and it is often matter of more 
wonder that they get through so much, than that they are 
fairly tired out before the evening. Advance a stage or two, 
and look at our youths at school. What a true picture is 
sketched by a true poet, of their pleasant recess from book-tasks, 
and the dull routine of in-door occupations. | 
“Twas in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
When four and twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school— 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt. 
Like troutlets in a pool.” . 
Yet all this hearty and boisterous activity will, sooner or 
later, wear itself out—the youths shall at last “faint and be 
weary.” 
It is no less true of moral than of physical labor. The mind 
young and ardent, soon gets interested in its studies, whatever 
be their character ; and increase of appetite appears to grow by 
what it feeds on. It toils long and perseveringly, scarcely con- 
scious that it toils at all. Its midnight hours, like the years of 
Jacob's servitude to Laban, seem as nothing for the love that 
moves iton. Yet, by and by, it tires out, partly from excess, 
and partly from disappointment, It is over-worked and under- 
paid. The means are insupportably laborious; and the end is 
unsatisfying. ‘“ Even the youths shall faint, and be weary.” 
And why should it be so? God is Mind; and the culture 
and discipline of our mental natures cannot be displeasing to 
him. Strictly speaking it cannot, but popularly interpreted, it 
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often is. We may train and cultivate and discipline in the 
wrong direction, or with unworthy ends. “To cultivate any- 
thing.” says a great man of our own time—“ be it a plant, an 
spimal, a mind, is to make grow. Growth, expansion, is the 
end. Nothing admits culture, but that which has a principle 
of life, capable of being expanded. He, therefore, who does 
what he can to unfold all his powers and capacities, especially 
his nobler ones, so as to become a well-proportioned, vigorous, 
healthy, happy being, practises self-culture.” 

But a well-proportioned, vigorous, healthy mind, is not an 
end. It is but the machinery by which the majestic destinies 
of humanity are to be arrived at. Nor is it in itself the means, 
even, of true happiness. The greatest minds have failed in 
attaining this, because they wilfully overlooked the great fact, 
that God himself was the sole arbiter in so momentous a ques- 
tion. The elements of true happiness lie without the mind— 
beyond it and above it—the capacity to receive and retain this 
happiness, to mould and to elaborate, is all that we possess. No 
wonder, then, if our hungerings and thirstings should remain 
unsatisfied till we become sensible of our true position, and 
honestly desirous of securing that “better part which shall not 
be taken away from us.” 

The views of God, given us in the Bible, are adapted to meet 
every case—every contingency. The world offers a gross insult 
to this book when it supposes, that like the abused offices of 
the church, it is to be called in only in the immediate prospect 
of eternity. Sickness, trials, old age—these, they say, are the 
cases which require the interference of the Great Physician ; 
but youth—elastic, bounding, buoyant, fearless, happy, untiring 
youth—what has that season to do with the sober, solemnizing, 
truths of inspiration ? 

Much every way. Hear what Isaiah says, and think well 
upon it— 


“ Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard, 

* That the everlasting God—the Creator of the ends of the earth, 

“Fainteth not, neither is weary ? there is no searching of His 
understanding. 

“ He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength. 
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“Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall, 

“ But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 

“ They shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 

“ They shall run, and not be weary—they shall walk and not faint.” 


What an inimitable fitness in the Sustainer to the sustained! 
What a happy affinity there may be between the youth and his 
Maker! And how suggestive is the contrast where this relation 
does not exist! God “fainteth not neither is weary;” while 
the youth is about to sink down—his ardor overborne in spite 
of his natural energy—his mind succumbing to the pressure 
of physical and mental labor. 

Pointedly, indeed, does this text ‘address every one of our 
readers. “You,” it seems to say, “ young as you are, and full 
of hope and life—you—the youths of your day—shall faint and 
be weary: your strength shall be spent for nought, exhaustless 
and well directed as you seem to think it, unless you come to 
Him who gives power to the faint, and wait upon the Lord who 
never wearies.” 

There is a great philosophical truth here which metaphysi- 
cians often overlook. Mental studies, prosecuted with all the 
ardour and indomitable perseverance of youth, lead sometimes 
to heart-sickness and confusion. They have neither beginning 
nor end, conducting us from unproved principles to incomplete 
conclusions, till the overwrought and unsatisfied mind “faints 
and is weary.” 

But how the case brightens when our youthful studies are 
directed Godward! And why? The text shall teach us— 
“There is no searching of His understanding.” You can never 
experience satiety or disappointment in the pursuit of those 
great truths which are essentially and emphatically the soul's 
health, food, and medicine. “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength,”—they shall change it, according to 
the strict letter of the Hebrew, laying hold at each advance of 
just such and so much as they require. If their progress be 
slow and toilsome—if they “walk” with measured and painful 
step through the waste howling wilderness of dry but needful 
discipline and doctrine, learning, like their Great Master, 
obedience by the things they ge: they shall not faint.” 
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If they “run,” joyfully and easily, the mental race set before 
them, “they shall not be weary; ” and if, mounting on the wings 
of eagles, they anticipate the unutterable things of heaven, they 
shall renew their strength, undazzled and unwearied by the 
contemplation of realities which it is neither possible nor lawful 
for man adequately to describe. 

As Christ is the “author and finisher of our faith,” God is the 
Alpha and the Omega—the first and the last, of all knowledge. 
Begin, therefore, continue, and end in Him, who is all-wise and 
only-wise. “God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding 
exceeding much, and largeness of heart even as the sand which 
is on the sea shore. And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the 
wisdom of all the children of the east country, and all the 
wisdom of Egypt. And he spake three thousand proverbs, and 
his songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts and of fowl, 

and of ereeping things and of fishes.” __. 

And what was the secret of all these vast attainments? The 
key that unlocked the treasure-house of these superhuman 
resources was only prayer. “He prayed for understanding, and 
the speech pleased the Lord.” He waited on Him, and he lacked 
nothing—going from strength to strength through the vast 
round of natural mental and moral philosophy and science, 

Surely we shall not be misunderstood, as wishing to abase 
human knowledge in our attempt to exalt the Great Teacher. 
Yet, such is often the cant of the world. We love—devotedly 
and sincerely, all kinds of natural learning, especially when it 
consists, as in the case of Solomon, with “largeness of heart.” 
Such a perfect ideal of the truly great man, indeed, we have 
never found elsewhere. With reverence we would speak it; 
but we have long looked on him as the embodiment in one 
organism of the noblest minds that ever graced our earth. 
Confucius, Menu, Zoroaster—the gifted “children of the East,” 
were his inferiors. Our own Shakspeare with his truth-tellng 
aphorisms, his ubiquitous “household words,” and his high 
imaginings, is as nothing in the awful presence of the Royal 
moralist and preacher. Milton would, himself, have gladly 
laid his immortal melodies at the feet of such a sweet singer as 
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the son of David. Ray and Derham joyfully, and the thrice 
great Cuvier less willingly, must bow before him as the anointed 
naturalist of the very Author of nature himself. And these all— 
each in his own sphere pre-eminent and alone—can most inade. 
quately typify this one majestic mind, informed and illuminated 
by the Great Father of Lights. 

Far be it for us to suppose, that the learning of Selomon was 
a spontaneous and immediate gift from God himself. The 
maker of our minds too well knows our frame, to instruct us by 
any such direct in-breathings in matters which prove, in the 
very process of seeking, their own exceeding great reward. 
Solomon, no doubt, worked and worked laboriously, but God 
gave the increase, clothing, as He always. does, the dead, dry 
bones of abstract truth, with the sinews and the flesh of practical 
and useful and curative philosophy, to mould and mend the 
world it traverses, with all the healthy might. of a, “giant 
refreshed.” 

Study, then, with all the heart, and soul, and strength; but 
study all things in God. Shut him out of any one pursuit, and 
it will prove a weariness indeed to flesh and spirit; but. let, in 
the clear shining of his revealed truth, and in that light you 
shall see light—“you shall mount up with wings as eagles; you 
shall run and not be weary; you shall walk and not he 


RIVULETTA—A SEASONABLE ALLEGORY. 
(Adapted from the German.,] 

LITTLE Rivuletta’s birth-place was near the top of a lofty 
mountain, whose summit was often crested with a cap of must, 
and whose sides were richly clad with wood. As she grew up, 
‘she sported among the wild roses and the fragrant flowers; and 
the shepherds, who tended their flocks upon the mountain side, 


‘loved fondly the merry prattling child, and watched her, as she 


came towards them, leaping over the rocks, and playing, in 
childish glee, with the bright and sparkling sand, and the party- 
colored pebbles in her path. 

Innocent, artless child! through the depths of her clear blue 
eye might be seen how pure and transparent was her little soul. 
It seemed as if at mid-day the royal sun, and at quiet even-tide 
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the moon, his silver-cinctured consort, surrounded by her starry 
court, loved to behold themselves reflected as in a mirror, in the 
brightness of Rivuletta’s eyes. Af times, however, when the 
weather was less cheery, her eye would seem less clear than 
wont, and she would appear dull and gloomy till the sun re- 
sumed his reign, and the parted clouds revealed the deep blue 
sky in which she so much delighted. ‘And then it seemed as if 
the gay and kingly butterflies, with their spotted mantles of 
purple and of gold—and the swift hawk-like dragon flies, with 
their glossy black-nerved wings—loved to hover round the 
lovely child as she hastened on her way. 

But Rivuletta liked not to stay in her quiet mountain home; 
she was ever on the move, and her motions were as nimble and 
as swift as quicksilver; indeed, she could scarcely be said to 
walk at all, but she friskingly skipped about, and leaped down 
the’ mountain side ever farther and farther from her home. 
She heeded not the roughness of her path, but bounded with a 
merry laugh over the rocks which opposed her way; and she 
daily grew more strong. Now she boldly ventured onward into 
the great world, prattling merrily with the bright and sunny 
flowers and the wavy grasses which grew beside her way, and 
she ever wore, in her dimpled bosom, a fresh nosegay of the 
blue-eyed Forget-me-not—a flower dearer to her than all beside. 
Wherever she came she was gladly weleomed—all were pleased 
to see her, but none more so than the children who came flock- 
ing to her side bringing their hands filled with flowers, which, 
as they sat by her, they wreathed into garlands, or flung into 
her lap: and they brought their little boats of cork or paper for 
her to take with her as she went. But she could never long be 
still; she had a friendly word for all in passing, but nought 
could stay her love of wandering on and on. 

She grew daily, and all who saw her were delighted with 
her, and much admired her slim and slender figure. One day 
a host of swallows came wheeling round her face, and, for very 
love, even touched it with their wings. And one of them 
whispered, “ What is pretty Rivuletta doing at the mountain's 
base ? if she knew how pleasant it is in the realm where the 
Wood-king rules, she would surely come and join us there.” | 

Rivuletta heard their whispering, and as she longed to 
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this strange new kingdom, she resolved to follow whither the 
birds led. So she ran on after them, her eyes sparkling with 
glee and gladsomeness, and towards evening she arrived at the 
Wood-king’s palace. There, everything was so quiet and so 
still, that she scarcely heard a sound beside the pattering tread of 
her own nimble feet, and the breeze whispering. gently among 
the leaves of the emerald palace; and the soft and sobered 
western light fell upon its chequered pavement. This was 
mostly covered by a luxurious green carpet, embroidered sump- 
tuously, and a fragrant odour exhaled from the thyme and 
other herbs which were profusely scattered over it. 

The Wood-king received the stranger with the utmost kind- 
ness, and he immediately ordered a meal of berries and bright 
golden-colored honey to be prepared for her, and his daughters, 
meanwhile, sang the most exquisite melodies. Among so many 
delights, Rivuletta lingered wistfully, and in this enchanted 
palace could almost have forgotten her love of roaming. She 
passed the night on a scented cushion of the softest moss, 
beneath an awning of green velvet; and when she opened her 
eyes she was startled at the lavish splendour spread out around 
her. The Wood-king had ordered gold and purple to be spread 
around, and with all these splendours the green hall flashed and 
glittered wondrously—nay, even the couch of the young guest 
was spangled with thousands of the most costly brilliants. No 
monarch in the wide world could rival the ica: in the 
gorgeousness of his court. 

While Rivuletta kept gazing on all this magnificence, the 
king’s band struck up the most harmonious music; but ,among 
all the flutes and shakes, were clearly heard the sweet voices of 
the princesses Nightingale and Throstle, the daughters of the 
Wood-king. Then tame and gentle does, with their honest 
wise-looking eyes, approached her slowly, and then came fear- 
lessly and drank out of Rivuletta’s hand; and merry squirrels, 
leaping from bough to bough with frisk and frolic, came and 
slyly stole a few nuts from off the royaltable. This was indeed 
& joyous time for Rivuletta, but though it pleased her much, 
yet she would not linger long; and so, after shedding a few 
regretful tears over her departure from the Wood-king’s domain, 
she set out on her journey to far and distant lands. 
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The king grieved much at the loss of his lovely guest, and he 
called to him a mighty enchanter who often sojourned at his 
court, promising him large rewards if he should prevent Rivu- 
letta from passing the boundaries of his kingdom; for his green 
palace seemed sad and dull without her. And his daughters 
too, the princesses, said, that if Rivuletta went, they would also 
go,—so much they loved her. 

“Sire,” said the mighty enchanter when he arrived, “I am 
unable to hold her fast for ever, but I can detain her here by 
force for many months, but then she will regain her liberty, and 
must have her free will to go or stay.” 

Then was the Wood-king glad. The wizard commenced his 
enchantments: on a sudden poor Rivuletta, who had already 
set out upon her journey, felt her nimble feet getting heavier 
and heavier; and at length she could scarce crawl onwards at 
all, and soon her whole body grew numb and stiff, so that she 
could no longer move; and her merry prattling mouth was 
mute and shut, and her eyes were sad and fixed, and her beauty 
was no more. Though the king had now his wish, yet he 
could derive no pleasure from it, and when he saw the once 
merry child lie so still and stiff upon the ground, he grew ex- 
ceedingly wrath, and commanded the cruel magician to be 
brought before him, and he ordered him to restore her freedom 
to the stranger. But the enchanter laughed, and said, “ This 
charm can only be unloosed by a mightier than I, and even 
then not before the time which I named at first.” Then was 
there sorrow and mourning through the Wood-king’s once 
merry realm; and the monarch himself laid aside his garments 
of green, and mourned for Rivuletta, who appeared to be quite 
dead and stiff; and he dismissed his band of musicians, and 
pined alone, for even his daughters had left him, and had gone 
to distant lands. Song and music were heard no longer at his 
court, only the loud wailing of the king sounded through the 
bare and deserted palace. 

Rivuletta still lay beneath the evil charm, and moved not for 
many months. On one bright and sunny day however, gay 
butterflies fluttered through the air, and in a golden car, Prince 
May, with a stately train, entered the kingdom of his old friend 
the Wood-king. And he brought with him the Princesses 
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Nightingale. and Throstle; whom he had met with on: his 
journey, and who longed to re-visit once again their home, 
Foreign workmen too, followed in his retinue, painters and, 
tapestry-hangers, for he had learned from Princess Throstle/in 
how forlorn and sad a state was her father’s kingdom; and as 
it was his delight everywhere to bring life and joy, he set them 
busily to work to restore to the grey and dingy-looking palace 
its former beauty. ‘The prince himself superintended the work- 
men, and as he was loved by all, wherever he bent his gentle 
sunny eyes, the work proceeded with surprising speed. 

In a short time the palace of the mournful monarch seemed 
as if furnished anew, and mirth and pleasure reigned. once 
more throughout. The Wood-king donned again his green 
mantle and amused himself, as had been his wont, with singing, 
and with music, so as to forget his grief for the pretty damsel. 
He ordered all the bells through the land to be rung to: call 
together his subjects, who seemed to have deserted him; for he, 
wished to hold a great and splendid festival to the honor of: 
Prince May. 

Meanwhile the prince went wandering about the country, 
and there he chanced to find the benumbed traveller, lying cold: 
and stiff beneath some withered leaves, He thought that she 
was dead, and he mourned over the untimely fate of one so 
lovely, but as he looked at her with his bright and sunny eyes, 
her heart gently began to beat again, and Prince May joyfully 
took her in his arms to carry her to the Wood-king’s court. Then 
Rivuletta quite returned to life again, and she opened her 
pretty mouth to give thanks to her deliverer. Oh what joy to 
the prince and to the whole court, that she was at length re- 
leased from the potent charm, and feasts on feasts were given 
by the king to celebrate her liberation. 

But no, she could not tarry long, and almost as soon as she 
regained the free use of her limbs she bade adieu to the Wood-. 
king and his daughters, and after promising to return again 
she set out upon her journey. But Prince May was loth to 
leave her, and as he could not detain her longer at the court, he 
resolved to accompany her on her journey. , And Rivuletta was 
again as beautiful as before, her eyes were as blue and clear as 
they were wont to be, and she appeared to have forgotten every 
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<orrow as she hung proudly on the arm of the gay and brilliant 
prince, who continually adorned himself and his lovely com- 
panion with flowers ever fresh. 

And now they visited many courts, and were everywhere re- 
ceived with great rejoicings. But one day as the prince was 
preparing a ‘fresh garland to deck her breast, she strayed from 
him into an unknown region, and there she lost her road, and 
kept wandering ever farther and farther, without being able to 
find her way back, Then night came on, and poor Rivuletta 
ran on and on in haste and hurry, and she knew not that the 
wide sea lay spread out at her feet. She plunged in, and was 
seen no more! 

Prince May, when he missed his much-loved Rivuletta, 
wandered ceaselessly from place to place, and wherever he 
came he prepared the gayest festivals, as he still hoped to find 
his little friend and shew her all this splendour. Above all he 
nurtured the ‘most lovely flowers, especially her own favorite 
Forget-me-not, for he thought that should Rivuletta ever pass 
the place, they would indicate whither he had gone, and so 
they might meet again at last. But as yet he has not found 
her, and for this reason he often suddenly leaves the most festive 


scenes, to go and weep upon his lonely road. - 
S. X. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


It is by no means easy to estimate correctly the great men of 
former ages. Knowledge is, comparatively speaking, so new a 
thing, and the circumstances under which we live are so different 
from those which obtained only a few centuries since, that we 
often come to very wrong conclusions as to the amount of thought, 
originality, and mental prowess they possessed. Yet we believe it 
would not be far from the truth were we to say that in many 
instances they were vastly before us in all that constitutes real 
energy of mind; or that compared with them, the noblest cha- 
racters now living deserve but very qualified admiration. 

We are sometimes, in fact, almost tempted to say of our own 
age, that it wants originality without eccentricity. Great men 
we have, but in some instances they are almost exaggerated into 
caricatures,—in others, they are like giants gone mad, Our deep 
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thinkers think so deeply, that no one can understand them; our 
theorists speculate too recklessly, and our practical men have too 
much of a cold utilitarian spirit. But even such as these are of 
comparatively rare occurrence: by far the greatest number of 
our public characters in the worlds of art, science, and literature, 
are only copyists, amalgamators, or diluters of other men’s 
thinkings. Our literature bears special evidence of this. Books 
are written—not out of the heart’s abundance, so much as of the 
pocket’s poverty. It is the author that sells and is read—not his — 
work. A century or two ago, authorship was the accident; and 
a fruitful subject, the necessity. But times are now so changed, 
that the writer is made everything, and his subject nothing. A 
man who has written for the press on any matter whatever, is 
now thought competent to write on any other; not because he 
has made it his careful study, but simply because he can wield, 
and has already wielded, a pen to some profit. 

To contemplate, therefore, the great minds of other days, seems 
at this time a refreshment more than usually delightful. We 
like to dwell on the prowess of those mental and moral Benaiahs 
who have a name among the mighties of past generations—who 
can combat with lions and lion-like men, and slay them with 
their own spears—men of whom it may with truth be said, as of 
the subject of this memoir, “ He never did anything little.” 

‘To analyze the nature, trace the relations, discover the uses, 
and enquire into ‘the reason of things,’ is an exercise fraught 
with delight. What? How? Why ?—here is a triple paradise.’* 
Yet how few attempt to pass its portal. How few live up to 
their intellectual privileges—how few walk worthy of their high 
calling as men, as citizens, as christians. How few give that 
prominence to deep and earnest and holy thought which it un- 
questionably deserves. And yet this habit is the key to all true 
greatness. All other things are the mere tools and appliances by 
which it works—the ciphers to which, as the initial unit, it gives 
value. Mere men of the world have wrought wonders by it. Of 
how much more account is it if sanctified, renewed, controlled, 
and directed by the Spirit of all truth, witnessing directly with 
our spirits, or breathing through the all-informing pages of the 
Word of God. 


* Thomas’s Crisis of Being. p. 72. 
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We love to see a great Christian— 


The noblest creature seen below, 
Ordained to fill a throne above— 

God gives him all he can bestow, 
His kingdom of eternal love. 


But it is too often matter of regret that so many Christians are 
little in their mental standing as contrasted with the children of 
this world. They have therefore much to learn from them. This, 
if any apology be needed, must be ours, for selecting as the sub- 
ject of our preceptive biographies, such characters as those we 
are about to descant upon; men with whom the revealed wisdom 
of God in Christ was assuredly not “ the principal thing,’’ what- 
ever may have been its influence, direct or indirect, in moulding 
and bringing out the majesty of mind so conspicuous in the 
present narrative. 

A large-boned man of middle size, rather spare but broad- 
shouldered, his complexion good, his forehead square, and some- 
what projecting; his eyes hazel, and rather small; his brows 
with little hair; his nose flattened by a blow given him in youth; 
his lips thin, and his cranium large in proportion to his face— 
such is the outward portraiture of the individual whose inner 
soul we are anxious to develop and exhibit. What can the 
reader make of him? Beyond his projecting forehead and large 
cranium, there seems to be nothing here to indicate extraordinary 
genius. But the pencil has done more for him than the pen. 
The best engravings figure him as a real, earnest, unmistakeable, 
intellectual, yet deeply sensitive, piece of humanity, his crisply 
curling locks receding from his noble forehead, a rich flowing 
beard surrounding and almost hiding his “thin lips ;” and his 
thoughtful features lined and furrowed with the indications of a 
mind constantly at work, and yet working so easily that, to use 
his own expression, it was learning and at school almost to the 
close of a life protracted to the verge of fourscore years and ten. 

Yet this was the individual of whom one of our English 
illuminati of the last century—the friend of Dr. Johnson and his 
literary associates—a scholar of no mean standing, and an artist 
of surpassing merit, thus expressed himself, “ I would tread in 
the steps of that great master: to kiss the hem of his garment, to 
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catch the slightest of his perfections, would be glory and dis- 
tinction enough for an ambitious man.” 

The remarkable man, thus idolized by one who is himself an 
idol in his own sphere at the present day, was born in Tuscany 
on the 6th'March, 1474. Fascinated by art at an early age, he 
executed a fac-simile of a picture in his thirteenth year, which he 
presented to the owner instead of the original, who did not dis- 
cover the deception till a confidant of the artist began to laugh. 
He afterwards studied under an instructor in design, and at fifteen 
drew an outline round a drawing by his master which showed its 
defects and his own superiority. Studying in a garden supplied 
by the celebrated Lorenzo de Medici with antique statues and other 
forms, he saw a student modelling figures in clay, and emulous of 
excelling in the same branch, begged a piece of marble, and the 
use of implements, from one of the workmen employed in making 
ornaments for Lorenzo's library. With these he imitated an old 
head, or mask, of a laughing faun, supplying the deficiencies 
effected by time, by his own invention, and making other additions: 
Lorenzo saw it, and good humouredly remarked, ‘‘ You have 
restored to the old faun all his teeth, but don’t you know that a 
man of such an age has generally lost some?” As soon as 
Lorenzo departed, he broke a tooth from the upper jaw, and 
drilled a hole in the gum to denote that it had decayed. Lorenzo 
at his next visit was delighted by this docility, and assigned him 
an apartment in his palace for a workroom, seated him at: his 
table, and introduced him to the men of rank and talent who 
daily resorted to Lorenzo, as the munificent. patron of learning 
and thearts. He justified this distinction by laboring with intense 


_ardour. At seventeen years of age he sculptured in brass the 


battle of Hercules with the Centaurs; a work of which he said 
at seventy, ‘‘ When I see it now, I repent that I did not entirely 
devote myself to sculpture.” His reputation increased with his 
application, for application brought him nearer to excellence. By 
the merit of a sleeping Cupid from his chisel, which was stained 
and buried by a dealer to be dug up as an antique, and purchased 
by cardinal Giorgio under the persuasion that it was one, he was 
invited to Rome.”’ 

In these early indications of talent, there are materials for 
a volume. The greatness of the man was eminently fore- 
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shadowed in all these incidents—little and even contemptible as 
some of them might be considered by those staid and common- 
place conventionalists who work by rules, for no other reason 
than that they are rules. We believe in innate genius, and we 
think it ought to have a voice in the important question of edu- 
cation. ‘The mere fact that a boy of thirteen should be able so 
to copy a picture as to deceive its very possessor, is in itself an 
eloquent and over-powering argument for this item of our creed. 
Perhaps it was indicative only of great power of imitation, 
without evincing any of the higher attributes of art; but even 
in this case it says much. An eye that has already made such 
advances toward the full development of this wonderful faculty 
of observation, is sure to bring in to the mental treasury, from 
time to time, such stores as will lift it above all common minds, 
and form a nucleus around which all that is majestic and beau- 
tiful and holy will eventually cling and crystallize. What a 
quiet satire, too, is this little history on that blind homage and 
taking of things on trust, already touched upon—that love of 
originals and antiques: and articles of vertu, which leads men to 
purchase’ names instead of things, and to idolize an old idea 
instead of thinking out a new one. And how pregnant with 
instruction is the fact that youth may anticipate grey hairs, and 
a child attain the wisdom ofa hundred years, just as the master- 


.tinds of past ages lived some centuries before their time, and 


propounded in the morning twilight of former generations, truths 
radiant with the lustre of our own day. ‘To execute at seven- 
teen, a work that will bear the scrutiny of threescore years and 
ten, is a glory reserved for very few. 

On the elevation of Julius II. to the pontificate, our artist 
was honored with commissions to execute a mausoleum for his 
remains, and to rebuild the cathedral of St. Peter's; but the 
sudden greatness of the young man excited such envy among 
the Pope’s dependents, that on one occasion he was denied access 
to his holiness, and left Rome with the intimation that if the 
Pope wanted him he must seek him elsewhere. 

The Pope chagrined at such conduct, sent after him an imy 
perative order for his return. But he little understood the 
manly and intrepid character with whom he was dealing. 
Michael Angelo Buonarrotti—for he it was of whom we have been 
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writing—refused, and proceeded to Florence. Message followed 
message without effect, till the authorities of that city fearing 
the displeasure of his holiness, persuaded him at length, accre- 
dited as their ambassador, and consequently secure against ill- 
treatment, to relent. He did so, and the first commission exe- 
cuted by him was a colossal statue of the pope himself, in 
bronze, and with a sword in his hand, for said he, unblushingly, 
“A sword would be more adapted to my character than a 
book. I am no book-man,’—worthy representative of him 
whose sword had proved his curse, and called down the unqua- 
lified displeasure of his Great Master! 

Michael Angelo resumed Julius’s mausoleum, but the pontiff 
bad changed his mind, and sorely against Michael’s inclination, 
engaged him to decorate the ceilings and walls of the Sixtine 
chapel, with paintings in fresco, to the memory of Sixtus VLI., 
the pope’s uncle. For the purpose of commencing these paintings, 
ropes were let through the ceiling to suspend the scaffolding. 
Michael asked Bramante the architect, who had arranged this 
machinery, how the ceiling was to be completed if the ropes were 
suffered to remain? ‘The answer did not obviate the objection. 
Michael represented to the pope that the defect would bave been 
avoided if Bramante had better understood the application of 
mechanical principles; and obtained the pope’s permission to take 
down. the inefficient contrivance and erect another. This he 
effected; and his machinery was so ample and complete, that 
Bramante himself adopted it in the building of St. Peter’s. 
Michael gave this invention to the poor man who was his carpenter 
in constructing it, and who realized a fortune from the com- 
missions he received for others on the same plan. 

Here was real genius, glorified by a generous magnanimity. 
Inferior minds stop short at images: the truly great go back to 
principles. Michael Angelo was led by ideas, Bramante by 
forms; and the ascendency of the artist was eminently con- 
spicuous. ‘The machine lay in all its completeness in the mind 
of the artist, whilst the architect’s development of it was false 
amd faulty. So exact, so exquisite, so perfect a workman, is 
severe and well-schooled thought. Leo X. succeeded Julius. 
In 146, when Michael was seventy-two years old, the reigning 
pope nominated him architect of. St. Peter's, which he only 
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accepted on condition that his services should be gratui- 
tous. 

In 1550, Julius ILL. succeeded to the pontificate, and Michael 
to new vexations. His rivals endeavored to displace him for 
unfitness in the conduct of St. Peter’s. A committee of archi- 
tects was appointed to investigate the charge, in the presence of 
the pope. The committee alleged that the church wanted light; 
and they furnished the cardinals Salviati and Marcelo Cervino 
with plans, to show that Michael had walled up a recess for three 
chapels, and made only three insufficient windows. ‘ Over those 
windows are to be placed three others,” answered Michael. 
You never said that before,” answered one of the cardinals. To 
this Michael indignantly replied, ‘‘ I am not, neither will I ever 
be, obliged to tell your eminence or any one else, what I ought, 
or am disposed to do; it is your office to see that money be 
provided, to keep off the thieves, and to leave the building of 
St. Peter’s to me.” 

Michael is by no means the only man who has been blamed for 
the short-sightedness of his censurers ; nor are individuals alone 
subject to this ordeal—measures as well as men will sometimes 
look back reproachfully, to:remind us that with all the enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century, we are still the minions of 
prejudice or ignorance. ‘* Wait.a little longer.” 

Paul [V. who succeeded to the papacy in 1555, was ime 
prudent enough to send a message to Michael Angelo, requesting 
him to “ reform” his magnificent painting of the Last Judgment. 
The reply was noble and characteristic, “‘ What the pope wishes 
is very little and may be easily effected, for if his holiness will 
only ‘reform’ the opinions of mankind, the picture will be 
reformed of itself.” Great men mould the age ; were it other- 
wise, the world would stand still. Let each do his part in this 
teformation, beginning with his own mind, and study how he 
may advance it in all that is elevating, good, and true. ‘Thus 
thought our hero-artist, embodying his impressions Mgthis fine 
sonnet, addressed to his friend Luigidel Ricco, and rendered 
into English by Southey : 

Itt hath he chosen his part who seeks to please 
The worthless world,—ill hath he chosen his part; 
For often must he wear the look of ease 
When grief is at his heart ; ; 
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And often in his:hours of happier feeling 

With sorrow must his countenance be hung, 

And ever his own better thoughts concealing 

Must he in stupid grandeur’s praise be loud, 

And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 
Assent with lying tongue. 

Thus much would I conceal—that none should know 

What secret cause I have for silent woe ; 

And taught by many a melancholy proof 

That those whom fortune favours it betrays, 

TI, from the blind and faithless world aloof, 

Nor fear its envy nor desire its praise, 

But choose my path through solitary ways. 


» At the great age of eighty-nine a slow fever indicated Michael 
Angelo’s approaching decease. His nephew, Leonardo’ Buo~ 
narrotti, was sent for; but not arriving, and the fever increasing, 
he otdered the persons who were in the house into his chamber, 
and in the presence of them and his physicians uttered this 
verbal will :—‘ My soul I resign to God, my body to the earth, 
and my worldly possessions to my nearest of kin: then ad- 
monishing his attendants, he said, “In your passage through 
this life, remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ.” 

Nor was this acasual or unmeaning outburst of devotion 
awakened by the near prospect of eternity, In an age of splendid 
vice, Michael Angelo was an illustrious example of virtue.. He 
was a man of purity and prayer—of prayer tinctured of course’ 
with the leaven of those darker days in which ‘he lived—but: 
free from self-reliance or Pharisaism. He supplicated the author 
and hearer of prayer to make his petitions worthy of acceptance, 
and so to implant the good seed in his mind as to produce’ just 
and pious works, confessing that if He showed not the hallowed: 
path, he must remain in ignorance how to follow it: “ Pour 
Thou into my mind,” said he, “the thoughts that may conduct 
me in thy holy steps, and endue me with a fervent tongue that 
I may always praise, exalt, and sing thy glory!” His prayer 
was answered, for not only in word, but in deed and truth, he 
glorified his profession by a consistent and blameless course of 
life. “Ina long intimacy,” says a cotemporary, ‘ I have never 
heard from his mouth a single word that was not perfectly 
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decorous, and had not for its: object) to extinguish» in\ youth 
every improper and lawless desire : nature stranger to 
depravity.” 

What he might have been, had he lived in’ the clearer fight of 
our own day, we can only conjecture. Would that we'could see 
such true nobility of character grafted on the stock of pure and 
undefiled religion. 


THE HUSBAND WON. * 
‘‘What knowest thou,.O wife, whether oa shalt save thy husband !” 
1 Cor, vii, 16. 

In one of the midland counties resides an oncelena individual, 
who, though destitute of the natural sense of vision, is endowed with 
the perception and enjoyment.of better things: than the eye can see. 
His worldly occupation leads him occasionally through a wide extent. 
of country, and for a considerable.period he has, been ,in, the habit of 
making his journeys subservient to designs of usefulness, by scattering, 
in the districts through which he_ passes, those. useful. and. humble. 
monitors of truth, religious tracts. It would be well if all Chrigtiangs, 
whose business calls them to travel, would always consider, with (a 
our blind friend, ‘a bundle of tracts a part of the necessary equipment 
for their journeys. 

This good man, about two years since, happened to Be ina part 
of the country where he thought it desirable to scatter a little of the 
good seed, whieh he always takes with him. He accordingly offered. 
some to a woman, It was.an interesting sight to see a blind man,’ 
who could not himself read, offering good books to others. It way 
as much as to say, You are more,blessed than 1; impreve and 
enjoy the sense of which I am deprived, and. let me admonish youste’ 
use it for the best of purposes, to quicken within you a better sight, 
and to prepare you to behold brighter objects than any your eye has 
yet seen.” The woman thankfully received the tracts, took them 
home, and read them. ; 

It happened that she hada relative, the wife of an attorney, who 
resided in a neighbouring town. And after having carefully perused 
the tracts herself, she sent them to this relative, that she might enjoy 
the instruction they afforded. _The attorney himself was an enemy 
to religion and religious people, and openly professed his contempt 


© From @ the *‘ Christian Spectator,” for March, a bi-monthly record of the 
Religious Tract Society, well worthy of careful perusal by all interested in the 
progress of that Institution, &nd the general diffusion of evangelical truth, 
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of Christianity, and belief of infidel prineiples. The tracts, however, 
unknowr to him, found their way into hishouse. They were received 
and read by his wife with great pleasure. She had little opportunity 
of religious improvement ; and every obstacle and discouragement 
was thrown in her way by such a husband. ‘The tracts, however, 
were short, and could be easily concealed and read by stealth, 

One day, while engaged im reading one of them, her husband came 
unexpectedly into the room, and observing what engaged her atten- 
tion, with anger inquired why she read those pedlar’s books, asking 
her at the same time if there were not good books enough in the 
house, without reading that trash. Unwilling to irritate him, or to 
contend with him on the subject of religion, she quietly closed her 
tract, and laid it aside for the present. But she could not so give up 
what she had found interesting and instructive. She accordingly 
waited for a more favourable opportunity, and then took up her 
tracts again. It so happened, a second time, that while she was 
busily engaged in reading, her husband made his appearance. The 
discovery of her disregard of his injunction, and pertinacious adhe- 
rence to this offensive employment, excited his severest displeasure. 
The books were calculated to make his wife religious, and to introduce 
religion into his family; and this was what he could not bear. 
Unhappy man! he was without God, and without hope himself, and 


he would fain have kept all about him in the same dark and wretched 
' state of mind, His irritation at this second offence of his wife 


became extreme ; he scolded, ridiculed, and threatened her ; declar- 
ing that though he had always abhorred the idea of using violence, 
yet if she persisted in reading such books, and he should discover it, 
a good horse-whipping should be her punishment. Such is the 
benevolence, and such the tolerance of infidels. She endeavotrred 
what little she could to pacify the enraged husband, but without any 
timid renunciation of her convictions. The tracts had brought truth 
home to her conscience, and peace to her heart ; and she was not to 
Be driven from her God and Saviour by human violence. However, 
for the present the matter ended ; she put aside the offensive book, 
and kept her resolution and her principles to herself. : 
} There was one only child of this family, a daughter, of about the 
age of fourteen ; she happened to be at boarding-school while these 
events were transpiring at home. On her return at the holidays, the 
affectionate concern of the mother for her child made her anxious to 
impart to her the same benefits which she had herself derived from 
the tract No fear of the consequences that might result to herself 
could deter her from a duty which she felt so obligatory. The truths 
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she had learned from the traets appeared of infinite moment, and she 
must impart them to her child, whose mind seemed now prepared by 
education and a proper age to receive them. She therefore took an 
early opportunity of putting the books into her danghter’s semen 
of engaging her to read them. 

One day, while thus employed, and while thinking estan 
secure from interruption, the father suddenly burst into the apart- 
ment. His indignation may readily beimagined. Possibly suspicion — 
had been working in his mind, and he might have determined to 
watch his opportunity, and to take them at unawares. He had now 
made the discovery, which excited his bitterest displeasure. “ What?” 
said he to his affrighted partner, “are you not contented with read+ 
ing that rubbish yourself, but must put it into your daughter's hands 
too?” He then threatened his daughter with some terrible punish+ 
ment if she ever dared to read these tracts again. ‘The child; with 
much simplicity and affection, endeavoured to calm the irritation of 
the father, and to coax him into a better humour. There was'a 
natural power in the entreaties of the child, which disarmed» his 
resentment ; the daughter perceived the advantage she had pained, 
and asked his permission to read something to him, that he might 
judge of her improvement in’ reading since she had been at'school, 
He consented, and the child took ap one of the tracts; whielr had 
interested herself, and began to read. ‘The father listened) with 
attention ; the sentiments of the tract touched his conseietice, a ptish 
of mingled feelings rushed to his heart ; in spite of his infidelity, 
truth and nature prevailed, and a tear stole to his eye, which he ednld 
not conceal ; his opposition was conquered ; and though he said 
nothing, yet he left the room soon after, thoughtful and melancholy? 

He had nothing now to say against the tracts. He could not, 
however, rest after what he had heard. The very next day he canie 
to his daughter, and requested her to read to him again from’ the 
pedlar’s books, as he called them. To this his child readily’ eon- 
sented ; again and again he renewed his requests, till he had heard 
the whole of their contents. | 

The numerous references made by the tracts to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, directed his attention to the book which, though he had 
despised and rejected, he had never examined. He began to make 
it his study, but disclosed little of the state of his mind. It was 
obyious, however, that his opimions and feelings had undergone a 
material change; he was quite a different man, and no longer 
interfered with the religious pursuits of his wife and daughter, 

But a short time elapsed before he was seized with a paralytic 
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stroke ;-it-was not fatal, and he began to recover. A Divine power. 
had, however, now smitten his heart with a sense of a worse disorder 
than that which had seized upon his frame.| Sim lay heavy upon his 
conscience, and he expressed mach concern about his condition. He 
was filled with crief at the review of his past conduct, and expressed 
his fear that he could not obtain forgiveness. He had not only 
neglected and resisted religion himself ; he had opposed it. in others 
with all his might. He was, however, so softened, so changed, that 
he now condescended to ask the injured woman, whom he had 
despised’ and persecuted for her piety, to pray with him. This was 
indeed a victory,—a sight which angels might rejoice in, and which 
overwhelmed® with gratitude the heart of his partner. She had 
beheld with agony the approach of this alarming disorder, but how 
was the severity of the stroke mitigated in the spiritual erry 4 
which already appeared to be in it ! 

From this time the afflicted man began to converse freely upon the’ 
state of his soul and the truths of religion. His mind became daily= 
more softened and purified. He accepted with gladness and-grati- 
tude the instructions his partner was able to impart, and became. 
gradually a partaker both of the illumination and of the consolation: 
of the gospel. ‘The hope of glory shone upon his heart, and all the 
illusions of infidelity vanished like clouds of smoke and vapour before 
the. ascending sun. How merciful was;this manifestation of the 
truth to his mind. Had not the tracts been introduced to his house, 
in all probability he would have sunk under this affliction without, 
hope and without God. 

Scarcely had he recovered from the shock of this first attack, and 
began to taste the swect blessings of true religion, when he was 
visited by a second stroke, which was very soon followed by a third,— ° 
and that a fatal one. 

His latter end, however, was joy and peace in believing. He was 
enabled to trust in the Saviour, whom formerly he had despised, and 
to rejoice in hope of that glory he had contemned. During his illness he 
was visited by many of his old acquaintances, to whom he spoke freely 
of the change which had taken place in himself, and fajthfully and 
affectionately recommended an immediate attention to the concerns 
of their souls. At length the period of his dismissal arrived ; his 
faith triumphed over mortality, and he received an abundant entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

, he wife and daughter, who were the happy instruments of effect- 
- ing so great and glorious a change, would indeed have been glad 
had it pleased God to continue him here as the helper of their faith 
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and joy ; but they submit. .,Merey,.infinite,mercy, wae mingled with, 
judgment. They still live, and are, walking. under, the infinence 
those principles they so happily embraced, and inthe-+hepeof meeting. 
again, and in a better state, that’ dear relative whom \they.wenethe 

instruments of preparing for that. bliss into, which)-he. has 
before them.—Pastor’s Sketch-Book. 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


ANSWER TO ENQUIRY, at p. 139. 
6. Laws of Manou 


Ir is very much the habit of periodical writers to deal lereciy. 
in loose and general assertions, and widely sweeping; conelu- 
sions—and more especially so, when the subject, under discus-. 
sion, is one respeeting ~which the most. learned: and«tarefako 
scholars speak with diffidence and: doubt. It: would appear: 
probable, that the writer, “in the- periodical of ery" anges 
circulation,” is one of this superficial stamp. 

From the nature of the case, internal evidence must alone’ 
decide the age of the “Institutes” in question. There is nd 
extrinsic written evidence in existence, and tradition is not per- 
tinent further than as establishing their extreme antiquity. ~~ 

We may conjecture with tolerable certainty, that the Insti- 
tutes were embodied in their present written form prior to the . 
period when the Greeks became acquainted with India, viz: 
the end of the fourth century before Christ, the, date, of . 
Alexander’s invasion of India, . Strabo, Arrian, Philostratus, 
Porphyry and others, are said to mention the burning of widows. 
as a well known custom—a practice not even hinted atin ,the 
Institutes ; and hence we may infer, that they are antecedent to 
that period. We also perceive, that the manners and civiliza- 
tion of the country were then in very nearly the same condition 
as that in which we find them at the present day, and this leads 
us to the conclusion, that the Institutes must have been composed” 

After India had reached her present social position. Sir William 
Jones, whose acquaintance with Hindoo history has ever re- 
mained unrivalled, and whose authority few would be bold 
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enough to impugn, after a laborious investigation, on which he 
brought the whole amount of his reasoning to bear, gives it as his 
opinion, that the date of the Institutes is about the 12th century 
before Christ—which would make them contemporary with 
Samuel, and about four centuries after the time of Moses. 

The investigations of Bopp, Grimm, and other recent German 
critics, have not, I believe, materially affected this result. Of 
course it is impossible to prove that the Manavadharmasastra, 
as it is called, dates subsequent to the Mosaic code; but the 
probabilities, in the opinion of all those most competent to 
decide, are, that it does so. At all events, the “periodical of 
very large circulation,” is not justified in the wholesale conclu- 
sion at which it has arrived. S. X. 


*“\* We feel greatly obliged to our valued correspondent. for 
this' reply, which, however, we do not consider as by any means 
continsive. Beyond the fact, that Arrian and other writers 
mention the cremation of Hindoo widows, whilst the Institutes 


-are silent on a subject so relevant to their design, we have 


nothing but opinion and conjecture. Allowing that the Mana- 
vadharmasistra is older than the earliest of our Greek travellers 
or historians—all of whom wrote after the commencement of the 
Christian era—it by no means follows that it dates from the 
time of Samuel. See our volume for 1847, p. 156. 

With regard to the uncertain criteria of internal evidence 
generally, we need say little. Our best critics have been 80 
often deceived in these matters, that to pronounce decidedly 
upon such kind of proof is worse than foolish. 

Two amusing instances of such mistakes we subjoin, from 
Stuart's, “ Historical and Critical Defence of the Old Testament 
Canon.” 

“Of Sir Walter Scott’s talents and discrimination, nothing 
needs to be said. Especially was he au fait in all matters per- 
taining to Scotch Ballads and Border Stories. Mr. J. H. Dixon, 
a literary antiquarian, has recently published some remains of 
R. Surtees, a poet of no mean rank, and among the rest, @ 
morsel of five pages entitled ‘The Raid of Featherstonehaugh, 
a mere yew desprit of the poet, in which he aimed to imitate the 
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older ballad-makers. Sir Walter, not only believed in the 
antiquity of the Raid, but quoted a whole verse from. it in_ his 
Marmion, (Cant. 1. v. 13,) and gave the poem at length in his 
notes to this work, with a grave comment upon this work, point- 
ing out its distinctive antiquarian traits. Surtees, of course, 
was convulsed with laughter, and thought it good pay for what 
Sir Walter had so often done to the public, by imposing on 
them in the way of pretending to quote old ballads, and par- 
ticularly that famous author, Mr. Anonymous. 

“T have a graver matter still to relate. About 1824, a fac 
simile of an inscription on a stone was sent from Malta to the 
French Academy, with a bilingual writing, purporting to be 
Greek and Pheenician, accompanied by some emblematic pictures 
or outlines of them, at the commencement and the close. The 
learned Raoul Rochette was then keeper of the cabinet of anti- 
quities, and professor of Archzeology at Paris. He sent copies 
to different literati in Europe, and asked assistance to decipher 
the inscriptions. These were dated in the 85th Olympiad, some 
436 years before Christ. Raoul Rochette believed in their 
antiquity, Creutzer doubted, Boeckh, at Berlin, also doubted. 
But Gesenius of Halle, and Hamaker of Leyden, two of the 
best orientalists and antiquarians in all Europe, not only sided 
with the French professor, but published comments on the in- 
scriptions, which were submitted to the European public.. In 
respect to the Greek part of the inscription, it was written 
Bovrrcogydoy * in order to imitate the most ancient Greek; 
still there was no difficulty for an antiquarian in _read- 
ing it. But the so-called Phoenician part was a matter of 
serious difficulty. Each antiquarian made out his own scheme 
of interpretation. | 

“Finally, however, Raoul Rochette induced the celebrated 
Kopp to undertake the deciphering of these inscriptions. 

“This he did with the most complete and triumphant success, 
and exposed the folly of the claims made for them, to all 
Europe, even to their entire satisfaction. His letter is in 
volume 6th of the Studien und Kritiken, and it has lulled the 


“Alternately different ways, or backward and forward, like the trenches made 
by a plough share, from which idea the word has its derivation. 
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Maltese inscriptions of the 86th Olympiad into a sleep from 
which they will never awake. Not even the powerful voice of 
a Gesenius or Hamaker, could summon them back from the 
regions of Morpheus, or from the banks of the Lethe in a 


darker domain.” 


*,* We shall be happy to receive answers to Question 7, on Sunday Travelling, 
to which, notwithstanding the recent attention it has received, we are without any 
satisfactory reply. We shali be giad also to have the bencfit of our readers’ 
experience on Question 9, at page 183. 


NO MAN LIVETH TO HIMSELF. | 


If God has blest thee with a sonne, blesse thou that sonne 
with a lawfull calling: chuse such employment as may stand 
with his fancy and thy judgement. His country claims his 
ability toward the building of her honor, If he cannot bring a 
cedar let him bring a shrub. He that brings nothing usurps 
his life, and robs his country of a servant.— Quarles, 


BEGIN WELL, AND END WELL. 


_At the first entrance into thy estate keep a low sail: thou 
maist rise with honor; thou canst not decline without shame. 
He that begins as his father ended, shall end as his father 
begun.— 


GOD FIRST. 


Clense thy morning soule with private and due devotions. 
Till then, admit no business, the first borne of thy thoughts are 
God's and not thine, but by sacriledge. Thinke thyself not 
ready till thou hast praised him and he will be always ready to 
bless thee.—Jbid. 


GOD SEES YOU. 


In all thy actions thinke God sees thee, and in all his actions 
labour to see him. That will make thee fear him: this will 
move thee to love him. The fear of God is the beginning ‘of 


knowledge, and the knowledge of God is the perfection of 
love.—Jbid, 
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‘PODT RY” 


“ARE WE GOING HOME?” 
(A real incident.) 


THE waves were rolling mountains high; 
And fearful was their sound; 

The lightning flashed across the sky 
And thunder pealed around, 


A noble ship was sadly tossed 
On that tempestuous sea; 
All hope of reaching land was lost, 
And time passed mournfully, 
Within the cabin, faces pale | hell 
The bravest spirit seemed to fail, “a 
For death was drawing near. 
Amidst the group, a lovely child— 
Fair as an opening flower— 


Whose merry prattle had beguiled 
Each dull and tedious/hour. 


Unconscious of her danger, gazed 
With wonder on the rest; 

The strange commotion that was raised, 
Her little mind distrest. 


At length a bright thought came—with heart 
As light as ocean’s foam, — 
She said—all-eager to depart— 
“Oh! are we going home?” 


Oh, touching words! they brought the tears 
To many an anxious eye: 

For, oh, how precious home appears, 
When we are called to die! 

There came a crash—a mighty shock— 
And cries of deep despair; 

The vessel struck upon @ rock, 
And numbers perished there. 
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And that dear child whose latest thought 
Was with her home allied; 

Alas! the earthly joy she sought, 
In wisdom was denied. 


Her grave is in the boundless deep, 
Far from her native shore; 

And tender friends in silence weep, 
For she will come no more. 


. But grieve not! she has reached her home! 
The home of joy and love: 
We through life’s desert yet must roam, 
But she is safe above. 


And, oh, how sweet when tempests rise 
Around the Christian here, 

For him to look beyond the skies, 
And feel that home is near. 


With heavy storms of grief and care, 
Our hearts are oft distress’d: 
Hush! we are going home! and there 
Are perfect peace and rest. 
London. H. M. W. 


LIFE, A JOURNEY. 


Jesus! I take my cross to follow Thee, 

O’er barren land and rough and stormy sea: 
A lonely pilgrim here below, 

I to my Father’s mansion go. 


My path may wind through many a dreary plain, 
A pilgrim heeds not, if his home he gain: 

My rugged way may oft seem long, 

But I in Jesus’ strength am strong. 

Cheerful I'll pass the lonely desert o’er, 

The stormy ocean cross, and gain the shore; 
Where angel throngs around shall stand, 

To greet me to their happy land. 
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BOSCOBEL. 


te 


Axt our the. 
history of the all-fated Charles) Il. and»his ‘coficealment _ 
after the battle Worcester, at Boscobel House, Our” 
engraving represents it in the state it was when the defeated 
and fugitive king, with his friend Colonel Carlos,\.took 
refuge there, and is copied from ‘a tare Yaltiable 
In Dr. Stukely’s time the “ Royal Oak,” into which the. 
king and his companion climbed by means of the heh-roost 
ladder, and which grew “just by a horse tract passing 
through the wood,” whence the ies derived its name, 
was enclosed with. a brick.wall... 

Over a door by which this 
inscription on a marble slab commemorated the fact that — 
this tree had afforded an asylum to the “most, powerful, 
king "Charles II.”  Avcfitter epithet might have “been 
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949 Wit and Fun, 


WIT AND FUN. 


Pras of laughter met Mrs. Waylett’s ear as she descended 
to the dining room, where she found Harold entertaining his 
brothers and sisters with a description of his adventures in 
walking home from the office, Harold being one of those 
privileged people, who can never stir without meeting with 
more ‘adventures than ever happen in the life time of more 
sober minded, or as he would say, “less observant” persons. 

For some minutes the young group were so convulsed with 
merriment_that the narrator alone was sufficiently composed to 
reach a chair, which he placed in the most convenient nook, and . 
offered to his mother, with a respectful smile. 

“What amuses you all so much?” asked Mrs. Waylett— 
“some niarvel, of Harold's discovery, I presume.” 

“ Begin again, begin again, Harold,” was the general cry. 

“Nay!” interposed Mrs. Waylett, “I will not trouble you to 
do that Harold; pray go on wherever you are in your story,—I 
dare say I shall comprehend it, for you know the time is short, 
and you must be punctual to office hours.” 

The youth therefore continued his narrative, with all the 
gesticulation for which he was noted, and which, with his own 
peculiar diction, was, in fact, the chief charm of incidents so 
common-place, that if detailed, we should despair of exciting 
the smiles which were produeed in Harold's audience. 

Mrs. W. looked benevolently at her children’s mirthful faces, 
but Harold did not feel quite satisfied with the expression of 
her eye, and after a few minutes silence, he exclaimed with 
his aceustomed frankness :— 

“Mother dear, I hope you did not think there was anything 
wrong in our fun?” 

“Not exactly wrong, my son, but I should be sorry for you 
to degenerate into a buffoon.” 

“Indeed, mother, I hope never to be such a contemptible 
fellow as a buffoon.” 

“Then, my boy, you must keep a check upon these admirable 
talents for satire and mimicry, or they may carry you further 
than you desire.” 

o But, dear mamma,” remarked one of the young ladies, 


“surely we may laugh at wit!” 
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“Are you sure, Emma, that wit is always calculated to pro- 
voke laughter ?” 

“IT always fancied so!—but here comes papa!” and Emma 
gladly availed herself of the necessity for taking her place at 
the dinner table to prevent the reply to a question, for vile 
she had no satisfactory answer ready. 

The family repasts at “The Square” were always peculiarly 
lively, for the scattered members of its circle met as true 
friends, and indulged in that rational unbending, from 
their daily toils, which proved the most welcome refreshment, 
both to weary bodies and busy minds. To-day all were so 
quiet and sedate, that papa enquired the reason for such 
an unusual change. 

“Why, papa!” replied Emma, “Mamma has asked us such 
a knotty question, that I was delighted to find dinner would 
prevent my answering it; but I really believe every body has 
been thinking what sort of an answer ought to be given.” 

“It must be something very deep to occasion such remarkable 
zravity; if mamma will be so kind as to propound the query 
once more, I shall no doubt be greatly edified by all your 
answers, so now I ami all attention, and will try to screw up my 
faculties to the needful point,” continued Mr. Waylett with an 
air of teachable simplicity. 

“T shall be glad if papa is puzzled,” remarked little Lucy in 
a whisper. 

“I believe,” rejoined Mrs. W., “I had just asked Emma if 
wit always caused laughter?—-How should you describe wit, 
my dear girl?” * 

“Why, wit is the same as fan, is it not mamma?” 

“Oh no Emma,” said Harold, “that will not do for a descrip- 
tion of wit, because you know there are funny looks, and funny 
actions, and wit always seems some sort of speech.” 

“Is not wit,” remarked the quiet Jane, “the general faculty 
of the mind, a clear perception of things, because it is a common 
saying, that ‘a person has lost his wits’; and as Lady Fairfax 
said at King Charles's trial, was 
called, ‘he has more wit than to be here.’” 

“That is the primary and most 
Jane,” replied her papa. “Indeed it is derived from an old 
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a wise man: the of 
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does it not? hecanse I 
chapot fancy Dean Swift or Sydnay Sasith, who are universally 
quoted as wits, taking their places in the grave Wittenagemote.’ 

And yet the very talent. they, possessed, of tracing causes 
and effects, and showing up, remote hy. illnstra- 
tions which none could. mistake, would eerteiniy rank them. 
among one of the nine species of by. te 
dohneon.” 

Nin sorta of wit I shan thinks thew. could. he, bat, 
; ‘Tela phage more wha wi de 
fine the art. which merits the appellation,”. 
«tt Lively fanoy js. scarcely anficient my 
Lively fancy con paint or into 

variety of-imaginary under gl) pomible variety. 

of clroumstances, bat these mey,.or wit 
that few wards convey wide, yet definite meaning.”.... 

mnile, then laugh, Philip, there. | 
is something so. plensing..in. the appositenem.of the compazzzon 
and. the congruity:uf language, thet the. mind pauses to.en- 
joy. the. quist. satisfaction.. whieh.» boisterous. langh . would 
rudely interrupt... Hence.you..may .cbserve. that. the. gravest. 
characters have ¢. heen enjoyment of-wit, while the. trifing you 
all. fon, either, excih-s their contempt. by..its.sbeurdity, or ren- 
devs them melancholy 

deter Jane 20 seldcen langbs af pass. . Papa's definition, of 
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please tell ws’ what ‘you of juni, iow we 
“Pans, my dear boys,” are ar | 


_ “Indeed!” exclaimed dticd; “bat Healy 
come sharpatte te makes clever be 
“Just a sharpness about welds; aint 


ideas, they are’ at ‘best tut 


use words a little out of the 


with laughing fast now ‘as’ the office, 
ing dialogas” between two ‘tn ‘thie and thet 


“Tgrant” said Mr: ‘Way chat ths lowes 
there is often much pootic’ ad this 
iteel? in the figurative style of language sey 
dear boys, much that, as’ 


sequence of ignorancs/' Pray Ge ust 


tends to lower your mitral’ a 
Our natural depravity tise tb 
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now I feel half convicted of gathering honey from poisonous 
weeds, instead of from precious flowers,” 

“With a mind so reasonable as yours, my dear boy,” re. 
marked Mra, Waylett, “and a disposition so open to conviction, 
to see an ovil, ia, 1 hope, to avoid it; and though satire and vul- 
garity may be banished from your talea, 1 do not doubt you 
will offer more agreeable salliea, and the weapon of wit, when 
usod, will be unsullied by malevolence or ribaldry.” 

“Hut, papa, the other day you were praising those writers 
who had met the attacks of some witty infidela in their own 
way, and foiled all their remarka,” 

“True Harold! for the Seripturcs aay ‘ Anwwer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit ;’ and also 
‘Answer pot a fool according to his folly, leat thou be like him,’ 
A wise controversialist never has recourse to wilt, till either he 
has exhausted his arguments, or his opponents have proved 
thomeclves unwilling or unable to appreciate logical reasoning, 
and then it is but fair to meet him in hia own fashion, with 
this subtile and oftentimes unmanageable sword. 

“My arguments are soon exhausted with you for an antag: 
oniat, papa, so 1 am forced to summon all my ingenuity (1 dare 
not be no arrogant as to say my wit,) to clicit all the wisdom you 
are so well qualified to impart.” 

“Wit always tells best when it ia well timed,” replied papa; 
“and so doos flattery,” he added with an arch amile, ‘and old as 
Lam, | am not eure that 1 am proof against my son's flattery of 
wisdom.” 

“Well I think I must study all the best specimens of wit | 
ean find,” 

“Take care you donot become a copyist, Harold, Strengthen 
and enlarge your facultion by a judicious variety of solid and 
elegant literature, and if you have any wit, never fear, but it 
will sparkle out often enough; but remember that a Christian's 
wit never wounds the feclings of others; never trifles with 
things sacred; being chastened by the admonition, for ‘every 
idle word a man shall speak, he shall give an account thereof 


in the day of judgment.’” 
K, W, P, 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Wr are glad to meet Dr, Kitte again, in the second volume of 
his" Daily Bible just laaved, We could name a 
host of commentators who are content to explain only what 
noods no explanation—-lut thia la not the case with De, Kitte, 
Ife, moreover, illustrates fheta by facta, and throws often new 
and inexpected on texta which an ordinary render would 
pass hy without a thought as to whether he had eanght their 
trie sense or net, and with a very anworthy appreciation of 
their beauty and spirit, Tle has every necessary appliance for 
genuine and faithful eritle and expositer, He thoroughly 
understands beth words and things—the niceties of language 
involved in the narrative before him, and the details of every 
circumstance touched upon--his illustrations are illustrations, 
his theta, theta, We much admire, too, the thorough honesty of 
his explanations, By honesty we do not mean the hardthoed 
that cute a lenot Instead of loosening it, or melts down a gigantic 
and notorious fret to the level of its amall capacity, and then 
boldly tells us that it means exactly what the words do not 
state; but a straightforward earnest anxlety to give the true 
import of a passage without fear or faver, Dr, Kitto is ne 
patcher up of Serlptare: he talees it as he finds it-—lays held of 
its veneral sense and apirit, and without any undue deference 
to popular interpretation, or ancestral prejudices, holds to it 
with a tenacity that brings ite own “exceeding great reward,” 
hy eliciting its integrity, purity, and stability, Dut he is a 
literallst only so far as his scholarship keeps him company, 
Misconceptions or mistranslations find no advocate in Dr, Kitto, 
who maintains throughout the happy mean between word-wor- 
khip, and reckless innevation, 

‘The volume before ua is the second of a series of four, com- 
prising the period of Moses and the Judges, and Mlustrating 
many curious points connected with the Bondage in Mgypt, the 
I. xodus, the wanderings in the Wilderness, and the settlement of 
the Tribes, 

Asn wpecimen of the ready intelligence of our author, and his 
felicitous mode of improving a mere suggestion, we give his 
comment on the word Kirjath-sepher, (Joshua xv, 14,) 

“One of the towns taken by the Ieraclites in the course of 
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their war for the conquest of Canaan, was KIRJATH-SEPHER. 
It is historically famous as the strong city, for the capture of 


which Caleb, in whose lot it lay, held forth the hand of his 


daughter Achsah as the prize—which prize was won by his 
gallant nephew Othniel, afterwards a judge in Israel. But a 
still higher interest—not very obvious to the general reader— 
lurks in this city, and that merely in its name. Kirjath-sepher 
means ‘ the Book-City.’ 

“To those who like to look back into ancient things, this 
name—found at a date so remote—excites the most intense 
curiosity, and suggests a thousand questions. While scholars 
are disputing whether any literature—or any but the scantiest— 
existed at a date so ancient, we come quietly upon a great fact 
lurking ina name. We read here, in this name, not only of a 
book, but of a book-city—a city distinguished in some way or 
other for its connection with literature. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that it was so called for any other reason than because it 
was either eminent for books or archives, or for its being the 
resort of men who were conversant with literature—such, what- 
ever it was, as existed in that age. In some sort, then, it was 
a place of literature. Was it a place of libraries, of archives, of 
academies? Either alternative implies the presence of such liter- 
ature as the age afforded among the Canaanites—and at least 
proves that they were not an illiterate people. The Targum 
calls the place Kirjath-arche—or the city of the archives, in 
which were laid up the public records of the Canaanites. This 
is not unlikely. We know that there were in a later age 
special cities in which the archives of kingdoms were deposited, 
and it might be particularly desirable in a dominion of small 
states like those of Canaan, that the public records, in which all 
had an interest, should be deposited in one ploce. 

“This Kirjath-sepher is again, undoubtedly, the same which 
is further on called Kirjath-sannah (verse 49.) This Sannah 
means, in Arabic, and in the old Phonician or Canaanitish 
dialect, law, doctrine, manner of life, and is applied by the 
Moslems to the secondary law of the Koran, answering to the 
Jewish Mishnah. The Greek translators render it by the 
“city of letters.” It seems, therefore, that the one name denotes 
the general character of the town as a city of books, and the 
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other the nature of these books, or the objects to which they 
tended, which were indeed the objects of all ancient literature. 
“Think as we will—reason as we will—it remains clear that 
if there was a city called the Book-city, there must have been 
books of some kind or other. By the dear love we bear to 
books, which place within our grasp the thoughts and knowledge 
of all ages and of all climes, we exult in this inevitable con- 
clusion. Let us not, however, form any large ideas of the 
collections of books which the Book-city contained. The mere 
fact that a city was distinguished by its very name for the pos- 
session of books, implies that books were rare and uncommon. 
It is not for qualities or possessions common, but rare, that cities 
or persons acquire a name. There was no Bodleian or Advo- 
cates’ Library—no British Museum; a small closet or a box 
might perhaps contain all the manuscripts which the Book-city 
possessed. But whatever their quality or number, they were 
precious in the eyes of the Canaanites; and in ours, this bundle 
of books, and their appreciation of its value, do them far more 
honor than all their chariots of iron. What a treasure they 
would have been to us now! What stores of ancient knowledge 
they would have opened! What light would have been thrown 
upon many dark matters, all the more important from their 
connection with the early history of our sacred books! We 
should have been able to read them, had they been preserved, 
and their value to us would have been beyond all price. We 
can feel this—we see this at a glance. How much more, then, 
would this have been the case had the books which comprise 
our Bible been lost, though known to have existed. How we 
should have grieved over that loss. How sensible we should be 
of their unutterable value :—how highly we should estimate the 
privilege of being acquainted with the high knowledge they 
comprise. But we have these books in our hands; all the 
treasures of human and spiritual knowledge which they contain, 
lie as an open page in the hands of our very children—here are 
books as old, and books far more precious, than any the Book-city 
of the Canaanites contained. Some are sensible of its value— 
some devote all their days to the study of it—and to many 
every word of the Sacred Volume is more precious than gold: 
But these are few in number compared with the thousands by 
ud 
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whom this volume, so accessible to all, and so worthy of all our 
thoughts, is neglected like any common thing, or to whom it is 
as asealed book. In the contemplation of this far more rich 
possession, we may soothe our regrets at the loss of the library 
of Kirjath-sepher. 

“ But, after all, what did become of these books? When 
Caleb acquired the city, did he preserve or destroy them? It 
does not scem to us likely that he would treat with much 
respect books which, however precious they might be to us, in 
our day, for the illustration of ancient history and ethnography, 
would, in his eyes, exhibit much that was profane and abomi- 
nable. The whole had probably the flavor of idolatry, and 
much must have had reference to the superstitious rites and 
acts to which the Canaanites were addicted; and these things, 
however interesting they may be as materials of antiquarian 
investigation into matters long since extinct, are received dif- 
ferently as living and aciual things. At the present day, a 
nobleman will give large sums for a collection of the very 
broadsides and chap-books, with which, at the time of their 
publication, one or two centuries ago, a gentleman would have 
scorned to soil his fingers. Besides, the collection very pro- 
bably included records and covenants respecting the ancient 
arrangement of estates and territories, which a conquering 
people would have no interest in preserving, but had a very 
obvious interest in destroying. So it is by no means unlikely 
that old Caleb threw the entire bundle of books that formed the 
library of Kirjath-sepher into the fire. We may the rather 
think so, as, although the name of Kirjath-sepher is a perfectly 
intelligible one in Hebrew, the conqueror evidently regarded it 
with no favor, for he hastened to change its name to Debir, by 
which it was afterwards known. Yet we should not like to 
press too much on this. For even the new name seems to have 
some analogy to the old reputation of the place. Debir means 
a ‘word,’ or ‘oracle,’ and is applied to that most secret and 
separated part of the temple—the holy of holies—in which the 
ark of God was placed, and where his oracles were delivered 
from between the cherubim. It is, therefore, not unlikely that 


this, equally with the old name, although in another form, 


communicates the facts that Debir had been some particularly 
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sacred place or seat of learning among the Canaanites, and the 
repository of their books and records. It is, indeed, quite pos- 
sible that it was not, at a later day, without some regard to the 
old reputation of the place asa seat of ancient learning, that it 
was made a city of the priests. The town appears to have lain 
a few miles to the west of Hebron, but no traces of it has yet 
been discovered.” 

The incidents in the life of Samson comprising the several 
chapters entitled the Nazarite—the Lion—the Riddle—the 
Foxes—the Jawbone—the Gates of Gaza—the Beguilement— 
the Secret, and the Avengement, strike us as peculiarly graphic 
and interesting. But we may say this of many others in both 
the volumes hitherto issued. 

How well Dr. Kitto knows the force and importance of unde- 
signed coincidences in the Scripture narrative, and how skil- 
fully he uses them will be understood by an extract relative to 
the plague of hail with which Pharoah was visited. ( Z-rod. ix. 
29-39.) 

“It is well worthy of notice, as one of the numerous incidents 
which evince the authenticity of the narrative, by facts which 
show the writer’s familiar knowledge of Egypt, and by cireum- 
stances impossible to a fabricator—that the time when this 
occurred is included within the period during which alone the 
cattle are turned out to graze in Egypt. This is in the months 
of January, February, March, and April. In these months only 
can green food be found, and during the rest of the year the 
animals are supplied with dry fodder. It was about the middle 
of this period that the recorded event occurred, and corres- 
pondingly the cattle are described as abroad in the fields. At 
any other period of the year this incident would have been 
very inappropriate and untrue. 

“ Again, we are told: ‘ The flax and the barley were smitten ; 
for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was bolled. But the 
wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were not grown 
up.” This is one of those texts which have a bearing on the 
authenticity of the composition in which they appear, the more 
satisfactory on account of their unobtrusive character. The fact 
here mentioned is not of the sort which tradition would be at all 
likely to preserve, or an historian of any subsequent age to 
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introduce. But in an eye-witness of the scene, excited as his 
mind was by its. whole aspect, it was natural to record such 
particulars. It would have been unaccountable in a writer 
otherwise circumstanced. The peculiar nature of the climate 
and physical constitution of Egypt, produces particular con- 
ditions with respect to these products, which do not apply to the 
neighbouring countries; and it is this fact which renders such 
indications peculiarly valuable and important. Flax and barley 
are there nearly ripe, when wheat and spelt are yet green. 
Barley is especially important in Egypt. It there comes to 
maturity about a month earlier than wheat, and its harvest is 
peculiarly abundant. Barley and flax are generally ripe in 
March, wheat and spelt in April, the two latter coming to 
maturity about the same time. In the land of Canaan the 
season for the ingathering of all these products is from a month 
to six weeks later.” | 

But we have already extended this paper to an unusual 
length, and have only space to add that our readers, anxious to 
learn more respecting this work, may make it their own at a 
very reasonable cost. 


POPISH CREDULITY. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 


In your last volume, at page 68, you give an account of some 
continental “ Popish cheats.” You need not have travelled thus 
far to expose the “lying wonders” of Romanism. We have 
miracle-mongers enough in our own land, and almost at our 
own doors. The following account is extracted from a so-called 
“ Catholic” periodical, printed in London only ten years since. 
To say nothing of the impiety of the thing, what has become 
of that writer’s common sense, who really thinks that a sprig 
of moss, or the “devout use” of a well, could work the miracu- 
lous cures assigned to them—that the tracks of wheels made on 
the “surface” of a river eight centuries ago are there still, or 
that the halt of two oxen, on a hill side, could cause a perennial 
spring to burst forth ? 

“ A recent instantaneous and complete cure,” says this writer, 
“obtained by the pious use of a small portion of moss from St. 
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Walstan’s well, has happily drawn the attention and directed 

the devotion of many faithful souls to the too long neglected 

name of St. Walstan. The recent cure is far from standing a 

solitary witness of the blessing accorded to the patronage of 

this saint, even in this unbelieving generation: and though his | 
very name has been forgotten in other parts, devotion to him 
has been ever kept alive in this immediate neighbourhood—the 
place of his birth, the scene of his saintly life, and the sepulchre 
of his hallowed remains. | 

“The narrative given from Capgrave in his ‘Nova Legenda 
Anglic,’ is perfectly familiar to many in this part of Norfolk, 
and the traditionary accounts here agree in the principal -par. 
ticulars with the history of Capgrave. But vain must be any 
attempt now to determine whether they were mere variations : 
of his account, or whether he compiled his legend from the , 
traditions preserved from the eleventh century, in. which the | 
saint died. The old men of our day, many of whom the present 
writer has interrogated, all agree in designating as the place 
where St. Walstan served at Taverham, the farm below the 
church and near to the river; and they point out the place 
where the oxen, which conveyed him to his burial, crossed the 
river Wensum, in a deep part, opposite a rustic lodge at one 
entrance of Lord Stafford’s park, called the Beehive Lodge. 
Ve have known those who have protested that they could plainly 
discern, on the surface of the water, the tracks of the wheels : 
alluded to by Capgrave. But this at least proves that the 
history of St. Walstan has been preserved with remarkable 
tenacity, even to our days, in his immediate locality. 

“There are still remaining three wells bearing the name of St, 
Walstan: one at Taverham, one at Cossey (Costissey ) and the 
most celebrated at Babur, (Bawbuargh.) Of the well at Taver- { 
ham, Capgrave says nothing, nor is it mentioned by any other 
writer. Yet tradition calls it St. Walstan’s well, equally with ‘ 
the other two; and, since Taverham was so long blessed with 
the presence and edified by the virtues of the saint, it is most 
probable that the well there is equally venerable. . It is; how- 
ever, the smallest of the three, and is only now a little gush of 
very clear water, in the midst of a small wood, on the rising 


ground, some way above the church. May not this. spot have 


‘ 


been the site of the forest where the saint was miraculously 
preserved from injury, when obliged by his cruel mistress to 
load thorns with his bare feet?* ‘The writer has never as- 
certained the exact position of the meadow in which St. Walstan 
died. But there is so little meadow land in the parish of 
Taverham, that it must have been near the river side, and 
probably close to the farm where the saint lived in voluntary 
’ “The well at Cossey is more remarkable and better pre- 
served. The history states, that where the oxen stopped when 
conveying the saint’s body to be buried, a well sprang up. 
Capgrave states this to have happened at Cossey on the top 
of a certain high hill. The well remains to this day. It is not 
at the top of the hill, though a considerable way up, and much 
above the level of the water at the foot of the hill.t ‘The water 


_ enters the well from one side, so that the spring may be still 


higher up. ‘The hill, though not high, is extremely steep, 
particularly above the well, which makes it very probable that 
the oxen rested half way up, where the well actually is. It is 
now a large opening with a thick lining of flint stones round 
the inside, and laurels and other shrubs planted round it. It is 
situated near a hermitage of reeds in Lord Stafford’s park, and 
the way leading to it has always been called St. Walstan’s 
Well-walk. This well in Cossey park is about two miles 
from Taverham, and between three and four from Babur. 
“From the top of this hill, the oxen would, as Capgrave says, 
*pass down’ to Babur; and the spot where they stopped 
there, is a little below the church, and at the foot of the steep 
eminence on which it stands. This well at Babur is the 
most renowned of the three which bears the name of St. Walstan, 
and the only one, as far as we know, where any miraculous 
cures have been received. It presents at this day a very humble 
and neglected appearance, being merely a circular opening 
about a yard across, and about the same in depth, and obscurely 


* The tradition says, “that he boldly trod, with his neked feet, on the 
briers, as if upon rose blossoms, without the injury of the slightest prick.” 
_ + This fountain is said to have sprang up “contrary to the nature of the 
Place ;” as if there were anything miraculous in the fact of springs bursting 
forth in such situations, than which nothing is really more common. 
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situated in a small orchard, without any coping or raised out- 
line, so that it is not easily discovered. The grass grows up ‘to 
its mouth, and hangs down it in the inside; but between the 
and remarkable moss, thongh in a small quantity. This moss, 
though dark when first gathered, soon beeomes of a lively 
green, and this color continues unchanged.* At least we have 

of the moss gathered near sixteen years ago, which 
are of a bright and beautiful green still; and the scent of this 
moss is very sweet, and so remains. 4 small portion of this 
moss, gathered sixteen years ago, was the happy instrument under 
the Divine blessing, of an astonishing cure ; and, as far as the 
present writer knows, this is the first instance of such an. effect 
from the use of the moss, though many have received, miracu> 
lous cures from the devout use of the water: one of, which 
favored individuals, who was.cured. more than twenty years.ago, 
still lives in the village of Cossey to attest..the powerful inter- 
cession of our holy patron, St. Walstan, The water from. the 
well at Babur has a peculiarly soft and pleasant, taste,.and 
retains its sweetness apparently for any length. of. time. To 
this day it is considered extremely efficacious, but particularly 
for the eyes; and many persons, not ‘Catholics, ave in the habit 
of procuring it from the well, under the supposition (!) of its 
peculiar virtues for the cure.of diseases. There is sill, living 
at Babur an old man,,.who, in his younger,» daps,, kept an 
inn there, which was frequented by crowds of visitors, to 
Walstan’s weil, These facts, though, founded.on «grossly 
mistaken notion of the proper.use of. the water, sufficiently 
the happy ages of faith. + onan 

“The onen finely the 
and rested on its summit, lt.is said, in the traditions.of our 
neighbourhood, that St. Walstan directed his body to be ‘buned 


any moss would appear darker 


than when perfectly dry. 
+ What are we to understand by this, but that the miraculous cures of” 


which ‘so mush fs said, are not believed in by the Catholics themscives, but ere- 
‘ founded in a grossly mistaken notion T” 
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their precious charge. The church of Babur was doubtless 
built in his honor on that very spot, as it is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Walstan.* The tower is round, 
and much older than any part of the present church; it is 
therefore in all probability the original tower. 1t is a poor 


_ patched-up edifice, with scarce any uniformity of style or 


character, and bearing every where marks of barbarous spolia- 
tion. It is easy, however, to perceive that it was once a place 
of glory, and enriched with a profusion of ornament.” 


THE GUARDED HOUSE. 


WueEn the year 1814 began, troops of Swedes, Cossacks, 
Germans, and Russians were within half an hour’s march of 
the town of Sleswick, and new and fearful reports of the 
behaviour of the soldiers were brought from the country every 
day. There had been a truce, which was to come to an end at 
midnight of the 5th of January, which was now drawing near. 

On the outskirts of the town, on the side where the enemy 
lay, there was a house standing alone, and in it there was a 
pious old woman, who was earnestly praying in the words of 
an ancient hymn, that God would raise up a wall around them, 
so that the enemy might fear to attack them. In the same 
house dwelt her daughter, a widow, and her grandson, a youth 
of twenty years. He heard the prayer of his grandmother, and 
could not restrain himself from saying that he did not under- 
stand how she could ask for anything so impossible, as that a 
wall should be built around them, which should keep the enemy 
away from their house. The old woman, now deaf, caused what 
her grandson said to be explained to her, but only answered, 
that she had “prayed in general for protection for themselves 
and their town-people; “ However,” she added, “do you think 
that if it were the will of God to build a wall around us, it 
would be impossible to Him ?” 

And now came the dreaded night of the 5th of January, and 


about midnight the troops began to enter on all sides. The 


* Logical reasoning.—The church is dedicated to the Virgin and St. Walstan 
—ergo, it must be built on the spot which the saint directed. 
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house we are speaking of lay close to the road, and was larger 
than the dwellings near it, which were only very small cottages. 
Its inhabitants looked out with anxious fear, as parties of 
soldiers entered one after another, and even went to the neigh- 
bouring houses to ask for what they wanted, but all rode past 
their dwelling. Throughout the whole day, there had been a 
heavy fall of snow, the first that winter; and towards evening 
the storm became violent, to a degree seldom known. At length 
came four parties of Cossacks, who had been hindered by the 
snow from entering the town by another road. This part of 
the outskirt was at some distance from the town itself, and 
therefore they would not go further, so that the houses around 
that where the old woman lived were filled with soldiers. In 
several houses there were fifty or sixty of these half-savage 
men. It was a terrible night for those who dwelt in that part 
of the town, filled to overflowing with the troops of the enemy; 
but not a single soldier came into the grandmother’s house; and 
amidst the loud noises and wild sounds all around, not even @ 
knock at the door was heard, to the great wonder of the family 
within. The next morning as it grew light, they saw the 
cause. The storm had drifted a mass of snow to such a height 
between the roadside and the house, that to approach it was 
impossible, ‘ Do you not now see, my son,” said she, “that it 
was possible for God to raise a wall around us.” 

Does not this story remind us of the words—*“ The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him; and 
delivereth them.” Does it not seem as if the snow had been 
gathered together as by angel-hands, to form a defence for 
that house where one dwelt who thus feared God, and trusted 
in Him ? 


THE CLERGYMAN’S VISIT. 


“T was one Sunday afternoon,” says a superintendent, “ about 
to close the school in which I was engaged, when a well-dressed; 
genteel person, who presented himself as a visitor, requested me 
to allow him to speak to the children. This being readily 
granted, he addressed them nearly to the, following effect. 

«There was once a poor lad who was noted, even among his 
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sinful companions, for wickedness, but especially swearing and 
Sabbath breaking. He, along with others, resolved to pelt some 
steady boys who were going to their school; however, it so 
happened, that the lads on being attacked ran'away. This lad 
followed them to the very doors of the school, which when 
opened, as they were then singing, such a sound came from the 
place as seemed to stun him. He wondered what they could 
be doing inside; and a teacher at that moment admitted the 
other boys, and invited him in. A new scene now opened itself 
upon him—nearly three hundred boys seated with their 
teachers. They all appeared so neat and clean, and in such 
order, that he wished he was one of them. He stood for some 
time a spectacle for the whole school, dirty and ragged, and 
with his wooden clogs on. 

“* After some consultation. it was resolved to admit him into 
the A B C class. Everything was new to him. 

“«The next Sabbath when he appeared, his hair was combed, 
his face washed, and a pair of shoes were given to him. He 
now found himself so much behind the other boys, that he re- 
solved to strain every nerve to get up to them. This determina- 
tion was the means of his rising to the very first class, when his 
condact being approved of, he was chosen a teacher. He now felt 
he had something more to do than to teach; he had a soul to 
be saved or lost. In a little time he was enabled, after much 
prayer, to belicve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and to rejoice in his 
salvation. The Lord then called him to preach these glad 
tidings, and happening some time after to officiate within 
twenty miles of his own much-beloved school, he rode hard 
after the morning’s labors, and reached the place just in time to 
see the poor lads in his own, very own, school, and here he ts 
now speaking to you /’” 

“The scene now became truly affecting; he burst into tears, 
as did several others around him; at last he sobbed out, ‘O my 
dear lads, be in right good earnest to make the most of your 
vegy great Sabbath-school privileges; I have kept you too 
long! He then concluded with a most affecting prayer.” 
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CURIOUS WEATHER-RECORD. 


THERE are still to be found some persons in the world who 
cry out against the utilitarian tendencies of the age, as if every 
thing were not intended to be used—as if God had sent us into 
the world simply to amuse ourselves with speculations, which, 
however interesting and absorbing in themselves, are of little 
real benefit to mankind. 

We by no means decry science of any kind, but we think it of 
comparatively little value till it finds an exponent, and a pur- 
pose in some of the polite, the instructive, or the useful arts. 
We are greatly in love with the sublimities of Astronomy, but 
so cold and unpoetical is our temperament, that we should think 
still more highly of it, if we could turn it to account on land, as 
profitably as, by means of Navigation, it has been employed at 
sea. The phenomena of Electricity and its kindred sciences 
possess a deep interest in our minds; but truth compels us to 
record the fact that we have a much higher opinion of the man, 
who through the medium of the Electric Telegraph, ean school 
them to cry “ Stop Thief!” than of its illustrious discoverer, who 
only made use of them to round a period and give expression to a 
democratic sentiment. We admire Geology, too, very much ; 
but we shall like it still better when we find its advocates and 
teachers willing to embark a fortune on the strength of their 
theorics and deductions, and to go and sell all they have to buy 
this or that field, which they have again and again proved, by 
the infallible rules of their science, must contain hidden treasure. 

A short time since, the scientific world was startled by the 
announcement that machinery had been at length taught to 
speak. Had this attempt at a Speaking Machine succeeded to 
the full extent of the inventor’s wishes, what great results 
could have been expected to follow? A parrot might have 
laughed him down. And yet what a prodigious outery was 
raised about it. 

An invention infinitely less complicated, and far more useful, 
has lately come under our observation, in which there seems 
to be a development not of man’s outward, but of his inner, 
nature—his faculties of observation, of memory, and of 
description. Not that these things really exist, though the 
results might naturally lead to that conclusion, as the instru- 
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ment of which we are speaking writes down, not from dictation, 
. or manipulation, but under impulses received from outward 
| 


| nature itself, the direction, the variations, and the strength of 
every wind that blows; and registers permanently, in the same 
manner, every drop of rain that falls at any and all hours of 
the day and night, unceasingly, so long as it is supplied every 
He thirty-six hours with the proper quantum of paper for the 
| task. 

q All of our readers are, we presume, aware that one of the 
i principal buildings in London is denominated the Royal Ex- 
at change. This building is in somewhat the style of an Eastern 
house, having an open court, surrounded by a piazza, in the 
] centre, in which the merchants of the place are accustomed to 
le transact business. Around this court are numberless apart- 
1 ments, let out as offices and shops; and over those at the east 
end is a handsome suite of rooms, the management of which 
belongs to a committee of merchants, ship-owners, and under- 
writers, under the name of “ Lloyd's.” 

In one of these rooms appropriated to the use of insurers, 
or as they are usually termed, underwriters, the apparatus of 
which we are to speak, is placed; and some idea may be 
formed of its utility, when it is remembered that to the gen- 
tlemen frequenting Lloyd’s every change of wind, and every 
fluctuation in its propelling power is of the utmost conse- 
quence as connected with the arrival, the departure, or the 
safety of the shipping in which they are interested. It may 
be also mentioned that as it is at work throughout both 
day and night, it frequently affords intimation of gales of 
wind and sudden squalls, the occurrence of which would 
never otherwise have been known. Our own limited expe- 
rience has afforded us several examples of the kind. Orders 
have sometimes arrived to insure vessels off the coast after a 
stormy night, and we have been compelled, through the silent 
intimations of this machine, either to pay an increased rate of 
premium, or to warrant the ship in port during the gale. “ Was 
she out last night?” would be the first enquiry of the under- 
writers. “I don’t know; but why do you ask?” “Why! 
look at the Indicator.” The Indicator is consulted; and it tells 
the unwelcome tale that between two and three o'clock in the 
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morning, when most eyes were closed in sleep, the wind blew 
a perfect hurricane. 

It is however full time to describe this wonderful apparatus. 
A brief and imperfect notice of it appeared in Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal for February 14, 1846; but we have seen no 
detailed account of it in print. The machine itself occupies a 
position near the south-eastern angle of the Royal Exchange, 
and may be seen above the roof by any passer-by. With this 
we have but little to do, our remarks applying more particularly — 
to the apparatus within doors. 

On the right hand side of the fire-place occupying the centre 
of the south end of the Underwriters’ room, there is a neat 
mahogany erection, finished with a handsome scroll-pediment 
supporting a wind-dial, and encasing this Indicator, below 
which the dial-plate of a moderate sized clock is visible. The 
works of this clock are connected with a brass rack fixed to a 
plain mahogany board of about two and a half feet long, by one 
and a half high; and to this board, the papers intended for 
registers of the wind and weather are fastened by screws or 
drawing pins. The board is large enough to admit of two 
sheets of these ruled papers, each of which lasts for thirty-six 
hours; and both, consequently, serve for three days and nights. 

As before stated, the uses of this Indicator are three-fold. It 
records the force of the wind, and as this is its most important 
office, the whole machine is commonly called the Anemometer, 
or wind-measurer. It marks down the direction of the wind; 
and it shows also the fall of rain; but unlike a common pluvia- 
meter, it tells also the precise hour at which the first shower 
begins, as well as every subsequent variation or temporary 
cessation. ate 

To begin with the Anemometer, whose workings are re- 
corded in the uppermost division of the paper, which is ruled: 
vertically for the several hours from noon to midnight, and 
midnight to noon; and graduated by fainter horizontal lines by 
which to measure the amount.of pressure, 

The action of the wind on the fly or fan outside the builds 
ing, causes the downward movement of a stout circular iron rod,. 
grooved like a screw, and connected at its lower end with a 
small pencil-lead. A common blue steel spring keeps the end 
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of this pencil pressed against the paper, which being fixed to 
the mahogany board, travels with it as the clock below propels 
it by means of the brass rack already referred to. When the 
air is comparatively still, this marker traverses the uppermost 
line upen the paper; but as soon as the wind rises, it works up 
and down according to the propelling power exerted upon the 
serew-rod, sometimes descending as low as the lines 10, 14, or 
even 20, which indicate the pressure in pounds upon every 
square foot, deseribing on the paper a series of lines, propor* 
tioned in their length to the power of each successive gust. 
By the movements of the clock below, these papers are 
gradually pushed towards the right hand, each interspace 
1, 2, 3, 4; &c., occupying an hour in passing. Every part of the 
means the time of every gust is correctly indicated. = 

The direction of the wind is registered in the central’division 
of the board ; the horizontal lines being in that part of the 
paper distinguished by the letters N; N. E; E; 8 EB; By 
Ss. W; W; N. Wy 
each cornprising all the points of the compass. 
pencil would rest upon the line marked S., but as soon as any 
change took place towards the East or West, it would run up 
or down towards the respective points distinguished by the 
letters E. and W. The principle of this machine is by no means 
new, it being merely a modification of the old wind-dial. The 
marker. 

The horizontal Hines on the Rain gauge cach indicate the 
hundredth ofaninch. © 

The rain falls into a vessel caleulated to retain a quantity 
equal to .26, or a quarter of an inch, and the pencil, which rests’ 
on the upper line when no rain is falling, continues to descend 
with every shower towards the line marked .25, on reaching’ 
which, the gauge empties itself, and the pencil suddenly rises 
te its original position. 
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Saxon,” printed on the cover of this first number. “ When one, a 
~eflects that a knowledge ofthe laws of reasoning is am indis- . 
pensable pre-requisite to the formation of sound opinion, it, may, . 
appear somewhat strange, that none of. the heroes.of cheap a 
literature have thought ef devoting themselves: to the. task. of, ¥ 
supplying a perspicuous and intelligible code of laws.on, the: F. 
seasoning process, such as may be suitable to the wants of the. 4 
generality of the people, and of providing them with the means 4 
utdiseussing the merits of those questions upon whieh there, 4 
exists such diversity of opinion. But, I think, a little farther a 
reflection will show us the true reason of this seeming anomaly,:. 4 
for those who embark on a voyage on behalf of the masses, — 3 
‘orm but too correct an estimate of the tastes of their readers,) .. al 
overlooking the more important matter of providing for, their 
‘canis. Knowing well what be.most acceptable, they act — 
without considering what is most.imyportant.. Like the English - 
merchants in their with the South Sea Islanders, they 
ge 
are extremely seanty with their stores of those useful articles, = 
which serve the higher purpose of supplying their necessities. = 
dealt sparingly sup- 
| ght here, But he does not geasp the Whole. 
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nine cases out of ten, the latter predominates, and the “saleable” 
of ‘course»takes precedence of the “really beneficial.” Again, 


is ‘very rarely popular or readable. We speak 


advisedly when we state our firm belief, that reading is far 
more*commonly regarded as a penalty than a privilege; ‘and 
although the writer's object is attained in exciting an interest, 
or obtaining a perusal, when the taste of the masses is consulted, 
the favorable feeling thus called forth is no criterion of a love 
of literature. The “sweet and palatable” in books, would be 
still more sweet in any other form, and the sound, healthy, and 
beneficial, is too often doomed — away 
and uselessiy. 

We think that these things ought not to whilst our 
experience confirms us in the belief that they are. How many 
books good in their object, and not wanting even in the graces 
of style, are still-born from the press. We have known an 
admirable work originally published in this country, greedily 
caught up by our more wisely-judging brethren in ‘Americi, 
and. reprinted there to goed effect, whilst im the country-of its 
authorship, it was so completly ignored by the trade, as to be 
again, published here from the American edition! In this par- 
ticular case, an injunction was actually obtained against the 
sale, and a large issue thrown uselessly upon the hands ofthe 
poor beokseller. We recollect an instance, also, which shows 
how little the sale even of books:has to do with their perusal. 
Of the book in question, an edition of one thousand copies was 
almost entirely sold off, long before it was discovered that one 
of the sheets had been so disturbed in the form, as to render 
several pages utterly unintelligible even to the most desperate 
phonotypist! ‘Three copies only, out of more than nine hundred, 
ever found their way back to the publisher, or elicited, so far as 
could be learned, a single complaint or remonstrance of any kind! 

We mention these facts simply for the sake of showing that 
both authors and publishers must often place their dependence 
in some degree upon “the saleable;” or trust, as in the last of 
these two instances, to that common. but pitiful alternative— 
“the pressure from without.” They must either please or puff. 

We fear our friends of the “Controversialist,” may not do 
the first: we know they will notattempt the second. Yet they 
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scem thoroughly to understand their work, and are, we think, 
not far wrong in their estimate of the times in which we live. + 

“The present age (say they) is one of progression and inquiry. 
Society is undergoing rapid and importantchanges. The aspect 
of the world is becoming altered. The large eye of humanity is 
gazing on the future with expectancy. Force, wealth, fraud, 
and prejudice, are losing their supremacy, and intellectuality 
is steadily advancing and becoming dominant. Mind is gaining 
an upward and elevating tendency. We seem as if we had 
attained the verge of a newera. Truth is the object of earnest 
search and serious investigation. Thought is reaping richer 
fruits, and thinking men are less scarce than formerly.” 

We hope they may be plentiful enough to support and make 
remunerative as well as beneficial, “The British Controversialist.” 


THE UNDECIDED YOUTH. 


Wen Gideon had defeated the Midianites, he pursued 
Zebah and Zalmunna, kings of that people, and after a second 
battle, in Karkor, took them prisoners. Though taunted with 
the insinuation that he was not likely to secure them, and 
denied sustenance for his army by the very people he had so 
miraculously and signally defeated, he expressed no undue 
triumph over them, and even seemed unwilling, when they 
were completely in his power, to put them to death. But when 
he found on their own confession that they had slain his 
brethren in Tabor, he felt compelled to do so. “And he said 
unto Jether his first-born, ‘Up and slay them!’ But the youth 
drew not his sword, for he feared, because he was yet a youth.” 

Here is our “ Undecided Youth.” He feared, he did nothing, 
he excused himself—for a reason evidently allowed to be as 
natural as it was false—because he was but a youth. Fear, ex- 
cuse, indecision, inaction: these are the stages in the history of 
all such. 

He fears. This, like all the other features, is perfectly natural, 
and may be good or bad according to circumstances. It may 
arise from an imperfect knowledge of his duty, or from a 
proper mistrust of his own powers, or the power of his cause. 
How true it is that “ Conseience makes cowards of us all” when 
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it terns against us, and that we are bold as a lion when our 
motive is a righteous one. 

We believe the path of duty to be the safe one, but we are 
sometimes at a loss with so many ways before us to know which 
thatis. Yet on this point we are doubly furnished ; we have a 
light to mark out the track, and a lamp hovering about our 
steps, that we may not only know our course, but understand 
our duty in respect to it. “Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.” 

“Yet with these beautiful and perfect appliances we are often 
undecided. On the broad principles of truth, right, and holi- 
ness, we cannot be mistaken if we make that Word our guide ; 
but in matters of less account, in the divisions, and subdivisions, 
and ‘breakings up of our faith, we often err. We frequently 
misread a Providence, and still more frequently misconstrue its 
issue, whether favorable or adverse. God “ means it for good” 
—we interpret it for adrantage—often low, worldly; or un- 
worthy of our high schooling for glory, honor, and immortality. 
When God teathes by Providence, he must be “his own 
interpreter. | 

Are there no canons, then, in the great scheme of Providence? 
There are many, and those so simple, that we shall find the only 
difficulty in understanding them centres in an “ evil heart of 
unbelief.” What we do not like, we will not see. How many 
are the types of unbelief in that natural, but blameworthy ex- 
clamation of the bereaved sisters of Bethany, “Lord! if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 

Lord! if hadst been here"—trus thy: Providence, that 
conveniently-ambiguous abstraction—was here, ordering and 
directing—but where wast Thou—the kind, the compassionate, 
the all-gracious God of Providence ? The system moved on in 
its accustomed orbit, regulated by wise and tenderly-considerate 
laws, but where was the Prime Mover? 0 fools and slow of 
heart to believe the all-embracing terms of that great charter— 
“ Even the very hairs of your head are all numbered!” 

“If Thou hadst been here.” What! have you no faith in 
local providences? “The Lord is God of the hills, but he isnot 
‘God of the valleys,” is parcel of the pagan’s creed. If the eyes 
of the Lord be “in every place, beholding the evil and the good, 
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his heart is there also to overrule the one, and forward the 
other.” “ Trust in him at all times, ye people; pour in 
hearts before him.” , oi 

__« My brother had, not, died.”, comld 
would nothing less suffice? I could have believed that God was 
in some bereavements-—in, many—perhaps in most. . Then why 
should you think it strange concerning the fiery trial that has 
just tried you, asif some strange thing had happened? ‘The 
Providence that whispers in the small still voice, speaks some- 
times in the earthquake, the fire, or the great and strong wind. 

— My brother had not died.” “To him that is joined to.all 
the living there is hope;”. and why must. that hope be cut off? 
Could nothing short of death, vindicate God’s glory, or bring 
back the lapsed soul fromthe pit, to be enlightened with the 
light of the living ? 

These are the questionings of unbelief—the garbled and 
vitiated readings..of the great book. of Providence which all 
attempt to fathom more or less. ‘ The glory of God” was, be- 
hind this fourfeld cloud; yet. both Mary and her sister Martha 
seemed to doubt it. And every day we do the same; we.want 
to walk by sight and not.by. faith. . | 

But. faith: is so. slow, of growth, that even, in our yeterem 
Christians it often exrs,andstumbles,. We must not. wonder, 
at fiult. To fear is in itself not wrong— 

He has no hope who never knew a fear”—_ 
and till we are certain that the Father’s leading hand hes hold 
of ours, wedo well to-walk trembliagly, Sa 
the eloud,” and holy caution well becomes us. : 

But if Excuse creep in, the case is altered. We are bidding 
conscience hold his tongue. To tell the inward voice we are but 
youths, assumes that it has first told us we are something more. 
Many, like Jether, who “feared because he was yet.a youth,” 
have heard the prompting voice, “ Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men,” or they would never hold a parley with theircon- 
sciences. To fall below the measure of our known ability is 
cowardly towards God and our own souls. To be irresolute and 
the tribunal of our own. better natures. atl 
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°v'Oa the troubled: sea produced by this warfare of the Will and 
Catiscience no principles can rest. “ He that wavereth is like a 
wate of'the sea’”—unstable as water, uncertain as the wind. 
Indecision is the palsy of the mind, and we think there can be 
nd“indecision without that consciousness of it, which is at once 
its strength and sin.. A merely indifferent, droning, drowsy, 
dreaming youth,is scareely to be considered an undecided one. 
There must be-attraction and repulsion—a positive and a nega- 
tive ‘point—between which the mind is perpetually oscillating. 
Beautifally have our Bible translators expressed it—“ How long 
hialt ye between two thoughts?” More picturesque still is the 
original Hebrew—“ How long hop ye about between: two 
branches?” This is indecision—as rumous in its kind to the 


niére worldling, as fatal to the peace and itch has the 


Christian. 
The path of Providence—of secular progress, as men wil 


abwhys understand it—may loom darkly, or lead away: from 
where we wish to go; but that of Revelation, must shine more 
and more brightly as we travel onward.and homeward. “If any 
man will do his will, he shall’ know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God.” Inaction is Ignorance. “‘ Wherefore gird up: the 
Toins of your mind, be sober and , hope to:the end for the grace 
that is tobe brought unto you atthe revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
‘Phe revelation of Jesus Christ!”"—the perfect Light 
faust presently dissipate all the mists:.of; Indecision, And the 
day-spring of that glory is already with us if we are desirous of 
choosing the better part. Why. then should cach hesitate 
‘Send forth into. my,own, heart Thy light and thy 
truth; let them lead me, let them bring me unte thy holy hill 
‘and to thy tabernacles ; then will I go unto. the altar. of God-— 
‘unto God the gladness of my joy.” wee 


ih _,.CFrom. Dr. Spring’s “ Mercy Seat. 
> It has been objected to the Lord's prayer, that it contains 


aio, asoription of thanksgiving. _But.is there no feeling of 
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the heart we say, “Our Father, who art im heaven?! _ Is there 
no recognition of inexhaustible bounty, boundless beneficence, 
rivers of love, oceans of mercy, a generosity.so disinterested 
and noble, and a tenderness so touching, that it-were impéssible 
to give utterance to our deep sense ‘of them in any language 
half so compendiously and forcibly as in these: .words?,,; This 
great and good Being, this King’ eternal, immortal, invisible, 
writes his name, “ Our Father;” gives us access to Him as,his 
children! The condescension is his; the privilege ours, What 
have we to be thankful for compared with this? What;has.all 
this world to offer, compared with the privilege of mating God 
our Father? 

Let ‘the spirit of this first sentence in the Lord's Prayer 
counsel us to cherish more befitting impressions of! the God we 
worship. He is no unbending tyrant, no hard master; but the 
best and kindest of fathers. Vengeance is not the attribute he 
telights in; he deliglteth in’ mercy.’ -Oh, how little do they 
know of God, who clothe him only with terrors, and refuse. to 
hope in his merey! He-is terrible only to incortigi wicked- 
ness; to the penitent, getitle and mild, as a nurse toward-her — 
children. Away with this jealousy and suspicion, this distrust, 
fear, and aversion, When conteniplating the character of your 
Father which is im There is no sternness and-tepul- 
siveness in- that Holy~ Oxie, who’ teaches ‘his children 
him Father. It is not with the frown of wrath upon his brow, 
nor with menaced damnation on his lips, nor with the thunder- 
bolt of vengeanee in his hand, that he invites smners.to his 
throne. There are other discoveries of the Divine nature than 
these. There is the heart of love; there is the infinitude of 
love, ‘‘ not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
\come to repentance.” There is not one’ among all those, to 
whom his gospel is known, who has not the warrant to accept 
these great provisions of their heavenly Father's love. Those 
who are afar off, may draw nigh; those who are aliens and 
chemies, may become children, and be adopted into his divine 
family. “ Behold,” saith he, “I stand at the door, and knock; 
ifany man hear my voice, and open the door, I will: come ia 
and sup with him, and he with me.” Though unworthy of the 
privilege, though we cannot acquire it by any works of 
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righteousness, though the gold of Ophir cannot purchase it, it 
is a privilege that he gives, gives as an affectionate father gives 
to his son, asa wealthy, bountiful prince adopts some poor 
orphan, and makes him the inheritor of his crown. 

Come, then, ye who are young! no longer despise the bounty 
and grace of your Father who is in heaven. Come and enter 
into his family, whose faithful love will guard you from the 
sins that embitter, and the woes that await all who are 
strangers to the living God. Now, while conscience is yet 
tender, and memory and heart are open to impressions that 
will leave their trace upon many a passing year; now, “ while 
the evil days come not,” remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth. He utters no stronger and no more affectionate 
claim, than when he says, “ My son, give me thy heart.” He 
would have those wayward and wandering thoughts, those 
dissipated, and vain, and idolatrous affections weaned from 
others, and concentrated on himself. Child of promise and of 
hope, of solicitude and prayer! thoughtless and gay, and never 
more in need of a father’s care, “ wilt thou not, from this time, 
say unto him, My Father! thou art the guide of my youth ?” 


AMUSEMENTS IN COLOR. 


Wat a beautiful thing is Color; and ‘yet what frightful 
effects are sometimes produced by injudicious or discordant 
combinations of different tints. Such combinations, however, 
are not found in nature; and from this fact alone, we might 
deduce a powerful argument for the Divine wisdom and good+ 
ness. We sce the hand of a consummate Artist in every tinge 
that ornaments the landscape, or marks the tiniest flower—in 
the marbling of an insect’s wing, and the lighting up of ‘an 
universe with stars and planets. | 

Yet to this day we know not what color is, unless it be 
a modification of light, varied according to the direction in 
which it falls, or separated by some mystic affinities in those 

jects it illuminates, into its component parts. ‘When a ray of 
light strikes on a triangular bar of glass, technically called a 
prism, it does not pass directly through it, but is deflected or 
turned asicle in such a way as to disentangle the seven threads 
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of which it is composed, and leaye as many different colors upon 
the surface ef an object, s0 placed as to intercept its further pro-_ 
gress. This colored image is called the solar, or prismatic: 
spectrum, and the colors, into which the light is resolved are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. . 

In this first form—this unsophisticated infancy of colof, pide 
we see it, as it were, in its very birth—the principle of harmony” 
to which we have alluded is eminently conspicuous. Color’ 
comes into the world with the impress of its Maker's hand” 
upon it. 

Though seven colors have been Sit David 
Brewster has lately shewn that there are in fact but three’ 
simples ones—red, yellow, and blue. These colors, it is well 
known, will not harmonize. The attempt to combine them: 
would be intolerable to persons making any pretensions fo taste, 
and they are only found together when it is sought to please the’ 
low, loud, vulgar predilections of the untaught or” the’ uns" 
teachable. 

We have had this fact brought before us in a very plcashig’ 
manner by means of a scientific toy lately issued, ‘entitled’ 
“ Amusements in Color.”* It consists of a small box contaming’ 
some dozens of triangular pieces of card-board, colored respec- 
tively yellow, red, blue, orange, green, yellow-green, purple, 
crimson, olive, brown, slate, and russet. These triangles, ar- 
ranged according to the natural laws of color, form an endless 
varicty of beautiful combinations; but injudiciously assorted, 
produce anomalous and ugly figures, for which even their sym- 
metry and mathematical accuracy can make no adequate” 
amends, 

To revert now to our argument reqperhing the natural ar- 
rangement of the colors in Light. “ Discords,” says one of the 
canons of this art printed on the lid of our little box, “are 
formed by colors that look ill when placed together. Yellow 
and red, red and blwe, and yellow and blue, are discordant, and 
should not touch, but have a harmonizing color put between, 
as orange or green between yellow and blue.” 

Whence comes this rule? Is it intuitive, or is it a leswon 
learned in the great school of outward nature by severe and 
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exact observation. Our sympathies tend towards the first of 
these conclusions. . We are. not, such ready scholars as to pick 
up, spontaneously, a principle like this. . Rather do we believe 
that we have that within us which greedily lays hold of, and 
appropriates these harmonies in nature. He who ‘knows our 
frame,’ has made us for the world we live in, and that world 
for us. The beauties above and around us have each and all a 
corresponding power of appreciation in the soul ; an Sie, 
but one of its manifold Ulustrations. 7 

God has provided music for the eye in this moniertal world 
of eolor. The yery gradations necessary to produce pleasing 
and harmonious effects are observable in its simplest, its earliest, 
eombinations. A ray of light has no discords, . The red\ray 
passes into orange before it meets the -yellow, and the yellow. 
inte green before’ it impinges on the blue, , There can be nothing 
harsh—nothing repulsive—nothing anomalous in- the handi-. 
works of, the Great Artist, And man has always thought, so, 
“Coloxs harmonize with those that are most like them ,, Red 
harmonizes with crimson, orange, purple, or, russet.... Yellow. 
harmonizes with green, orange, brown, or Bie 
monizes with green, purple, slate, or grey.” 

__But there is another law with reference to color frou, which 
we may educe proofs equally interesting. of, the wisdom, and 
goodness of God. Besides the combinations. already spoken 
of, there are those dependent on “harmonious _ contrasts” 
which are still more beautiful—red. with green, yellow, with 
purple, or blue with orange. Now these harmonious eontrasts 
are abundant in the world around us.. Color is in itself a rich 
gift to man; but color, enhanced by such a disposition of its 
elements, is pre-eminently worthy of our deepest gratitude. _ 
“ Colors,” says the late author of the Eighth Bridgewater 
Treatise, “are universally agreeable to mankind; and the most 
incurious and ignorant are attracted by, and delighted with, 
showy exhibitions of them, There is no reason why man should 
haye distinguished colors at all, much less have been delighted 
with them: but what is the fact? Not only are we gifted with 
organs exquisitely sensible to the beauty of colors; buf as if 
solely to gratify this feeling, the whole of nature, from. the 
highest to the lowest of her productions, forms one, gorgeously 
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colored picture, in ‘which every ‘possible tint is contrasted’ or 
associated in every possible ‘manner. Is there'a human being 
who can witness the ‘splendid coloring of the ‘atmosphere above 
him by the setting sun’; who ¢an witness the beauty and end- 
less variety of tint displayed by every object of the landscape 
around him, down to the minutest insect, or flower, or pebble 
at his feet; who is conscious of the pleasure he derives from 
these objects, and who reflects that this pleasure was not neces- 
sary to his existence, and might have been withheld—is there, 
we ask, a human being who duly considers all these things, and 
who will dare to assert that the Being who made them all is 
not benevolent?” 
We think there are such beings, though we know there ought 
not tobe. But our admiration of color rests not in the mere 
fact of its existence. Our faith in the Divine goodness delights 
not so much in these “showy exhibitions,” or“ gorgeously-colored 
pictures,” as in the quiet and harmonious arrangement of the 
tints which glow in every form around us. There is nothing 
abrupt or violent in nature; and in no one thing is this law 
more conspicudus than in the due assortment and coupling and 
blending of these tints.- 

Nature abhors all discord, and the Great Author of nature | 
has actually brought into operation a new and beautifal arrange- ) 
inent, by which those @iscords that might otherwise occur, aré 
softencd down info grateful harmonies. Objects in themselves 
colorless, or for aught we know, harshly contrasted with others, 
have their own hues toned down or superseded by a well-known 
principle in optics, called the doctrine of complementary colors. 

“Many of our double stars,” says Herschel, “exhibit the 
curious and beautiful phenomenon of contrasted or comple- 
mentary colors. In such instances the larger star is ustially of 
a ruddy or orange hue, while the smaller one appears blue or 
green, probably in virtue of tliat general law of optics which 
provides that when the retina is under the influence of excite- 
ment by any bright colored’ light, feebler lights shall, for the 
time, appear colored with the tint complementary to that of t the 
brighter.” 

And what is this \eijulndeitlliey tint, but the very one which” 
by its contrast, ministers most pleasure to the eye of taste. 
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God pairs those colors which it is universally agreed look best 
together, and thus furnishes another proof of his consummate 
beneficence towards his intelligent but erring creatures. The 
star marked sofa, in the constellation Cancer, is of a bright 
yellow, and its lesser attendant appears, in consequence, beauti- 
fully blue; whilst that marked gamma, in Andromeda, being 
of a rich crimson, its satellite appears green—both instances of 
harmonious contrast, calculated to fill the mind with highest 
admiration of the Great Architect of the universe, who “brings 
forth the twelve signs in their seasons.” 

Descending from the worlds above us to the minutest object 
at our feet—coming down from the star to the flower, we see 
still the same pervading principle. Colors are either blended 
or beautifully contrasted :—the rich deep purple of the hearts- 
ease throwing up, with full effect, the glorious golden lustre of 
its lower petals, or the full warm pencillings of the — 
wall-flower, melting into orange or its kindred hues. | 

And what a wonderful arrangement is the gracefal ideerinte 
ture of those universal harmonizers—black and white—both of 
them nonentities ; the first merely a negation of light, the other 
a fusion of its many colors into none. Yet who can describe the 
richness of effect produced by an all-wise management of ‘these 
two agencies! Few contrasts are in themselves’so grateful as 
black and white; and they can neither be misplaced. The bird, 
the flower, the insect, all bear witness to this fact, and exhibit 
equally, in the bold and delicate management of their coloring, 
“the unambiguous footsteps of a God.” 


BIBLE PUBLICATIONS. 


Though we are not professed reviewers, it affords us pleasure 
from time to time to notice such of the works sent us as admit 
of extract. But many books will not allow of this, though 
excecdingly valuable and especially adapted to our class of 
readers. We feel therefore tempted on the present occasion to 
deviate from this practice in recommending to all Bible-students 
especially, and indeed to every thinking and reading mind, 
“The Analysis and Summary of Old Testament History,” 
lately published by Messrs, Bagster, whose name is a sufficient 
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evarantee for its orthodox character, It appears to he compiled 
with very great care and accuracy, and is ane of the most.con- 
venient and useful books of reference of the kind we AMATI 
to have seen. 

Whilst on the subject of Messrs. Bagster’s wabtlentinani we 
may also notice “ Zregelles on the Original Language of St; 
Matthew's Gospel,” a lucid and convincing reprint from ,Kitto’s 
“ Journal of Sacred Literature.” To say that the writer “makes 
out a case” in favor of a Hebrew, as opposed to a Greek, origi- 
nal, would be to convey a wrong idea, not only of his 
argument, but of the spirit and essence of Messrs. Bagster’s 
publications generally. The question lies not so much in the 
force of reasoning as in the power of facts. It is already. a 
proved thing resting on evidence almost cotemporary, which, 
after the lapse of so many centuries, it is impossible either to 
prove or disprove. It must stand or fall therefore on its own 
merits alone, and these merits appear amply sufficient to 
establish the author's proposition, notwithstanding all the 
crooked ingenuity of his opponents, 

The following remarks are important, and of general interest. 

“ T have had oceasion to point out the futility of endeavoring 
to controvert facts by possibilities or probabilities... 

“ Let us take as an illustration Matthew Henry's Commen- 
tary. In future ages some one might seek learnedly to demon- 
strate that it must haye been written in Welsh. Matthew 
Henry was a Welshman; he could not have been indifferent to 
the spiritual good of his: own countrymen; his Commentary 
was written for the instruction of others: would it not be a 
reflection on his Christian consistency to suppose that he did 
more for the English than for the Welsh? And, besides, is it 
not more natural for a man to write in his own language? 
Again, the Commentary is extant both in Welsh and English; 
and why should we say that the latter is the original?’ Does 
it bear any traces of Welsh peculiarity or solecism? And if 
not, do it not show that it must have proceeded from the pen 
of a translator, who knew English far more correctly than’ » 
Welshman can be supposed to do? Is there not then every 
probability that the witnesses were mistaken who say that’ the 
English was the original? Besides, did they know even of the 
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existence of the Welsh copy? or had they any acquaintance 
with that language?’ If not, of course | 
very little, and we may safely discard their opinion. vil 
“To prevent any one from arguing in this way, be it known 
to all arguers from probabilities, that seventeen years ago I saw 
the Rev. Evan Griffiths, of engaged: in 
the ‘Welsh translation. 
“ Arguments, priort may be very for a 
ptobability where there is no evidence, or where it is doubtful; 
bat the least portion of proved fact will earpig all the mere 


| | THE PRICE OF VAIN AMUSEMENT. 


‘Tre Rev. Caleb Benson was invited by a lady of: Plymonthy’ 
Massachusetts, to visit her daughter who was at the point’ of 


death. ‘ As he entered the room ‘and ere ‘with: — he 
enquired why she wished to see him? 4 | DiLow 

‘She ‘said, that she had only consented to see him for (he sake 
of gratifying her friends: that it would do her no = to be 
visited by him or any other minister. Ae) 

He asked, why? 

She said, the time had been when her mind was omentidies 
wrought upon by God's spirit, and occupied by serious thoughts: 
about her eternal welfare. She was convinced then, that she 
was a wicked condemned sinner, and that she needed pardon-’ 
ing mercy. Her convictions, instead of being of a transient 
character, had distressed her for months. At length she was 
invited to a ball, or party of pleasure. She was respectfully 
and urgently solicited by her young and unconverted acquaitit- 
ances to attend. But conscience strongly remonstrated; she 
felt convinced that if she went to that scene of vain amusementy 
it would be jeopardizing the interests of her soul. Still Satan 
urged her to accede to their requests. While she was preparing 
to go, however, and while she was on her way to the place 
where the gay circle met, she felt that she was doing wickedly, 
and that if she joined them, perhaps God would leave her to 
herself, and her soul be lost for ever. 

She came near the house—she hesitated—doubting whether 
to goin or net. But at last she yielded to the suggestions of 
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Satan, and trembling, crossed the threshold. But no .sooner, 
bad she entered and begun,,te participate in the, evening's, 
amusements, than her convictions Jeft Since, that, time, 
she said she had had no compwnetions of conscience whatever; 
powerful preaching, personal, appeals, judgments and mercies, 
and even the firm belief that..she should soon, die, had not 
affected her hard heart, or awakened the least anxiety in, her 
mind. Her case, she said, was hopeless. 

The minister said that. Christ had saved a Menemabe a 
Mary Magdalen, the thief upon the cross, a perseeuting Saul, 
and that he was able to save her, 

Yes, she said, she knew that;~she knew that he was able 
to save all that came unto him for mercy, but she had no desire 
to come—that the Spirit, had taken its flight, and left, heryto 
hardness of heart, and 

Mr. Benson proposed prayer, but she told him his. prayers 
would do her no good. She consented, however, to gratify her 
friends, that he should. prays. But in. prayer,” says Mr. Benson, 
“T had no uaction, no diberty., Heaven seemed. closed..in 
against all my petitions on her behalf,” ..It was.a 


case, 


If it be a matter of doubtwith you whether you be truly 
converted, far be it from me te endeavor to persuade you that 
you are so. Your doubts may be well founded for aught I cam 
tell; and supposing they should: be so, the door of merey is still 
open. 
your obtaining it again; and.if not, there is no reason why you 
should not obtain it now., The consolations I have, to: reeom- 
mend are addressed to you, not as converted, nor as unconverted; 
not as elect, nor as non-elects but as sinners; and this character; 
I suppose, you have no doubt of your sustaining. .Allthe 
blessings of the Gospel are freely presented. for acceptance, to 
sinners. Sinners, whatever may have been their character, 


“You will hear short, time, Mr. Benson,” said she, “that 
lam gone; bet remember that,my soul is lost!” aril 
He visited (hen gained: the 
wretched girl, 
without God! , 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF SINNERS,. 


If you have obtained mercy, the same way is open for 
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have a complete warrant to receive. them; yea, it is their duty 
to do-so, and their great sin if they do.not.—Jntroduction to 
Gudworth’s Looking to Christ.” Edited by Bonar. Nisbet. 
A TEMPERANCE MONKEY. 

Mr. PotLarD states that in his drinking days he was the 
companion of a man who had a monkey which he valued at a 
thousand dollars. “ We always took him out on our chestnut 
parties. He shook off all our chestnuts for us, and when he 
could not shake them off, he would go to the very end of the 
limb and knock them off with his fist. One day we stopped at 
a tavern and drank freely. About half a glass of whiskey was 
left, and Jack took the glass and drank it all up. Soon he was 
merry, skipped, hopped, and danced, and set us all in a roar of 
laughter. Jack was tipsy. 

“We all agreed, six of us, to go next day to the tavern and 
make Jack drunk again. I called at my friend’s house next 
morning, and we went to look for Jack. Instead of being as 
usual on his box, he was not to be seen. We looked inside, and 
he was crouched up in a heap. His master called him out, and 
he came on three legs with the fourth pressed upon his fore- 
head. Jack had the headache just as any Christian might have 
had after drinking; and we were obliged to wait three days till 
he was convalescent. 

“We then went out again, and while drinking, a glass was 
provided for Jack. His master called on him to drink it, but 
Jack was wiser than his master. Skulking behind the chairs, 
he managed to shuffle out of the room, and in a moment was on 
the top of the house. In vain his master called him; he had 
made up his mind to teetotalism. His master got a cow-skin 
and shook at him, but still it would not do. He fetched a gun, 
but Jack whipped over the ridge, and was out of sight in no time. 
Another gun was pointed at him from the opposite side, but 
Jack was too much for both his pursuers. He slipped down the 
chimney holding on by his fore paws. The master was fairly 
mastered, and though he kept that monkey twelve years, no 
inducement was ever sufficient to persuade him to break the 
pledge.” 

_ A sober monkey is at any time more than a match for 4 
human drunkard. 
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ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG AUTHOR, . 


Mr. SAMUEL Rogers, the poet, used to say, that he was once 
rery near seeing the — Dr. Johnson, and ‘this-is how 
he tells thé story. 

“T was a boy, endl verte. ‘I was proud of 
them myself, bat I wanted better authority to confirm wy 
opinion. Then the Doctor was the grand literary autocrat, the 
grand builder-up and pullerdown of literary reputations, 
took counsel with myself; a bright thought struck me, 'I plucked 
up courage, made up my poems in a bundle, and sallied forth 
to ask the Doctor to pass sentence upon my rhymes. But all 
the way to Bolt Court my courage kept dribbling outatmy 
finecr ends. An interview with the great bashaw was'@ terti- 
ble thing, and, I had rashly hazarded it. However, I would 
not turn back; I stalked up Bolt Court, upheld by am evyfal 
resolution : I stood on the door-step—the Doctor's doorstep ! 
I paused for an instant, and then, with a beating heart, and 
a trembling hand—knocked. The sound rang sharply amid the 
tall houses. That sound undid me: it brought the full measure 
of my boldness flashing before me—I paused tremblingly<i 
heard steps inside: it might be Frank, the black servant-—it 
might be the Doctor himself! Awful alternative! I — 
the door-step, and fled.” id 

Dr. Johnson died soon after, oat Rogers never saw ver’ 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 
ANSWER TO ENQUIRY, at p. 159. 
7. Sunday Travelling. 

Dear Str,—I would suggest in answer to this enquiry, that 
the writer should go to his heavenly Father in earnest prayer 
for guidance, as I firmly believe, whatever answers maybe 
given, that it is our Consciences alone which are the best moni- 
tors in such matters. 

It is quite evident, that if we are doing anything in-which 
our conscience even suggests a doubt, it is sin to us if we still 
persist, | 
I should further think, that if the enquirer has joined himself 


_ 
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to any church which is near to him, and his pastor preaches 
the truth asit isan Jesus, and .yet he has.a desire to hear any 
particular preacher at a distance, it will then become a sin in 
him to ride. Bat should it, on the.other hand be, that:he igs 
particularly attached to some one at a distance, has joined no: 
church, or really cannot hear any one else to so much profit, I 
think, without his conscience condemning him, he might do se, 
conscience. 
enquiring friend to read with prayerful attention Romans xiv? 
taking especial notice of the middle clause of the fourth, and® 
the latter clauses of the fifth and twentieth verses ; as well-as: 
notin the thing’he alloweth. ot booy diod 
would) yet suggest that it is'our duty 
tians, any thing that tends to promote labor on the ‘Sabbath ay! 
mach as we possibly can ; and ‘now trust that the enquirer will 


wit Lite odd 


to the difficulty here proposed, I am disposed-to: 
think that although the act spoken of may not, in some:cirqums/ 
stances be in itselfsinful, yet it is expedient: for: Christians 
the present day to abstain from all travelling on. the Sabbath,’ 
unless it be in the highest sense a work of necessity or mercy.” 
' Every appearance of a professing Christian in a public convey-' 
ance on that day is a triumph to the Sabbath-breaker ; he neither’ 
knows, nor cares to know, the motives which bring him theré— 
it ig enough that he has been seen there, and the uneasy con 
science will be quieted with the remark—* Oh, such a 
reapected member of a Christian church—travels on the Sab-» 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. \ 

9. What Tao to/bé saved ? (Page 188; 

N POWERFUL was once called upon 
rebellion which had sprung up >in. the omidsb»of: one ed 
extensive provinees, and instead of overwhelming, the insurgent> 
with a numerous host, he adopted the following method~to xlis*' 
arm them and bring them back to their allegiances: Postessed! 
of an inexhaustible treasury, he prepared within the preeineta 
of his palace a; noble feast, open every day to all who-should 
desire to partake of it., The king, himself, reeeived at thémdeor: 
all who entered, and assuring’ them: of, his ) free: fergiveness;! 
invited them to. partake; of the,good things provideds «imong 
the rich viands.thus prepared; might be found every varietyy. 
both good to the taste, and so suited to. the wants of his people): 
as to correct. wha was.cvilin their nature, and makd them in 
heart and life new of co 

When the offer of free pardon.on such conditions; was proa: 
claimed throughout the province, some treated it with edntempty: 
others with neglect, but a few desired to avail themselves efit, 
and seeking to learn more ofthe gracious terms proposed, left 
their own homes, and started for the king’s palace, Arrived 
within sight of the gate, and convinced by many of the truth 
of the proclamation, still the very freeness of the offer made 
these self-convieted rebels hesitate; they hardly dared’ believe, 
that pardon could be grantetd by so powerful a’ monarch, on suth | 
sunple conditions, as those of merely entering in and receiving” 
the good things provided, _Some,. however, with trembling 
steps, though conscious of the weight of their guilt,-yet advanced: 
a little closer, and hardly reaching the 
for merey. 

The king hed: end 
encouraged them with these words—“ Be not afraid, only’ 
believe!” They pressed on, clasped the hand held out to themy- 
and were admitted to the feast. Others there were, wlio be+" 
holding the sentence engraved on the door, “ Whosocyer will,” 
let him take the water of life freely,” walked boldly up, and 
demanded admittance, guilty though they were, for they did not 
doubt the power nor the will of their Lord to be true to his 
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word. These, if possible, were received even more graciously 
than the former; because it honored their king to trust him. 

I think our young friend, “ Clara,” just lacks this one thing: 
she wishes to be saved; she is as it were at the entrance of the 
gate, but she hesitates to enter. Let me affectionately urge her 
to go in the retirement of her chamber, and falling on her knees 
before her “ Father who is in secret,” tell him that she has come 
to avail herself of his promise of pardon through Christ: thatas 
“ Christ died for all,” she has come to lay her sins on him, and 
to receive all the blessings resulting from such an act. 

Our blessed Saviour died not only to justify his people, butte 
sanctify them by his Holy Spirit; therefore let her at the same: 
time tell her Heavenly Father how weak and sinful she is, thats 
she cannot make herself holy, so she claims his promise in Christ 
to make her so: she cannot even keep one good resolution in” 
her own strength, so let her also ask him “to work in her both: 
to will and to do what is right;” for I can assure nxy: young 
friend, that all this and much more is promised to those who 
come to Christ. When she rises from her knecs, let it be with 
the conviction that God has heard her, and that he will grant 
her prayer. Could any promises be plaincr or more compre 
hensive—“ Ask and it shall be given you.” “If ye then being 
evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, how nrach: 
more shall your Heavenly Father 
that ask it.” Mary. 


Dear Srr,—Feeling deeply interested in the earnest ‘and 
anxious state of mind manifested by your correspondent’ 
“Clara,” respecting the all-important subject of salvation, and 
earnestly desiring to see her realizing the full enjoyment of the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, I beg to offer a few 
remarks, with the fervent hope and prayer that they ays 
useful to her. 

It is evident that an imperfect apprehension of the nature of 
the work the Lord Jesus Christ came to accomplish is the cause 
of her present weakness and distress. If “Clara” will carefully 
and prayerfully study the New Testament, she will find that 
salvation is secured to us entirely on the ground of what Christ 
has done and suffered. He fulfilled the law which we have 
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broken, and endured on the cross the wrath of God dug to.ow, 
sins. His righteousness is imputed:to us, Our sing,.jwere laid. 
upon him. Oh! wonderful salyation this! But it is available 
to those only who see the great evil there, is in sin, and wha, 
with the jailor, are compelled to cry out, “ What must 1, do-to.. 
be saved?” for such only will seek a remedy, mee 
can appreciate the salvation offered them. 

Our Saviour on one occasion said, “ They that be whole ed. 
not a physician, but they that are sick; I came not to call.the 

righteous, but sinners to repentance;” and when a conyinged 
sinner rightly understands and. believes all that God hag;saidin 
his Word about his Son, he at onee rejoices in the glad tidings, 
and finds peace and joy in believing. This is conversion, 

But now come the practical effects of a renewed stateof heart, . 
Such a person can no longer delight in sin, for that crucified his. 
Saviour, and henceforward his is a life of conflict. with evil in,; 
every form; he is willing toe deny himself and take up his eross , 
and follow Jesus; but he has still the remains, of an nature’ 
within him, and the warfare can only be maintained, by the, 
help of the Holy Spirit, which is promised to all. believers, bug, 
for this he has daily to ask, and the promise is, ‘ They thatwait, 
upon the Lord shall renew their 
mense importanee of frequent prayer... 

his growth in grace and holiness; but the holiest Christian has, 
often to complain of much imperfection and many failures, and 
he sometimes cries out, wretched man that Iam!” It is, 
nevertheless, promised that he shall be “more than conqueror 
through him who. hath loyed him,” and therefore he is en- 
couraged to press forward. 

Again expressing much Christian sympathy for ,“ Clara,” 
(having myself passed through a similar conflict,) and praying 
that she may be led into all truth, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, EM 


The turning ocint. pail formerly 
on the side of over, $0, 
God and holiness. bea andi 
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“Clara” willing to give sin for Christy or if nod 
willing, is she anxious to be made willing, for Jesus can do 
this too? Let her bring all these difficulties—her want of 
faith, and her unwillingness—to ‘Hii, ‘and’ plead his 
Him‘that cometh to-me Twill in ‘no -wise:cast’out.” 

is the’ gift or God privileges are 
sitibed in. the Song, af. Solomon,” “I sat ‘down under ‘hig 
shadow with great delight, and his'fruit was sweet- to my 
taste.” It is just theysinner weary ‘and. heavy laden, ‘seit 
renouncing, self-abhorring, and able to go no further, “ sitting 
down” to rest his weary limbs under the shadow of that Great 
Rock. “ Jesus came into the world ‘to save sinners,” and they 
have nothing to do but to be“willing. Ifa sinner were saved 


NEW ENQUIRIES... 


soul ; and.as wish-t0 
_know ail 1. mipom: thees senkjocts, 3h. tales ithe; 

of the Resurrection of the. body after, death ? of the 


pit 


_ Sar,—Wonld any of your correspondents oblige me by an explane 
ation of the following passage in Colosians i. 20. “Having made 
peace through thé blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 

things in heaven.” | 
Wow, as and we cannot 
‘explained? 
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[The beantiful epitaph on which the sviijoinell lines-are founded, breépied trom’ 
an American paper. It reminds us of the simple and sublime memorials of sqme 
of the earlier Christians, from. the Cat gg 
Maitland, and fantiliar’ to miost of our? through the’ Rev, Wil 
Arthur's recent Lecture, at Exeter Hall.) isor, div wo age 


yor) bers 12th, 4940, toon 
Our mother fell asleep”-—-but. her repose... 
Was short—OvrR FatHER.smiled, and she arose. 
So soon, so glorious, burst the.Morning’s light 


On her rapt serisé, Wad mérged. in sight, 

And, “ purely purged’, from. anght of: worldly leaven, , 
“Whatof the Might tearfal 
Momnitig cometh, faint reply word 

“ But when Lord! 
the searec-wakened stillness When?" 
Whilst heat ‘sobfed the tree! 10 


In the pure day of Immortality... 
.. “ When, will the mormitig sone?” Within thy smile, 


Mother! our day-spring-¢entred for awhile, 
And when thy ‘sun hediset, sank to,rest 


Till Feith endorsed the ope that thot wert blest, 


Flooding with Death's retire Wave 


9] win Y 


Shall sleep in Jesus, to awake with thee. 

Feel with new power the Ler there be 


* Isaiah, xxi 11,13 
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Poetry. 


Then shall we know as we are known, nor thread 
The dim and devious ways our passions led, 

But one in Christ, with undivided heart 

Meet, with no fear, no will—no power to part! 


AN INVITATION.. 


Come, with thine eye still bright 
And open brow, by sorrow yet unshaded; 
Thy spirit stirred by rapture’s breathings light, 
Nor bowed, as willow by the blast upbraided, 
Or stricken hopes like flowers untimely faded; 
Come! offer God thy love, | 
Now in thy springtide blooming; 
So shalt thou look above, , 
When wintry storms are glooming; 
Nor ever fail to meet 
Through cloud and darkness, gleaming 
A kindly ray and sweet, 
Full on thy sorrow beaming. 


Come, with the full-swollen tide... 
Of life’s fresh current through thy bosom rushing, 
Come, while the sky above thy head is dyed 
With all the rosiness of morning’s blushing, 
And far, and clear, joy’s skylark-song is gushing. 
Come, let thy sunrise glow 
On free hbations given 
Forth from thy heart’s glad flow— 
Sparkling and pure to heaven. 
So, by thy toilsome way 
When noontide heats oppress thee, 
Low murmuring winds shall play, 
And springing waters bless thee. 


But waste the strength of youth, 
Lavish its freshness on thine own wild pleasure— 
Give to the world its fervid: love and truth; 
And bitterly, in sorrow’s lonely leisure, 
Thou'lt rue the gift and mourn the wasted treasure, 
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In many a day of care, 
And 
Vain wish, and hopeless prayer, 
A thorny harvest reaping, 
For all the rich seed flung 
On alien soil to perish. 
Oh! spirit, fair and young, 
For Gop thy beauty cherish. 


THE TWO CODES. 


Hollow thunder 
Split the clouds, which girt the head 
Of the mountain, whenee came dread — 
Words of wonder: 
Hosts of Hebrews standing near, © 
Hide their faces pale with fear. 
What was spoken 
Ushered by such dread portent? 
Lo, a code of wrath is sent; 
This, if ‘broken, 
Death of spotless lamb, alone, ©" 
For the sinner might atone. ° 
What subjection 
To the mandates of their prince, 
Did this favored race evince? =” 
Small defection 
Soon to deeper guilt did lead— 
Blood of vengeance marked the deed. 
Gentle Jesus, 
Mildly did His code reveal; 
No hoarse thunders crash ahd peel; 
But to ease us 
From the ills that we endure, 
Wrought he miracle and cure, 
| What was spoken, 
Ushered by such deeds of grace? 
Laws of mercy for our race, 
Which, though broken, 
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He will lovingly forgive, 
Bid the death-doomed sinner live, 


Men outvying 
Give him bitter mockery— 
Scourged him—nailed him to the tree: 
But when dying, 
For his foes he prayeth too, 
“For they know not what they do.” 
S. X. 


Wuat though the clouds of life 
Hang dark and low’ring, 

Storms be on every side— 
Dangers be nigh— 

Yet shall a voice be heard 
Tempest o’erpowering, 

Christian, it speaks to thee 
Peace—* It is I,” 


Art thou in sorrow ? 
A loved one departed, 
One the delight 
And the pride of thine eye; 
Yet cheer thee, oh pilgrim! 
* Be not broken-hearted, | 
’Tis a Father’s voice whispering 
Peace—* It is 1.” 


He loves whom he chastens, 
He scourges to prove thee— 
To draw thee more near 
To thy home in the sky ; 
Where sorrow shall leave thee, 
Where no ill can harm thee, 
Then be thou not fearful— 
But hope—* It is 1.” 
Atice M. W. 
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MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


JULY, 1850. 


MONUMENT NEAR LUCERNE. 


Tur bold and beautiful design copied in our engraving 
is from a small clay figure, modelled by.a Swiss artist, from 
the original at Lucerne. This is a colossal work cut in the 
solid rock, close to that @ity, on the grounds of General 
Pfyffer. It is from a design furnished by Thorswalden, 
which is shewn close by, and represents the Helvetian Lion 
protecting, even im death,, the Lilies of France—a figure 
admirably suited to the oceasion it commemorates. 

It was executed by the Swiss, in memory of their coun- 
trymen who were’massacted on the 10th August, 1792, at 
the Tuilleries, in defending Louis XVI. from the atrocious 
wretches of the Revolution. The names of those who 
perished are engraved beneath the lion. 

About sixty who were not killed at the moment, were 
taken prisoners, and conducted to the town-hall of the 
commons of Paris for summary trial; but the ferocious 
females who mingled in the mobs of those terrifying times, 
rushed in bodies to the pla¢e with cries of vengeance, and 
the unhappy men were delivered up to their fury, and every 
individual murdered on the spot! 

“From all sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion— 
Good Lord deliver us !” 
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290 “ Troublesome Baby!” 


“ TROUBLESOME BABY !” 
(A Whisper to Elder Sisters, by one of themselves.) 


ELIZABETH had just parted from some intelligent young 
friends, who had been eagerly discussing the contents of a 
popular new work, setting forth the desirableness of mental 
cultivation. Having exchanged pledges of mutual reform in 
this particular, Elizabeth returned slowly to the house, medi- 
tating various fresh plans for study, with corresponding reso- 
lutions to suffer no interruption to their effectual adoption. 
Hastily flinging off her bonnet and mantle, she hurried to the 
library, in search of a book sufficiently deep to be placed first 
on her proposed list. She ruled a copy book for “ Remarks,” 
and wrote the title of the volume, “ Professor Powell’s History 
of Natural Philosophy,” fair and neat at the top of the page. 
She then descended to the garden, deeming it more agreeable 
to read there this fine morning than in the solitude of her own 
room. Alas! there were circumstances which she had net 
taken into account. 

At the parlour door she met her mamma with an infant in 
her arms. “ My dear Elizabeth!” said Mrs. Ormsby, “I was 
just wishing for you, I must attend to some work, and baby is 
not disposed to sleep this morning.” 

“Troublesome baby!” exclaimed Elizabeth as she took the 
child ; and her countenance became so clouded by disappoint- 
ment, that the little creature missing its mother’s smile, began 
to cry. 

“ Mrs. Ormsby, who was leaving the room, returned, saying 
“T cannot leave the baby to cry, Elizabeth; why do you not 
try to amuse him; and make him happy ?” 

“ Because T want to read, mamma. Why cannot he go to 
nurse ?” 

“Nurse is at this moment washing and dressing the other 
little ones for a walk; will you take her place ?” 

“ No, thank you; I should not like that so well.” 

“ Will you finish cutting out these shirts for your papa; they 
are nearly done, and the sempstress will call for them in an 
hour? She works so hard that I do not like to rob her of her 
time by keeping her waiting even for a minute.” 
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“J do not like either of these employments, mamma; but, 
perhaps, nursing baby is the least of the evils, so let me ty 
again, and I will play with him.” 

When so disposed, Elizabeth could act the part of nurse so 
admirably, that there was no difficulty in coaxing baby to her 
care again, when her features beamed with fKeir usual sunny 
cheerfulness ; and the transient fit of ill-humour having passed 
away, she remarked, half playfully—“ How convenient it would 
be if little babies were as independent as kittens and birds are!” 

“Nay, my dear!” replied Mrs. Ormsby, as she busily plied 
the scizzors, “ You forget that the kitten’s infancy is rendered 
still more helpless by its blindness, and the unfledged nestling 
must be fed, day after day, at a vast expense of toil and trouble 
to its nurse.” 

“ Ah! yes—just for a fortnight or a month, but how soon the 
feathers grow, and the bird can provide for itself, and the 
kitten lap milk, or catch mice as cleverly as its mother:—but 
baby will not be independent for years.” 

“ True, and as if feeling its own helplessness, how gratefully 
it clings to every one that will minister to its necessities:—how 
happy when its little legs can take it some small errand, or its 
tiny fingers try to be useful.” 

“That is all very pleasant to @ mamma, I dare say—for every 
body says a mother’s love is something peculiar; but do you 
know, I cannot help feeling it rather hard to have the trouble 
of nursing such stupid little things without any of these won- 
derful mother’s affections to comfort me.” 

“Oh! that is the grievance, is it?” said Mrs. Ormsby, gently. 
“ Do you find yourself quite prepared to set up an independent 
life, my child ?” 

“Why no, mamma! I am afraid I could not quite earn my 
own living yet: but why do you ask me—is there any thing 
amiss about papa’s business ?” 

“No! my love, I trust you will not be put to the test: but 
if you are still dependent on your parents for some things, do 
you not think it incumbent on you te them 
can?” 

“ Yes, indeed, dear mamma. If I were obliged to go out'and 
work, and you and papa were in distress, I am sure it would 
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be my pride and pleasure to send you all I could possibly spare 
from my earnings.” 

“T believe it, my dear; but though you are not called to this 
sacrifice, why should you withhold that sort of aid which is 
equally acceptable, and more appropriate to our present 
position ?” 

“What can I do, mamma? I should like to make you and 
papa another present on your wedding-day, as we did last year. 
But then you would not be surprised again, and that was a 
great part of our pleasure in preparing it.” 

“ Perhaps we should be still more surprised if you were to 
offer us the testimony of affection we most desire.” 

“Oh! how I wish I could guess what that should be! I 
must consult George and Flora—they are much better guessers 
than I am.” 

Away ran Elizabeth with the baby on her shoulders—who 
laughed and crowed, well pleased with change of scene. 
George and Flora were busy in their little gardens. Flora took 
baby and moved him gently in the swing, while Elizabeth 
unfolded her scheme of the wedding-day present that should 
exactly meet the wishes of their parents. “ What think you of 
a pretty little desk to keep bills in?” suggested Flora. 

“Mamma never has many bills, and those she always keeps 
in the pocket of her housekeeping book,” interrupted George, 
“T know, for she lets me balance her accounts every week. 
A work-box, with plenty of cotton and thimbles, would seem 
nearer the mark; for I am sure she must use up her cotton, and 
wear out her thimbles, with all the stitching she does! But, 
Elizabeth, as you are most with her now you have left school, 
I advise you to watch well this next six weeks, and try to find 
out what will please her best.” 

By this time baby was hungry, and his sister carried him 
to the house, musing over the wedding-day present, and pro-. 
ceeding to the nursery she would fain have resigned her charge; 
but the artless joy of the little fellow at sight of the spoon and 
cup, awoke some undefined feeling, which led Elizabeth to feed 
him herself. 

While so engaged her mamma came in, and commended her 
kind dexterity. 


cy 


‘Do not praise me, mamma, for it is all pleasure!—baby 
looked o imploringly that I could not resist his mute elo- 
quence.” 

“Well, bring him to the drawing room now, and ane me to 
choose his Spring hat!” 

“ Ah, baby!” remarked Elizabeth with an affectionate smile, 
“you little know what an expensive scrap of humanity you are. 
How you make all our backs and arms ache with nursing you; 
and our ears ache with your noise. Really it would be a good 
thing if we could put you to bed for a few days occasionally, as 
I used to do with my doll when I was tired of her.” 

“ Poor baby !” said Mrs. Ormsby in a tone of compassion, “I 
am glad you do not know the intolerable burdens you inflict. 
Your small mental powers would break down under the pon- 
derous load! If you reflect a little, my dear Elizabeth, I think 
you would view an infant as one of the most interesting objects 
in creation, instead of scorning it as a source of trouble and 
annoyance.” 

‘Dear mamma! How? I am sure I love my baby brother, 
but I cannot see any thing interesting about such a little 
irrational.” 

‘Nay, my love, when God breathed into him the breath of 
life till he became a living soul, He then imparted a spirit of 
immortality which is never to be extinguished, and must place 
him far above the rank of the most sagacious irrational.” 

“ But all the washing, and dressing, and feeding, is such dull 
firesome unintellectual work !” 

“Tt is not dull, if you regard it aright, Elizabeth. Should 
his life be spared, your brother may use his hands to save 
hundreds of lives, or his feet to minister to the need of thou- 
sands. His voice may be employed in proclaiming the glorious 
Gospel; his mental powers in translating the Scriptures, or 


elucidating the truths taught by the marvellous works of the | 


Great Creator. And does it not require intellect to arrange for 
the correct development and healthy growth of all these 
means of executing whatever work our Master may give him 
to do?” 

“Ah, if we could always be remembering the future, perhaps 
one might feel differently; but I was thinking of the present 
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trouble, while there seems nothing to reward the toil of looking 
after the body.” 

“Why, my dear girl, you cultivate and watch your flower 
garden with untiring assiduity, and can you look at the exqui- 
site perfection of this little human flower even at its present 
age, or watch the ease and precision with which he opens and 
shuts his eyes, uses. his hands, or his mouth, and deem him 
uninteresting ?” 

“T never thought of this before, mamma.” 

/ “Very probably—but if you just follow a child through each 
stage of infaney, marking the exhibition of its instinet, the 
spontaneous skill with which it gradually acquires the arts of 
walking and talking: even the common functions of laughing, 
sneezing, or murmuring its own soft notes of joy, are all delight- 
ful indications of Jehovah's workmanship, and superintending 
care, which never weary the right-minded observer.” 

* “ Well, baby—manima wil] make me regard you a little 
more complacently,” remarked Elizabeth, looking at the little 
fellow now rolling on the carpet. 

“T have always admired that beautiful little touch of 
domestic life in the history of Moses, where, after the anxious 
mother had placed her little one in the frail ark of bulrushes 
by the river’s brink, his sister stood afar off to wit what would 
be done to him. As Christians too,” continued Mrs. Ormsby, 
“we cannot fail to gaze with peculiar affection upon a being, 
who, in scripture language, ‘not knowing how to discern his 
right hand from his left,’ stands aloof from all participation in 
actual crime, while he is redeemed from the curse of the first 
transgression by the atoning sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Washed and made white in His blood, should an early grave 
be his portion, death is but the pale messenger, to convey the 
purified, emancipated spirit to those heavenly mansions, whose 
inhabitants are without fault, before the throne of God and the 
Lamb.” 

Elizabeth's eyes filled with tears as she raised her infant 
brother, and imprinted a sister’s kiss upon his velvet cheek. 
“Mamma!” she responded, “ I feel as if I had offended one of 
Christ's little ones, when I said so erossly, ‘ Troublesome baby!” 

“It was not right, certainly, my love, but if your conscience 
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convicts you of a fault, you know where to aotk for parce 
and henceforth must try to amend your ways.” 1 

“I will pray for forgiveness; and, mamma, will you show 
me how to avoid the same fault in future? Shall I make dear 
baby my especial charge?” 

“That is not exactly necessary, my love, thank you, for I 
should then give up both a duty and a pleasure; as the oldest 
of a large family you are undoubtedly called upon to assist in 
the care of the little ones, particularly if you wish your parents 
to command sufficient leisure to sympathize in your own more 
advanced pursuits.” ? 

“To be sure, mamma; but I do not think I could do any- 
thing so well as you can.” 

“You can try, my dear. A willing mind makes skilful 
hands; and by divine help an elder sister may be as valuable 
to a youthful group as the devoted mother, while she will often 
find a reward in similar mutual love as that between parent 
and child.” | 

“ But, mamma, would it be right for me to try and gain that 
love from my brothers and sisters which ought to belong to 
you?” 

“While I act the part of a judicious Christian mother there 
is no danger of your usurping my share,” replied Mrs. Ormsby 
affectionately; ‘“ but should infirmity or death remove me, no- 
thing would be more consolatory to me than the assurance that 
you would supply my place, and win similar filial attachment. 
I have seen many beautiful specimens of maternal sisters, who 
have nobly and happily fulfilled these sacred duties. It was 
the cheerful alacrity of assistance that I meant would be the 
most acceptable wedding-day gift you could present to your 
papa and me.” 

“Well! we might have guessed and guessed for ever, but I 
am afraid we really are so ignorant of our own deficiencies that 
we never should have thought of this! I fancied we were 
tolerably good brothers and sisters !”” 

“ You do not often have any serious quarrels, and I suppose 
are quite willing to help one another, when it does not interfere 
with your personal convenience, but in our Saviour’s' code of 
morals, He goes a little further than this, and counsels the 
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forgiveness of an offending brother, even until his provocations 
amount to seventy times seven! His disciples dilate upon the 
‘ brotherly kindness,’ which added to godliness is to regulate 
every speech and action: the watchfulness with which we are 
to reprove that which might possibly prove a stumbling block 
to our weaker brother. Is your conscience pure upon these 
points, my daughter ?” 

“ Alas! no, mamma!” sighed Elizabeth. 

“T am aware,” resumed Mrs. Ormsby, “that attention to the 
weak and the little ones, must sometimes postpone the reading 
of a useful book, or the indulgence of some laudable recreation, 
but the self-denial of a prompt and cheerful fulfilment of the 
present duty will produce sweet peace, while the little creatures’ 
questions may excite your attention to unthought-of studies ; 
or you may amuse them, and yourself too, by permitting them 
to share in the music or drawing you desire to cultivate. To 
mark the close union which ought to subsist among families, 
our Lord himself, after his resurrection, passing from the 
previous graduated appellations of ‘disciples,’ ‘servants,’ 
‘friends,’—recognises his followers as ‘brethren.’ How sacred 
then should such a tie be considered! How sedulously should 
we imitate the example of our Elder Brother in the relation- 
ship; and He ‘ pleased not himself!” ee 


WIT IN RAGS. 


I WAS once invited to a Ragged School to see the boys enjoy 
the feast which is given annually to them. I was greatly 
amused to notice the greedy manner in which they ate. One 
little boy had very wisely brought his father’s great coat, that 
he might, as he said roguishly, have room to eat more! After 
their tea, the teachers addressed them, and asked them several 
questions. In one of the addresses, a teacher asked, “And are 
you not thankful, children, that you can gain so much instrue- 
tion and pay nothing?” 

“Yes, Sir, but we do pay something,” exclaimed a boy. 

“I think not; pray what is it ?” said the teacher. 

“Why, we pay Attention.” : 
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PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
EZEKIEL THE PROPHET. 


BIOGRAPHY has very little to do with pedigree, dates, or 
outward accidents. A man’s life consists not in blood, birth, 
or the abundance of stirring incidents involved in it, so much 
as in the mental and moral influences it exercises upon other 
men. ‘The mind is to be followed in all enquiries of the kind, 
and its history, progress, and development, must be carefully 
tracked if we wish to grow into its likeness, avoid its errors 
and eccentricities, or understand that wonderful machinery on 
the right working of which depends our well-being here and 
hereafter. 

There is much less truth in the world than is generally 
believed to exist. Of events occurring in our own day, what 
different versions are current—of those which took place in 
former ages, we really know very little, so various and contra- 
dictory are the accounts which have come down tous. And 
even these cotemporary narratives are not thought sufficiently 
perplexing, without the gratuitous and often absurd speculations 
of our modern writers, as if they could alter facts which took 
place ages upon ages before their time. First readings and 
first impressions, we believe to be sacred, and always look with 
suspicion on any attempt to disturb an old and long-current 
opinion without very strong reasons for doing so. This intense 
and restless susceptibility to new lights makes often great 
havoc with the useful tendencies of early biography, unsettling, 
and occasionally reversing the moral of a creed, a passage or 
any incident. We never know when we are safe. An amusing 
—— of this uncertainty is recorded by the late Rev. Sydney 

mith, 

“ Whoever,” says he, “is fond of the Biographical Art as@ 
repository of the actions and the fortunes of great men, may 
enjoy an agreeable specimen of its certainty in the life of 
Aristotle. Some writers say he was a Jew; others that he got 
all his information from a Jew, that he kept an apothecary’s 
shop, and was an atheist: others say, on the contrary, that he 
did not keep an apothecary’s shop, and that he was a Trini- 
tarian. Some say he respected the religion of his country; 
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others that he offered sacrifices to his wife, and made hymns 
in favor of his father-in-law. Some are of opinion, he was 
poisoned by the priests; others are clear that he died of vexa- 
tion, because he could not discover the causes of the ebb and 
flow in the Euripus. We now care or know s0 little about 
Aristotle, that Mr. Fielding in one of his novels, says, 
‘Aristotle is not such a fool as many people believe who never 
read a syllable of his works.’” 

‘There is really nothing of caricature in 
of one of the greatest philosophers of antiquity. We could 
produce an entire gallery of such anomalous characters—their 
creed, their knowledge, their calling, their habits, practices, 
and mental stature, are all mere matters of conjecture, so that 
the moral of their lives is necessarily lost. Unless we know all 
that is obstructive in a man’s history, as well as all’ that favors 
his growth in real greatness, we can form but a very ‘poor 
éstimate of his true. position in society : his creed, his acquire- 
ments, his every day life, and his circumstances nrast be gcc 
at together. 

For this reason, the philosophical and ’practical 
of Scripture are ever to be preferred to those of other writers. 
However little we may know of the birth, parentage, or educa- 
tion of these men, we always know, and know certainly, their 
moral and spiritual status. The great moulding spirit of all 
their acts, and words, and influences; 'is thoroughly understood; 
for the lives of the Bible are all lives of the inner man—anot of 
the mere puppet, worked by the strings and springs of interest 
or circumstances. How seldom do we find other biographers 
diving down to the Motive, that pregnant word which we-too 
often regard as a mere conventionalism, instead of translating 
it as the moving cause—the thing not seen from which “ the 
things that do appear,” are all made, or moulded. 

Let us go some centuries further back than the days of 
Aristotle, and we shall find in the sacred Scriptures, the histories 
of men, whom we instinctively recognize, as of like passions 
with ourselves. We understand them at once, and if they be 
good men, we know and feel the influence they are intended 
to exercise upon us. We feel rebuked and abashed by the 
eminence of their piety, we sympathise with their trials, we 
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weep as they weep, and rejoice as they rejoice, rising from. 
the contemplation of such characters edified by the sweet eon- 
sideration, that the oneness of their experience, and our own in 
heavenly things, is an earnest of the reality of our common faith 

As an illustration of these remarks, we might refer to. 
the life of the prophet Ezekiel. Of his personal history. we 
know very little. But how instructive is the investigation of 
his public life, or of the development of his mental and moral 
powers. His infancy and youth are unrecorded, but he appears 
to have been born about the year 625 B. C. of a priestly family, 
as he held the sacred office peculiar to it, in addition to his 
prophetical calling. He was among the first of those carried 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon, with Jehoachin, king 
of Judah; and here he appears to have uttered all his: prophecies. 

His introduction to public life was peculiarly abrupt afd 
solemn. Whilst among the captivity, by the river Khabur, or 
Araxes, which flows into the Euphrates, just above the 30th 
parallel of north latitude, “the heavens were opened and he 
saw visions of God.” ‘Without any of those means, which in 
the case of Daniel and Jeremiah, and many others, appear to 
have becn necessary for bringing the soul into close and earnest 
contact with the God of prayer, “the word of the Lord came 
expressly to Ezekiel, and the hand of the Lord was upon him.” 
He was introduced at once to the secret place of the Most High, 
and shut up alone to those awful revelations which were to 
sink down deep into his heart, and influence him throughout 
his prophetical life. It is especially worthy of remark, that, 
under the Jewish dispensation, which was eminently external 
and tangible in its nature, the direct teaching of the Holy 
Spirit should be so prominently brought forward im many parts 
of the Old Testament. God comes at once to the soul, regardless 
oftentimes of the ritualism of his own appointment, as if pur- 
posely to shew that he is greater than the temple. Jacob 
“awakes out of his sleep,” and finds that he has reached the 
very “gate of heaven” in the unconsciousness of his slumbers. 
Isaiah sees the gloom that curtained the melancholy close of a 
backsliding monarch’s life, suddenly broken by a vision of His 
glory who was to rise with healing in his wings, for every 
nation of the wide world; and in like manner, Ezekiel receives 
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“expressly,” and with sudden rapture, whilst a stranger in a 
strange land, and divorced from all his accustomed “ ordinances 
of divine service,” and even from the “ worldly sanctuary” itself, 
in which his fathers worshipped, a call to that majestic office 
which he was to fulfil with such an utter absorption or sub- 
limation, of all earthly considerations, that the loss even of his 
dearest treasure here—“ the desire of his eyes,” was not allowed 
to interfere for one moment with his sacred calling. 

The first vision of Ezckiel relates to the cherubim, those 
mysterious symbols of the Godhead which, under various forms, 
appear always to have indicated the Divine presence. Much 
confusion has been created by our commentators in discussing 
this subject, from the tendency they have almost always shewn 
to assimilate things which differ. They have generally as- 
signed one and the same form and appearance to. the various 
kinds of cherubim referred to in Holy Writ, whereas the 
careful student cannot fail to observe that those placed at the 
east of the garden of Eden, those in the tabernacle, those in 
the temple, and those seen in vision by Ezekiel, were very 
different in form, posture, position, and every clement of their 
nature. 

It is remarkable that, in the land of Israel's captivity, and the 
neighbouring countries of Mesopotamia and Assyria, symbols, 
bearing one or more of the distinctive characters of these 
cherubim are constantly brought to light. The recent dis- 
coveries of Layard, as well as those of earlier travellers in these 
parts of the East, have been prolific in statues and relicvos of 
human-headed bulls and winged lions—of hawk or eagle- 
headed human figures, several of them many-winged like those 
of the prophet. It seems therefore probable that these 
creatures adumbrative as they no doubt were of the crude and 
dim mysteries of the Babylonish faith, were vividly present in 
the mind of the captive seer as he wept at the remembrance of 
the purer faith of Zion. 

A beautiful principle appears to be involved here; ; God ws 
touched with a father’s pity for our infirmities: and sympa- 
thises with humanity so far as to use even its darkest guesses 
after truth in leading us nearer to the true Shekinah of his 
presence. The Bible is made for man, and man for the Bible. 
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The charge given to Ezekiel was peculiarly solemn. Yet, 
with all this solemnity, it was exceedingly simple, ‘“ Warn faith- 
fully and thou shalt save thy soul: prophesy smooth things, 
and I will require thy blood and the blood of those that hear 
thee, at thine hands.” Thus spake the word of the Lord to 
Ezekiel; and with this weight of responsibility, he sat at 
Tcl-abib amongst his hearers, “ and remained there ASTONISHED,” 
and overwhelmed by the abundance of the revelations. He 
felt like the great apostle of the gentiles, “ apprehended of 
God ”—a perpetual capture, eaten up with zeal for his Divine 
Master and the purgation of the once pure faith of his illus- 
trious fathers. The holy and beautiful house where they 
worshipped was burned up with a fire more hateful than that 
of any temporal conqueror—* the image of jealousy which pro- 
vokcth to jealousy,” sat at the door of its inner gate, and there 
the obscene and impious rites of Tammuz—the Adonis of later 
times—were celebrated by shameless women, the degenerate 
representatives of the virgin daughters of Jerusalem. Egypt 
had concentrated all its plagues in the house of the Lord. “All 
the chief of the priests and the people transgressed very much 
after all the abominations of the heathen,” and polluted it. The 
prophet’s vision carried him possibly beyond the literal reality 
of the case when he saw “every form of creeping things and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel pours 
trayed upon the walls round about ;” but the spirit and essence 
of their sin was the same as if they had actually introduced 
these visible forms into the temple now despoiled of its vessels 
and appurtenances. It is not, however, Unlikely, that as the 
visible paraphernalia of their worship had disappeared, the 
Jews substituted for them some outward symbols borrowed 
from the circumjacent heathen nations. 

It is worthy of remark that the defection of the house of 
Isracl is first visited with vengeance— 

“ An end, an end is come! 

“ Now is the end come upon thee, 

“ An evil, an only evil behold, is come, 

“ An end is come—THE END is come: it watcheth for thee: behold it 
is come,” 


They that have charge over the city—for it was not yet 
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forsaken—are called on to draw near, even “every man with his 
destroying weapon in his hand.” But this “strange work” is 
only fora little moment, and is framed with special reference 
to the usages of the idolatrous Egyptians. The men clothed 
with linen with the nkhorn, the mark set upon the forehead, 
and the scattering of coals over the doomed city, had each 
their type in the religious rites of that country. As the Jews 
had sinned by leaning towards these rites, so were they to be 
punished by others analagous to the same system. “ What a 
man soweth, that shall he reap.” 

The signal power that had called Ezekiel to the prophetical 
office was a perpetual presence—he felt it to be eminently— 
exclusively—of God. He could, therefore, have had no doubt 
that He was the great Idea symbolized in the cherubic vision 
on the banks of the Chebar. The counterpart of this mani- 
festation is now presented to him, the locality being changed 
to Jerusalem. There he sees the glory inseparably associated 
hitherto with the same living creatures, leaving them in the 
most holy place, hovering over the threshold, and ‘returning 
again to take its flight with them. “And the cherm- 
bim,” he adds, “lifted up their wings, and mounted ‘up from 
the'earth in my sight.” How significant was this vision, indi- 
cating the removal beth of God's ‘chosen symbol, and of God 
himself, from those who had proved so unworthy of his presence 
and favor. The severance of the Great Spiritual Idea from its 
visible type. shewed very plainly His independence of all 
material symbolism, whilst the fact that the glory of the Lord, 
after leaving its accustomed resting-place, and retiring to the, 
threshold, returned and stood over the cherubim once more, 
indicated with equal clearness the honor put upon the Jewish 
ritualism when followed out in spirit and in truth. Israel’s 
fault had been the undue elevation of the type till it had at 
length superseded the thing typified. They changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts and creeping things.” 
They were, therefore, doubly reproved here, by the unmistake- 
able implication that they had not only forsaken the Living 
Fountain, but bad hewn out broken cisterns. 

The glory having thus departed from the temple, the de- 
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struction of that building itself was soon to follows But the” 
spiritual nature of God’s kingdom, ow shorn of -itsomaterial! 
ordinances, would supersede ‘the necessity for such outward 
splendours—He, who was greater than the temple, was aptns 
their all in all. cont 
“ Although I have cast them far off among the heathen, e 
“ And although I have scattered them among the countries, ' 
“ Yet will J be to them as a little sanctuary in the countries where 
they shall come, 

“ And I will give them one heart, and I will put a new spirit wiehin | 
you— 

“‘ And I will take the stony heart ont of your flesh, and wa give 
them an beast of flesh .”” 


assurance that nothing material, limited, or loeal, was essential | 
to the right worship of Jehovah. By the rivers of. Babylen,, 
their relenting father. . 
Egypt, Tyre, and other neighbouring nations. Calmet infers 
that he lived in great retirement, as he does not appear te have: 
occurred. 

almost radiant at times with the full glory of the gospel. .., His 
vision in the valley of dry bones is vividly. graphie of .the 
resurrection, and alone sufficient to rebut the often. refuted 
assertion, that the Old Testament Scriptures are not clear om 
the subject of a future state. In its original relation it must 
have been full of strong consolation te those who waited for the 
redemption of Israel. 

Jerome is of opinion that Jeremiah and Exekiel arranged an 
interchange of their respective prophecies; but this is mere 
conjecture. 

The term of Exekiel's prophetical career extended over about 
twenty-two years. The time, circumstances, and place of his 
death and burial are uncertain, though it is supposed that his 
remains were buried on the banks of the Euphrates. Benjamin 
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of Tudela says, that his tomb existed until his day “behind 
the synagogue, between that river and the Chebar ;” but those 
who know any thing of this romancist, will not be very ready 
to credit his assertion. 


WHAT MAY BE, WHAT MUST BE, AND WHAT IS. 


Mr. Black was a gentleman of considerable eminence in his 
own sphere—not merely as a respectable tradesman, but as a man 
of superior talents for his station—of some learning, of more 
reading and observation, and of consummate industry. He was 
an excellent neighbour, a moderate but well-informed politician, 
and a corresponding member of two or three philosophical 
societies. One admirable property made him rather remarkable. 
He was scrupulously exact in all his doings, whether in busi- 
ness or out of it. If a hyacinth budded in his parlour, or a 
snow-drop peeped out in his little garden—if he purchased 
a bargain, or hired a servant—if he sent out an account, or 
posted a letter—he “made a note of it."—Every book in his 
library, every object of vertu, every lusus nature in his draw- 
ing-room was labelled with its origin, history, birth, parentage, 
or education. These little points made him a valuable man. In 
his mind, no less than in his house, he had “a place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place.” The commonest object 
about him hecame part of his history—interesting from its 


- gssociations, and useful as a datum for the conduct of his house- 


hold arrangements. He had a wife, like-minded with himself, 
and a family almost all grown up. His two eldest sons were 
in the business, and one of them inherited his father’s tastes and 
habits so completely that they were almost always associated in 
matters of literary or scientific research. 

The incident, to which we are about to call attention, occur- 
red during a short stay at one of our Kentish watering places 
not long since. Mr. Black and his son were seated in a small 
dull room at the back of the house in which they lodged, with 
pen, ink, and paper before them, evidently engaged in the con- 
sideration of some important topic. We might easily have 
gathered what this was by the conversation in which they 
vccasionally indulged, and the accessories of their little room. 
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It was evidently a deep problem in science, involving a fund of 
various knowledge and reading, and no little thought; for the 
table was covered with books, and both father and son were: 
occasionally silent and plunged in cogitation. It was a sultry 
day in summer, and the French windows of the room which 
opened into a little paved baleony were thrown back, the wind 
toying as it came into the room with the fringes of the muslin 
curtains on each side. In this cool shady balcony, in a glass 
vessel covered with wet cloths, and standing in what our friends 
called a salt-bath, was a small wedge of ice. On such a burn- 
ing day, the sight would have been refreshing if we could only 
have seen it, but so carefully was it swathed in its wet drapery, 
that none but those entrusted with the secret knew of its exis- 
tence. In London we had only to walk to the nearest fish- 
monger’s on the hottest of our dog-days to see ice in any 
quantity; but to meet with it under the circumstances in which 
this fragment was found, at such a time, in such a place, was 
singularly significant and suggestive. 

It was quite true that the staple of our little watering-place 
was fish—fish of all kinds, and nothing but fish. It was 
equally true that this fish, perishable as fish always is upon @ 
railway, had to travel nearly a hundred miles to its destina- 
tion, and was consequently not unfrequently packed in ice. It 
was therefore more than probable that ice was to be had some- 
where in the neighbourhood; but all these considerations were 
infinitely below notice by such philosophers as Mr, Black the 
elder, or his worthy assistant, in this questio vérata, Mr. Black 
the younger. 

It appears that during a stroll on the sea-beach that very 
morning these learned gentlemen, in company with some 
friends who were sojourning in the samé house, had picked up 
this fragment of ice upon the very margin of the wide waters 
spread before them. The tide, as it came tumbling in, seemed 
to have laid it at their very feet asif in homage to the high scien- 
tific attainments of, these worthy men. Had the poor little 
derelict been conscious of admiration, and desirous of figuring in 
print, it could not have thrown itself into better hands. . After 
turning it over with his foot once or twice to satisfy himself that 
it was no counterfeit in the shape of a precocious medusa, or @ 
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fragment of sea-blubber, Mr. Black seized the treasure, and with 
proper precaution arranged for its conveyance to his lodgings. 
But long before he reached them, he had hazarded half'a dozen 
conjectures as to its appearance in the position and under the 


‘circumstances in which he had found it. A fragment of ice 


thrown up by the waves in such a place, at such a time— where 
could it have come from, or how could it have travelled so far as 
it seemed to have done in its original state? Yet he had heard 
of icebergs, or fragments of icebergs, in warm latitudes—of 
stones transported by them and lodged on our own coast;—of 
seals caught napping on them, and waking up to sing and cow 
beneath a burning sun, and wonder how they got there—of 
herds of such fish-like creatures, left under southern skies with 
out a resting-place, by the melting of their treacherous raft; and 
Swimming indue order across the loud Atlantic to the wonder 
of the too credulous sailor, who mistook their long trail) forthe 
veritable ‘sca-serpent of'awful memory. But he had only heard 
of such things. He had now however ocular demonstration‘of 
a kindred faet, and he would not have exchanged that fragment 
of ice for the finest brilliant inthe wide world. There it stood’ 
inats little shady nook apparently ‘wndergoing a ‘thoronglt 
course of hydropathic treatment, whilst his ‘son, equally cager 
in the pursuit of knowledge, was from time to time sketching” 
the various pliases of its visible history as it wWented enter 
the sure but slow process of hereditary consuniption. | 

‘There seemed to be little congeniality of feeling amongst the. 
company who occupied the room adjoining that in which ‘our 
friends were seated. The social meal was not long over, ‘and 
bursts of merriment—hearty but not boisterous—were heard 
from time to time as Captain Midwinter and his circle gaye’ 
vent to an expression of wonder er'of<plewantry touching? the 
stadious researches of these two savavs. 

At ‘length the theory was perfectly elaborated; and 
clause diseussed sertatim by Mr. Black and his precocious son: 
“It might be;” suggested the father, “ it might be ‘all that 
remains,” as our epitaphs say, of some defunct iceberg. The 
polar seasons had been early, and ours as a natural consequence 
had been late. Bleak northerly winds had prevailed till the 
very commencement of our summer months. The ice, as it 
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broke up, had drifted southward, bringing cold and bight with’ 
it, and generating a wintry atmosphere whose density would 
naturally cause it to flow towards the lighter air of ‘the tropies, 
and thus keep up that succession of northern gales. which had 
proved so disastrous to our shipping on the Scoteh and: irish: 
coasts. It might be a fragment of some polar iceberg.” © 70" 

“It might be? father,” said Mr. the 
must be.” | 

“Young men,” as Wesley says,“ are always positive.”* for 
that reason, we might add, are generally wrong: «But om:this: 
subject the young gentleman was thoroughly in:earnest.:;0 Per~ 
haps a little sense of filial reverence may have been mitedap’ 
with this dogmatical ane so, we should: be sorry 


to disturb it. chore 
be—no doubt it was.” co Io 


were tremendous. Here wasa little bitof ice actuallyireguia- 
ting the coal-merchant’s bills‘in every family in thevtities: 
towns, villages, and hamlets of:the United Kingdom! Climaté,. 
wind, weather—all rested,om this slippery fouridation -And: 
yet it must be—it was—sound ; perfectly sound.; Black-the 
younger said so, and Mr. Biack the elder acquieseed.. Tomy 

The paper was finished, the aceompanying sketches: wanted, 
but a few more touches, and it was arranged, what scientifié: 
when the two philosophers adjourned: 'to the front parlorcin. 
order to submit it to the admiring and astonished party there! 
assembled. The reading of it:was imterrupted by the frequent: 
applause of the company, interspersed with what wouldwbe 
called in parliamentary, language a few “ ironical cheers” from: 
Midwinter, as warm and hearty a fellow as ever-borenthat. 
untoward name; and it was not till, the delighted: Mr. Black 
had actually commenced ‘the superscription of the envelope ~ 
“To the Editor of the Meteorological and Climatial Journal,” 
that a loud laugh called off the attention-of the party.-tocthe: 
Captain’s true narrative of this phenomenom., 

“ You should tell them, Black,” saidhe, ‘the whole-of: this 
extraordinary case. I can give you information ‘more valuable” 
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than your own, for this simple reason, that one fact is worth 
a thousand theories. If your fragment of ice be part of a polar 
iceberg, that iceberg must have been buried since last winter in 
the cliffs of Ramsgate. As I walked under thcir friendly shadow 
this morning, I heard the click of a hammer proceeding appa- 
rently from the interior of the cliff, and after some trouble, I 
found the entrance to an ice house. Here the mystery was 
solved, for on penetrating the twilight, as well as I could, I saw 
a man at work, of whom I begged the fragment that has 
excited so much interest. I hurried on to be at the pier before 
the rest of the party, and dropped it just at the edge of the 
breakers, where you found it on coming up. | 

Mr. Black senior looked at Mr. Black junior; and Mr. Black 
junior returned the compliment. The rest of the company 
seemed more amazed than troubled by this unexpected denoue- 
ment. But to the credit of both father and son, it must be 
recorded that neither of them denied the obvious fact. They 
acquiesced with a much better grace than might have been 
supposed, in this overthrow of their ingenious speculations. 

When the merriment had subsided, we naturally indulged in 
a few reflections on this little incident, which we afterwards 
jotted down for the benefit of those precocious young people 
who find it so easy to speculate, and so difficult severely to test 
facts—who think it more pleasant to conjecture what may be, 
‘than to observe accurately what really is. 

Our thoughts turned naturally upon Thought itself. How 
rapid and easy are its transitions! In one moment it was off 
from Ramsgate to the North Pole, and back again to our own 
firesides. And yet during the progress, it had diverged in all 
directions, each off-shoot throwing forth a thousand rays, till 
the uttermost parts of the great sea itself were brought within 
its range. 

_ And what a pleasurable journey had it taken us! By its aid 
we had tested the well-known adage “ Zout est en tout,”—-and 
if we had not found all in all, we had at all events learned the 
possibility of doing so. We had found much in little. A mere 
splint of ice, no bigger than our thumb, had opened to us @ 
wide world of glad conjectures, and had made us happy for some 
hours, which otherwise we should have spent in a profitless svesta. 
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And what a useful thing it might be made. “Asa man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Let his thoughts be what they 
will, they make him what he is. What wonder then, that the 
religion of the Bible, unlike that of all other systems, should go 
down to the secret recesses of the soul and begin there the work 
of renovation. We can neither see ourselves nor others rightly 
whilst we are “judges of evil thoughts’—wrong in the very 
seat of judgment. Let then our constant prayer be “ Cleanse 
thou the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of thine 
Holy Spirit.” 

Under any circumstances, indeed, Thought ¢s useful. In all 
labor, mental as well as physical, there is profit. When we 
think, only to find out that our thinkings are mistaken, we have 
done our minds a large amount of good —we have acquired just 
that knowledge which half the world wants. Experimental 
proof that our conjectures and theories are wrong is sometimes 
invaluable. And then how these speculations will often 
provoke reading and research, introducing us to the pleasant 
pastures of book-lore, or the still waters of memory. Theories 
are built up of facts; and if we fail to rear the beauteous super- 
structure we have set our hearts on, we have still something 
better than wood, hay, or stubble for our pains. The materials 
will come in for something else. 

Yet notwithstanding these pleasures and advantages deriva- 
ble from Thought, how little of it is there in the world. Man 
is not a reasoning animal: he is only an animal that can reason, 
but who nevertheless allows this best element of his nature 
to lie dormant. Thought is the -prism that disentangles, sub- 
limes, and colors with the hues of heaven, the dead, cold, forms 
of print and paper, and makes books musical to all the senses. 
It glorifies the simplest and most homely fact, making, as in 
the case of Newton, an untimely apple a Key to the mysterious 
clock-work of the universe. 

And what a mighty thing is Thought—not measured as we 
are too apt to measure it by its connection with this or that 
solitary fact or incident—but looked at in its universal principles 
and bearings. A little mind would laugh at such a failure as 
that which we have just recorded; but the sublime is by far its 
largest element—the ridiculous, its minutest part. The float- 
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ing iceberg doés affect our atmosphere, and even touch our 
pockets through the coal-merchant, whether we find a fragment 
of it on ‘the sands at Ramsgate, or not. There is but one faulty 
link in the whole chain of argument. Strike it off, and you have 
still a fragment that may work up again to good’ purpose, 
Trae, it was the first link—the one that held the ground, that 
laid hold on terra firma; and without it you may drift away no 
one knows where. Buton the other hand you may bring 
up again in safety, by looking more carefully to your fastenings 
the next time. | 

Tn matters of mere human knowledge, a false link may or may 
not prove ruinous: the others may be tested on their own merits, 
and be found trustworthy. But in things which affect the soul, 
the case is different. The golden chain by which we would 
arrive at heaven must lay firm hold above, or it will be useless, 
The duties and privileges too that should lift us above the 
earth must be safely based, or the whole structure will come 
down, ‘and great will be its fall: In the rudiments of’ the 
world, men may and often do, begin in the middle. There’ are 
points of contact throughout the whole series of our reasomngs 
which infuse more or less stability into the dissecta membra of 
the scheme. But in Christianity it is not so. If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, there is not.a single ray of hope or comfort 
to be found. All our hopes for eternity hang by one link—by 
that which entering within the veil, holds us to our only ° 
refuge—the man Christ Jesus. All our thoughts, words,’ and 
actions receive value only as they are baptized in his spirit, and 
saturated with the efficacy of his atoning blood. Hence, a mis 
take in first principles is fatal to the whole scheme. Christ must 
bevall and in all. Unless we begin, continue, and end im Him, 
nothing in the business of salvation can even bear the conside- 
rate scrutiny of Him who knows our frame and remembereth 
that we are dust. 


CUI BONO? 

Tue late Rev. Rowland Hill, when returning from Ireland, 
felt greatly shocked and annoyed at the reprobate conduct of 
both captain and mate of the vessel in which he had embarked. 
First the captain swore at the mate, and then the mate at the 
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captain, Now they. swore at the wind, now at,the waves, and 
again at each of the erew, as occasion. seemed to .offer...At 
last old Rowland’s patience was fairly exhausted, and +he called 
out in his usual manly voice, “Stop! stop! if you please, goutiet 


men, and let us have fair play; it’s my turn now!” oo 4 tite 
“Your turn at what?” exclaimed the captain, 
by surprise. bail | 


“At swearing,” was the ready answer. : 

“Well,” said old Rowland, in narrating the 
“they waited and waited until their patience was exhausted, 
and then wanted me to make haste and take my turn.,.J told 

them, however, that I hada right to my own time, and to 
swear at my Own convenience.’ 

Oh!” said the captain, with a laugh, “perhaps yon don 

east 3a eviews: 

Rowland Hill put on one of his most 
sions, his clever combinations of gravity and roguishness,: and 
answered drily—“O yes I do, as soon as I can find » Gagutd 
doing so.” | 


NORWEGIAN WATER. TELESCOPES, .. 


How slow we sometimes are in copying the simple and nseful 


inventions of our neighbours, is exemplified in our being so long 
in applying an instrument which the people of Norway have 
found of so great utility, that there is scarcely a single fishing- 
boat without one. We-mean the water telescope or, tube, of 


with them when they go a-fishing. 
When they reach the fishing ground, they imumeneeneCend 


of this telescope in the water, and, leaning over the gunwale:of 
the boat, with their head, or rather the whole of their face, 


closing up the other end, so as to exclude the light fromdazzling 
the cye and distracting the vision, they look intently through 


_ 


the glass, which shows objects some ten or fifteen fathoms deep — 
as distinctly as if they were within a few feet of the surface; by 
which means, when a shoal of fish comes into the bays, the - 
Norwegians instantly prepare their nets, man their boats, and 
£0 out in pursuit. 
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object. in twelve-feet water being as clearly seen as-on the 
_surtace.— Northern Warder. 
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The process is, minutely to survey their ground with their 
glasses, where they find the fish swarming about in greatest 
numbers, then they give the signal, and surround the fish with 
their large draught nets, and often catch them in hundreds at a 
haul, which, were it not for these telescopes, would often prove 
a precarious and unprofitable fishing, as the fish by these glasses 
are as distinctly seen in the deep clear sea of Norway, as gold- 
fish in a crystal jar. 

This instrument is not only used by the fishermen, but is also 
found aboard the navy and coasting vessels of Norway. When 
their anchors get into foul ground, or the cables warped, they 
immediately apply the glass, and, guided by it, take steps to put 
all to rights, which they could not.do so well. without the aid 
of this rude and simple instrument, which the meanest fisherman 
can make up with his own hand without the aid-of a craftsman. 

‘The preceding remarks form the imtroduction to the notice of 
a telescope, made on the same principle, and introduced lately 
into the Tay, whereby the fishermen below bridge have been 


enabled to discover stones, holes, and uneven ground, and have ~ 


found .the instrument to answer to admiration, the minutest 


“GREAT MEN ARE NOT ALWAYS WISE. 

“Tord William Paulet lived about 180 years ago. “A libellous 
book had been published, in which considerable ability was displayed ; 
a gentleman, however, who was offended by the contents, chargéd 
Lord William with being the author, and challenged him in conse- 
quence to fight a duel. Lord William was a pious man, and had the 
moral courage to refuse to fight : he offered to certify solemnly that 
he was not the author of the book ; this offer was accepted, and Lord 
William took a pen and wrote thus;—‘ This is two seratify that i did 
not rit the bok.’ —* Stop, stop, my lord,’ cried the gentleman, ‘lam 
quite satisfied that your lordship couLp not haye been the author.’ , 

“ Lord William Paulet had speculations about St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
He asked, one day, ‘ Who wrote St, Matthew’s Gospel ¢’ Some wag 
replied, ‘Why, don’t you know ? Sir Matthew Hale, to be, sure,’ 
This was duly believed by Lord William, whcse piety went beyond his 
sense ; and in his will he Ieft Sir Matthew Hale £500. for having 
composed 80 godly a treatise."—Tregelles on St. Matthew's Gospel. 
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“And the soul of the people was much discouraged because of the way.”— 
Numbers xxi. 4. 


THERE is no part of the inspired volume possessing more 
interest to the historical Christian student, than the journeyings 
of the children of Israel from the land of Egypt, the land of 
their captivity, to the land of promise, the Canaan which God 
had so long before covenanted with Abraham to give to his 
posterity. (Gen. xv. 18.) 

They had been an oppressed and humbled people, under the 
dominion of Pharoah, but when the time was fully come, God 
raised up his servant Moses, and by his hand he freed them 
from the yoke of the Egyptian tyrant. He opened for them a 
passage through the Red Sea, and go commenced their journey 
to the land that they already considered as their own; the dis- 
tance to it was comparatively trifling, and the time in which 
they might have reached it, according to the estimate of modern 
travellers, short indeed contrasted with the long period of their 
sojourn on their road there; but all this time was necessary for 
the display of those purposes of love and mercy which God had 
in view; it was requisite for their own proving, that they 
should long be dwellers in tents, and sojourners in the wilder- 
ness. Though their spirit had been so apparentiy crushed, and 
their héart so much subdued under their iron bondage, yet 
when this was removed, and they began to experience God's 
delivering mercies, the innate pride, stubbornness, and ingrati- 
tude of their nature began to revive, and displayed itself in their 
murmuring against the instrument he had raised to effect their 
release, so that they provoked the anger of the Most High 
God, and caused him to send his judgments among them, that 
they might again return to their allegiance, and acknowledge 
his goodness to them. As the most effectual means of bringing 
this about, he caused their lengthened residence in the wilder- 
ness. For the space of forty years they dwelt there, a constant 
and daily miracle of God’s power; for by no natural means, 
could so vast a multitude have been so long fed, clothed, and: 
sustained for so long a time, so far from the marts of enterprise. 

It was when they were leaving Mount Hor, te encompass the 
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land of Kdom, that we read of their “souls being much dis- 
couraged because of the way.” They thought at once to reach 
the land for which they were bound; they had not anticipated 
meeting with so many trials of their strength, nor of so many 
exercises of their faith and patience; their spirit rebelled, and 
their heart sunk within them, when they surveyed their diffi- 
culties, and instead of looking upward to God for aid to endure 
them, instead of implicitly trusting his word of promise, they 
looked no higher than their own natural strength, and so suffered 
their soul to be “much discouraged because of the way.” 

We should have imagined that as each fresh trial rose before 
them they would have renewed their prostration of spirit before 
the Lord ; that they would calmly and gladly have lain still at 
his footstool, until he chose to manifest that he was God:alone. 
After the wonders he had wrought for them, how, we are ready 
to say, how could they ever again doubt his power and goodness. 

Is not the conduct of these Israelites but too true a type of 
the Christian warfare, for any one at all acquainted with it to 
avoid seeing at once? I appeal to Christians of every age, but 
more especially to the young disciples, to the lambs of the feld, 
and Lenquire if there be not with all of them, times of discou- 
ragement, seasons of depression, when their soul seems sinking 
within them? They are almost losing their firm hold on the 
outstretched arm of Jehovah. 

The why and the wherefore of this with the remedies and 
antidotes to it, shall be what we shall now consider, and this 
more especially with a view to the encouragement of the young 
and timid disciple, while we endeavor, if possible, to help him 
on his heavenly way, and remove, it may be, some ne 
block out of his path. 

Many, and some of the deepest, causes of distress to the re- 
newed soul, arise from the remains of indwelling corruption : 
his tastes and desires point heavenward, and lead him to the 
enjoyment of those things which aid him in consistently walking 
before his God; but he finds another law in his members war- 
ring against this; another impetus, as it were, dragging him 
away from that which he knows and feels to be right. There 
is a constant struggle going on; and he is led by practical 
experience to understand the feelings of the apostle when he 
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exclaimed, “Oh! wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this sin and death.” Itmay be his spirit 
is well nigh overwhelmed within him, and he is ready to'erv out, 
‘‘ When, oh! when will this conflict cease!” “ Better never to 
have known the way of righteousness, never to have professed 
to love the Saviour, than to be thus constantly obeying the 
former lusts of the flesh, to be repeatedly by my works dis- 
owning him.” His soul, like the type 
discouraged because of the way.” 

But I have a word for you, fellow-sinner and fellow-pilgrint 
Cheer up your drooping spirit, and say to your soul in the 
words of the psalmist, “ Why art thou cast down,’ O»my'soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me, hope in God, for I shall 
yet praise him.” You must understand distinctly the’doctrines 
#f the Bible. Justification is not sanctification, andthough’ the 
latter immediately follows the former and is consequent upon dt, 
yet be not deceived, nor think it the work of a’ moment, ‘of a 
day, or of a year. No, itis the continued operation’ of the 
Spirit that carries it on through whole years—through ‘every 
year of your life. Your constant prayer must be thatitmay be 
speedily progressing, and to that point your own efforts mast 
tend; but at the same time do not imagine that they willbe 
cninterrupted efforts: you will find the remains'of the’ old 
nature too strong to be at once subdued; many atrial willit 
make to regain the supremacy, then again to reign ‘with: unri- 
valled sway. Therefore, though this may be a cause: for your 
deeply humbling yourself before God, and confessing how ‘futile 
are your own efforts, still let me say that it should not beva 
cause of discouragement. Let it lead you to leam more and 
more on the arm of Omnipotence, on Him alone who is mighty 
to save: let it make you value the word of truthmore than 
ever, and induce you to search it for promises that:assure you, 
that having “ begun a good work in you,” God will “carry it:on 
unto perfection.” Having found, take home: such» precious 
words—live, feed; end you' will that 
and be abundantly strengthened.) = 

Another: source of trial te the Christian 
world retains upon his heart, his desires, and affections: he is 
struggling, but struggling vainly to be free from them... Texbe 
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in the world, but not of the world; to mix with it in body, but 
not in spirit; to be engaged in it by the duties of life; to have 
the soul’s arms always tending upward :—it is when contem- 
plating these things that his language is, “ JVo is sufficient for 
these things?” Fear not, Christian, the word in record 
declares, “ My grace is sufficient for thee,” and “ when thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee.” Such is the 
language of our Saviour, our interceding Saviour. Think of 
Christ in that light, view him as an omniscient God, and our 
interceding Saviour. This is a delightful contemplation, and 
one well caleulated to afford comfort in moments of sadness and 
darkness. He knows our temptations, our every want and 
requirement, and with: such before him, he appears at the 
merey-seat; there shewing his bleeding hands and side, he pleads 
for us; he prays not that we may be taken out of the world but 
that we may be kept from the evil of it. Can such petitions 
ascend in vain? No, poor pilgrim, take courage, “ Him the 
Father heareth always.” Commit your cause into his hands, 
watch and pray, and you may yet go on your way rejoicing, 
feeling that though for a time you are in the world, you are yet 
living above it. 

There is yet another enemy, an enemy more subtle than all 
beside that the Christian has to deal with. He prevailed over 
our first parent, and unless we be under the shield of Omnipo- 
tence, he will prevail too over us, but under such a shield we 
are safe, safe for time and safe for eternity. When we reflect 
on what we know through revelation of the nature of this 
adversary, it is not to be wondered that when he finds that a 
soul has taken its stand under the banner of Christ, and has 
thus escaped from himself, all his terrible power and malignity 
should be stirred up against it. No artifice will he leave 
untried to regain his control over it, and when all hope of so 
doing is totally extinguished, we naturally suppose that his 
aim and purpose will be as much as possible to torment and 
discourage that soul. Therefore I would say to the young 
Christian, entreat from God grace to meet these his fiery darts: 
let them not come upon you unawares, but be sure you are 
clad in the gospel armour, and then these shafts will glance 
harmlessly by you:—undismayed and unhurt you shall pursue 
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your heavenly way, strong in the strength of the Lord, and 
wereaee Him mighty and valiant in purpose. 

“To be fore-warned, is to be fore-armed,” is an ancient truism, 
and none find it more truly so than the Christian. . He should 
set out, not only expecting difficulties and trials, but also know- 
ing something of their nature ; he should be ever on his wateh- 
tower looking out for them, and then he will not bé found 
unguarded or be easily surprised. To know the points of the 
combat (so to speak) and to know and to be prepared with the 
antidote, is the secret of the Christian warfare. There is no 
Christian but has his seasons of depression; but some are 
much more frequently than others, mourning “ because of the 
way.” 

And what is it—what is the cause of so much despondency 
and sorrow of heart? Why is there so much of the voice of 
lamentation, and so little of the voice of joy heard in our tents? 
May not, nay, is not the cause, a neglect of looking upward to 
the Rock of our Salvation, and of looking backward, too, upon 
the way in which the Lord our God has led us, Meditation 
upon past mercies is the way to strengthen faith for the: future. 
Had Israel but thought on their single deliverance through the 
Red Sea, (to say nothing of their daily supplies of manna, and 
the quails brought for their subsistence,) had they but consi- 
dered this single instance of God’s goodness to them, it would 
surely have checked their repinings, and would have cheered 
their drooping spirits; And would not such retrospective 
glances be of frequent service to us, did we but practise them 
more frequently ? Surely faith would brighten, and hope would 
receive fresh inspiration. Let such, then, be the lesson we re- 
ceive from these Hebrews, to be prepared for difficulties and 
trials; to expect and to watch for them; to strengthen ourselves 
in the Lord to meet them, that when they do come there may 
be no despondency, no faintheartedness, but a closer and a closer 
cleaving to the Cross, a more secure hiding beneath the shodow 
of His wing, and a greater longing to dwell in his courts for 
ever, P. J, 
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THE CRUSADERS BEFORE JERUSALEM. 


Tn seventh of June, 1099, was a memorable day. On that 
morning a huge host, which at the bidding of a hermit hitherto 
unknown and obscure, had assembled from every corner of the 
western world, and which numbered among its chiefs some of 
the bravest spirits and noblest blood of chivalry, a host, which 
after toiling through the wastes of Hungary and Bulgaria; 
after baffling the wiles of Alexius, the subtle emperor of the 
East ; after unparalleled sufferings and slaunghters on the plains 
of Asia, and before the walls of the Sultan’s capital; after 
wasting away by the scimitar, by hunger, by thirst, by pes- 
tilence; after the storm of Nice and Antioch, the strongest 
cities of the east; after spreading dismay and terror among the 
professors of that faith which had as yet received no check; 
after leaving the bones of more than five hundred thousand 
men to whiten on the plains of Europe and of Asia ;—this host, 
after toils, and dangers, and sufferings innumerable, first beheld 
on this seventh of June, 1099, the walls of that Holy City, 
which was the goal of their unexampled pilgrimage. 

A strange and motley host it was—of cither sex, of 
every age and land, and rank in life. To view it from afar, 
the eye would be attracted by the bright glancing of the sun 
on the gold or gilded shields, and on the bright rings of the 
coats of mail, and the thousand banners and ensigns of the 
barons floating from the ends of the slender lances, and glitter- 
ing with jewels and with purple. The very sight of that 
resplendent host had already turned the Turks to flight with- 
out a blow. The gallant bearing of the knights, the proud 
pawing of the horses, and the glitter and the splendour of the 
whole, formed indeed a scene not soon to be forgotten. 

But on a nearer view, other objects would be discerned. 
There was the tottering pilgrim, who could already boast of 
one journey to Jerusalem, and who had now come to lay his 
bones within the walls of the sacred city. Then the younger 
and lustier palmer, striving—vain hope—to efface by penance 
the excesses of his youth. Women, for many such we are 
assured survived the perils of the march, the “ sturdy daughters 
of the plough” from the Teutonic plains; the serf too, with his 
badge of servitude; the burgher or clderman of some Flemish 
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guild, the staunch opposer of feudal privilege; and camp 
followers innumerable, of every imaginable condition. Nor must 
the churchman be forgotten, the sleek and comely dignitary, 
his appearance rather impaired by the hardships of the mareh; 
and near him the hollow-eyed and emaciated brother, cowled 
and rope-girt, bearing the marks of fast and vigiDimprinted on 
his sallow cheek. 

Such was the pilgrim crowd; nor must we forget to notice 
the sturdy host of those who came to fight. Of the greater 
feudatories of western Liurope were a few hereafter to be 
described; and besides these, a thousand lesser barons, 
cach almost sovereign lord of some half dozen towns; then the 
knights on horseback, clad from head to foot in suits of closee 
fitting ring armour, (for plate armour did not come into use 
till some three centurics later). The kite-shaped shield, the 
conical helmet, the huge two-handed sword, the dirk, the long 
and slender ashen spear with its head of steel, the battle axe, 
the ponderous mace, the spurs, and the leathern jerkin—these 
completed the knight's equipment. These were followed by 
their squires, aspirants to the same honors. 

‘Then came the men at arms, mostly with defences of leather 
only, and armed with swords, axes, clubs, bows, and the 
treacherous cross-bow. Even the crusading chiefs themselves 
wondered at some of their strange recruits. One of them 
(Guibertus) mentions the fierce Scots, with their bare legs, their 
coarse rough tartans, and their long and uncut nails. Other 
tribes, whose tongue was a mystery to the more polished 
nations of the south of Europe, from the bogs of Ireland or the 
fiords of Norway, contrasted strangely with the Norman archer, 
or the Flemish man at arms. 

But however much they otherwise might differ, in one point 
they were all alike. Every one of that vast host bore on his 
shoulder’ a conspicuous red eross of silk or cloth sewed upon 
the garments—or of gold; and sometimes, by the more zealous, 
branded in the skin as well. This was the sign of his pro 
fession, to remind him of his vow to free the sepulchre from 
the hands of the Moslems. . 

Those who had survived the perils of the way are variously 
computed at from forty to sixty thousand, of whom abou 
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twenty thousand were on foot; fifteen hundred were horsemen, 
and the remainder consisted of the unwarlike crowd of pilgrims 
and camp followers, and those so reduced by sickness as to be 
incapabie of bearing arms. 

On came this motley crowd. They had toiled the day before 
through narrow mountain gorges, and the rocky roads near 
Emmaus. At midnight, jaded and wearied with the march, 
they had encamped. About daybreak, some horsemen who had 
been sent on to reconnoitre, brought the tidings that Jerusalem 
Was just in sight, and that they had pursued some Saracens to 
its very walls. At the name of Jerusalem, shedding tears of 
joy, and forgetful of their former weariness, they hastily re- 
newed their march. At length the mighty host climbed the 
last intervening hill, the heights of Beni Malik, and the 
gorgeous splendour of the sacred city, the city “beautiful for 
situation, on the sides of the north, the joy of the whole earth,” 
with its thousand gilded minarets and domes, and with its 
white mosques and churches and its massive walls, burst upon 
their view. The hopes and toils of years were now near their 
consummation. As they climbed the hill and caught the first 
glimpse of the towered city, moved by one impulse, they fell 
upon their knees, they kissed and kissed again the soil, hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of their Lord and Master, and with 
voices half choked by tears, they thanked him who had pre- 
served them through the perils of their way, and the psalm of 
praise was wafted to the ears of the wondering Saracens who 
crowded the walls before them. 

Leaving on their right the upper pool of Gihon, the host took 
up its position on the northern and western sides of the city, 
where alone it was open to assault. From St. Stephen's gate 
the line of attack extended round by the Damascus gate and 
Hippicus, to the Zion gate, comprehending about half the 
circuit of the walls. The remaining part of the ramparts was 
protected from attack by the precipitous sides of the ravine, at 
the bottom of which the winter torrent Kedron flows. This 
was nearly the same position as that assumed by Titus. 

The several leaders took up independent positions. Opposite 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre floated the standard of Duke 
Godfrey of Bouillon, (Bologne.) Godfrey was descended from 
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Charlemagne, and was not unworthy of his blood: He was 
the commander in chief of the whole expedition, a situation fo 
which he had been deservedly raised by his military qualities. 
Valour without rashness, piety without fanaticism, and ‘his 
qualities of heart and head, distinguished him from the rest. 
In the field and in the council chamber his superiority was 
alike acknowledged. Under his banner were his brother 
Eustace, and many other of the most distinguished of the 
French nobility. | 

To the left of Godfrey were Count Robert of Flanders, a 
most daring soldier, and Robert of Normandy, the brother of 
William Rufus, whose easy indolence and love of pleasurable 
inactivity had excluded him from the throne of England. 
Robert of Normandy was posted far to the north-east, near St. 
Stephen’s gate. 

On the right of Godfrey, near the tower of Hippicus was 
Tancred, the perfection and pattern of all the virtues of 
chivalry. <A courteous knight—a brave and daring soldier—he 
has been selected by Tasso as the centre point of the romantic 
portion of his poern. Tanered was a cousin of Bohemand, the 
leader of those Norman adventurers, who, under Robert 
Guiscard, had establised, by their valour, a kingdom in ‘the 
south of Italy. | 

Raymond, Count of Thulouse, was the Nestor of the camp. 
lle was the only one of the adventurers abundantly supplied 
with 'money, and he drew a large body of followers from 
Languedoc, the Pyrenees, north of Spain, Burgundy, and 
Northern Italy. These were the most noted of the leaders who 
sat down before Jerusalem; but a host of lesser predatories 
ranged themselves under the banner of one or other of these 
chiefs—barons from France, Italy, Spain, Burgundy, Flanders, 
Germany, England, and even half-barbarous Scotland. 

Five days the crusaders rested after their long and toilsome 
march. This rest they needed much, for the iron coverings of 
the northern warriors were but ill adapted to resist the fervors 
of a Syrian sun in June. 

The fifth day all prepared fora general assault. The Asiatics 
were stupified at the impetuosity with which the champions of 
the West rushed on to attack the walls. By their force, with 
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their maces and mattocks, the Cliristians demolished the outer 
wall, or barbican as it is called, and compelled the besieged to 
take refuge behind the defences within. They then rushed to 
the attack of the mner wall. They tmagined vainly indeed, 
that the sinewy arms and athletic forms which at Antioch and 
Doryvleum had paved their paths with corpses, could now avail 
against the Cylopean masonry before them—against the huge 
stones quarried by Solomon or by Herod. One scaling ladder, 
which they had dragged from Antioch, they planted against 
the inner wall, and up this, regardless of almost certain death, 
the Crusaders climbed and exchaYged sword and lance thrusts 
with those above. If the assailants had now been provided 
with the requisites for conducting a mediwval siege, Jerusalem 
had probably been taken before the Moslems had recovered 
trom their first panic; but after fighting from sunrise, till past 
mid-day, the crusaders found that their maces and mattocks 
must be exchanged for more effective methods of assault. 
Sounding a retreat, they called a council and resolved on the 
immediate construction of the necessary machines. These were 
moveable wooden towers, a little exceeding the walls of the 
besieged city in height, built of beams compactly jointed to- 
gether, which they moved close to the walls of the town, in 
order to effect an entrance from above. They decided on the 
construction of two of these towers, the erection of one of which 
was confided to Godfrey—that of the other to Raimund.  Be- 
sides these, battering rams, and machines for hurling large 
stones, and others for casting spears and darts, were to be 
constructed. But here they were met by the same difficulty 
which had before impeded Titus. These machines, the towers 
especially, would require a great number of beams of a very 
large size, and the country round Jerusalem is bare and almost 
entirely destitute of timber. At length, some Christians of 
the neighbouring village showed them a number of beams in 
a valley amidst some mountains towards Arabia, about eight 
miles distant; whence, with immense difficulty, they were 
brought by camels. 
Now the carpenters and artificers of all kinds were set to work, 
and a busy scene presented itseli—some hauling up the heavy 
beams with ropes, others reducing them to the required shape 
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and smoothing them; others busy with the auger, while others 
titted towether the various parts. 

All were animated by the same enthusiasm; the chiets 
directed the works and encouraged the workmen to fresh exer- 
tions; the able bodied men labored at the engines; the youths, old 
men, boys, girls and women, sallied forth in companies with mules 
aud asses, to collect twigs and osiers with which to form the 
threefold wicker sides of the towers. None were idle, rich and 
poor, serf and noble, labored side by side. Distinctions of rank 
were in a manner laid aside; zeal in the common cause was the 
sole distinction. 

Meanwhile, the army began to experience the most dreadful 
sulferings from thirst. Several causes combined to produce a 
scircity of water. Jerusalem is naturally a rocky arid spot, 
being some five and twenty miles from the Jordan, the only 
river near. The brook Kedron, which in the wmter season 
roars a very torrent through the ravine at the base of the 
temple rock, is, during the summer months, but a dry. and 
stuny water-course. Tor their supply of water, the inhabitants 
rely, as they have ever done, on their cisterns, the most capaci- 
ous in the world: one of these, within the city, received the 
water from the area of the Mosque of Omar, from Zion, and 
from innumerable private dwellings. Those without the city, 
the upper and lower pools of Gihon, had been tapped by the 
Saracens preparatory to the advent of the Crusaders, a most 
effectual method of annoying an invading army. The wells 
Within a compass of five or six miles round the city, had also 
been stopped with dust and sand, and all the cisterns had been 
emptied. The pool of Siloam,* a small and intermittent spring 
was the only source of supply. This was utterly inadequate to 
satisfy a thirsty host of 50,000 men, toiling from morn to night 
under the scorching sun of a Syrian June, while the clouds of 
dust and sand they raised at their labors, made the want of 
watcr the more severely felt. It was a most distressing sight to 
Witness the crowd thronging round Siloam. Some were trodden 
to death; others unable to penetrate the press, lay around, 
swollen and unable to move; their tongues so parched that they 


could not articulate a word; and it was piteous to see them 
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away smal-and hoarded treasure ‘of the precious water. ‘To 
supply the horsés and other animals in the camp was absolutely 
impossible, ‘and numbers of them miserably’ perished, while'thé 
‘A few scanty wells-were ‘discovered at ‘a distance of six miles dr 
there; and those who reached the wells had to fight’ their: way 
throughthé'eager crowd.’ From these wells viiggardly supply 


of putrid-muddy water was bronght in the sewn up skins of thé 


iaxen; :hérses, and camels, which had perished by thirst;and‘this 
‘was sold in the mostextravagant ‘price: «For 
silver pieces, at-that time:a large) sum, ‘man was! allowéd to 
his:mouth to the. narrow aperture'of the skin for the brief 
before it was snatched awaiy.’' Many dug! mvist: earth 
and applied it to their mouths, others sucked the smootlt stones =~ 
which around when mornine dew. Many of 
the nobles, especially | the: dignitaries, unused to 


water, "bailey tread. )(Manylof 


thet people /wvandering ‘about: thé iteuhtry im isearcl) of water 
dwene-ont off by-the hostile garrisans:of: Asealon tind other places. 
deily: diminution of -theit numbers excited the alerth of the 
ow The Crusaders now heard that the Gesioese fient inbttendanes 
jon theiriaxmy with;corn and: storéé, ‘hdd 
sailors, morecvér,; were; many of 
geen, and wuld: thost materially: assist!in: the'‘constedction of 
te Jerusalem, enterprize ‘wilich: was achieved ‘after’ 
By their eid: thé trorks «In order to proteit 
(She weodwark from déstroction! by-fire; the wicker sides of the 
toweru were covered ‘with tie raw liides of the animals whish 
The superiar tools workinbaship the 
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efforts of the Crusaders, «In trom thes 
had been constructed; they: erected)’ ontheir wallet 


advantage of better material ‘and 
defence. Nine machines lange stehes 
by them, opposite to Rainrundl’s tower, andfive too that 
of Godfrey. The Christians; not a/ few, resident-withimthe city, 
were compelled; :mdst« reluntantly, 
They were remorselcasly plundered, and tréated 
with the greatest personal comtumely—~pniled iby thevhdirvand 
beard—so sacred in the eyes ofan Orientaline* aiff wi 
_ The tender mercies of the Christians however,denot tappéar 
in a much more favorable light; indeed, ify mazty cases! tye inust 
pronounce the Mosienté to ‘have ‘been ithe: 
of the twos: boil a Bee 
ob TRUTH AND: THR TRUDE 
“Frieridly Comttoversy/” withreference: toa recent, 
the second! number of which is‘now tiefore 
‘We see some indications, dot-apparent in thd 
plunge imto for its town! 
regard to the practical beating of ‘the question at imusi NG 
we hold that 
must fight only for to“prove 
it be with the simple fast: that 
Another: argumentative’ friends, Over- 
prove their fowm icasd te 
Sweeping, antithilating ‘all that can said ‘the A: 
little or unimportant ‘truth’ not“ be “inilited 
demanding ‘acceptation of the’ ‘whole world, oF sale like 
second ‘number of ‘thé | 
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enquiry, but sadly; over-ridden by their advocates. But our 
graver charge lies against. a notice to correspondents, on the 
fifth page.of the cover, which seems to betray a favorable 
leaning towards the ‘ Bible Christian Theology” of 8.T. We 
regret. this--not, because we consider “the Professor and 
teacher” of it altogether wrong, (unless we are to regard the 
vital importance attached to his creed as a necessary part of it) 
—-but because it has not, and cannot have, any practical in- 
fluence on the life of a believer in the Gospel. 

But assuming the trath of our parenthesis, and receiving 
these dogmata as “the great, leading, fundamental, essential, 
and impregnable principles” of Christianity, we. feel deeply 
grieved at the contemplation of its probable results. ) 

The end of the Bible seems rather to be simply this—to shew 
men the way to heaven, and provide for their sanctification 
here, and their glorification hereafter. If allowed to dictate.a 
scheme of Christian Theology, weshould say that its “great, 
leading, fundamental principles,” were involved in that faithful 
saying, that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
Nor does it seem to us that the Gospel is a scheme intended 
as our friend imagines, to “challenge discussion.” “He that 
believeth shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned,” 
is,no controversial problem, but a great saying truth. Un- 
questionably its leading facts will bear the severest intellectual 
serutiny; but we shall find that when its first preachers 
“reasoned,” or “disputed,” which was very seldom, their 
arguments had all reference to the mission and work of Christ, 
and his sufficiency to save to the uttermost all that come unte 
God by him. They determined to know nothing among men, 
but Christ Jesus, and him crucified. 

As this writer appears so anxious to “contest” respecting his 
peculiar dogmas, he should begin by furnishing Scripture 
proofs, not of these dogmas themselves, but of the fact that they 
were one and all implicitly believed in by the apostles; or 
failing this, should show how those good men could ever have 
got to heaven without a knowledge of “the great, leading, 
fundamental, essential, and impregnable principles” of the 


glorious gospel on which they rested all their hopes. 


When he has done this, let. himsearch the best biographies: 
extant of all the holy, but uninspired.men, of later:timespand: 
state in how many instances: he can detect decided proofs that: 
this theology occupied the foremost place in their religious lifes 
Let him satisfy his readers, if he can, that. “the noble army of 
martyrs” held it, and that “the holy church throughout -all 
the world” in past times acknowledged it as “ the great” prin- 
ciple of Gospel Christianity. Unless he can do this,/he places 
Peter, Paul, John, Jude, Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Melanethon, 
Howe, Owen, Bunyan, Jeremy Taylor, Leighton, Baxter, and - 
all the saints of former days, in the category of lost spirits, 
or at all events in the “ forlorn hope” of believers in ‘the nom 
contrary, repudiated its fundamental truths. © — 

must go too! For we much: doubt whether a tithe of our 
holiest men belong to the school of this modern apostle. Let 
him “ have the pre-eminence,” if he desire it in this new school; 
but Ict Christ be still ow Alpha and Omega—the Beginning 
and the Ending—the First and the Last. 

We trust that that our friends of the Controvereiésliet, if 
they admit the arguments of this new body of Theologians as 
subjects for discussion, will receive them only for as much as 
they are worth. It may be something, but it is not all, to know 
that God the Father is, in a certain sense, and according to @ 
peculiar scheme of interpretation, both anterior and superior to 
the Son, and that the Holy Ghost is in like manner posterior 
to both ; but give us the simple and heart-cleansing Christianity 
which tells us that Christ is all we want for this world and the 


FAITH. | 

True faith is what may be called colorless, like air or water; 
it is but the medium through which the soul sees Christ, and 
the soul as little rests on it and contemplates it, as the eye cam 
see the air. When men then are bent on holding it, as it were, 
in their hands, curiously inspecting; analyzing, and so aiming 
at it, they are obliged to color and thicken it, that i¢ may be 
scen and touched, That is; they substitute for it something or 
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other, a feeling, notion, sentiment, conviction, an act of reason, 
which they may hang over and doat upon. They rather aim 
at experiences within them than at Him who is without them, 
Now men who are acted on by news, good and bad, or sights 
beautiful or fearful; admire, rejoice, weep, or are pained, but are 
moved spéntaneously, not with a direct consciousness of their 
emotion. So if is with ‘faith and other christian graces. By 
Stariders “seé our minds; but’ our minds, if healthy; see ‘but the 
objects which possess them. As God’s grace elicits our faith, 
so-his holiness stirs our fear, and his glory kindles otr love. 
Others ‘say often; here is faith, and’there is conscientiousness, 
and there is love; but we can only’say, this is ‘God’s grace, and 
that is his Wolitiess, and that is his glory. Cudivorth's Looking 
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‘ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES, ‘at p. 

10. Resurrection and Immortality. 

~The resurrection of the body and immortality of the soul are 

not necessarily connected; many having admitted the latter who 

denied the former. In God’s word we are taught to believe 

both, and this belief is confirmed by natural analogies, and by a 

consideration of abstract principles; but of neither have we any 

positive proof apart from the Holy Scriptures. See Butler's 

Analogy; part 1. ehap. 1, and ‘Conelusion o part I. for much 
mapeetant matter on the subject. 

» The natural immortality of the soul was held by many of the 
ancients. Derived from the gods, the soul inhabited the mortal 
body, and then returned to its origin,—the good, at once; the 
bad, after many devious wanderings and painful penanceés. 
Cicero very frequently exhibits this doctrine, and a 
Re it as the probable truth. bi 

The idea of ancients, 
web: and an impossibility for the 
most part. - Thus Lucretius says, (db. iii.) “Now if this dust of 
ours; time should collect after our death; and again restore it to 
its present constitution, and if again ‘were granted us the light 
of life; “But ‘Seneca says, (Zp: death which 
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we fear and avoid intermits, not. steals away, our life..> Theday 
will come again that shall restore us to the light, though many 
would avoid it unless it restored them, oblivious.of, the,past,” 
On this Justus Lipsius says, “This is that. Pythagorean,.or 
Stoical regeneration, when after the solemn conflagratiom of the 
globe, another earth and constitution of nature, the same things 
and the same persons. will be. restored.’ Zdy 1615, p, 448.) 
Cicero frequently asserts the natural and necessary mortality .of 
the body: “The soul flies away to the gods, to be mumbered 
with their council because it is immortal, and. partakes of the 
divine immortality; but the body, by its own nature mortal, me> 
mains in the earth, and because it is earthly, by no means cam 
it put off its own nature and put on another.” . Let me refer your 
inquirer to Acts xvii. 32, from which it would appear thatef a 
resurrection of the dead; ¢ohséquently immortal and in- 
corruptible ‘investigators ;o& Greece had 
discovered no proof in nature... 

The uncertainty which mnet ever attach to. these two subjects, 
apart from Divine revelation, fully ‘justifies and enables to 
appreciate the beautiful language, of. Paul, who tells that “our 
Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel.” (2 Tim, i,10,) 

I am, Sir, &e.,, H.C, 


The principal explanations of the verse referred to:by Hi: 5.8. 
( Colos. i. 20,) especially that part of it which speaks of *recon- 
ciling unto himself things in heaven,” are the four which follow. 

1. In these words are included all the creatures of God, in 
heaven or on earth, endued with reason: or destitute of it; as 
well as the entire fabric of nature, (see:Rom. viii. 19, and 
Eph.i. 10.) This I regard.as far-fetched and unfounded. 

2. The same is meant here asin Eph. is 10, holy angele and 
holy men. By the things which are in heaven, Calvin and 
others suppose angels are intended: they are reconciled to Christ 
not by recovery, for they have not fallen; but by his grace they 
are confirmed in their: state, snd admitted 
the most close and intimate with himself.) 
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safed by him to be called by his name, ‘. e. to be Christians, 
called and received into his family.”—Dr. Hammond. 

4, “Things in heaven,” the faithful or elect who were then 
in heaven.—Scott and others. 

This last view, which was held by Beza, and has been adyo- 
cated by many eminent divines since his day, I am disposed 
to accept as the correct one. The offering of Christ had a 
retrospective reference as well as a prospective one, and that, 
because it was the substance of those “shadowy” sacrifices 
which the Father presented, to which they all pointed, in which 
they were all fulfilled, and for the sake of which they were all 
accepted. 

Of the other explanations, I regard the second as the most 
reasonable, and the first as the least so. But the fourth only 
fairly meets and answers the question arising from the previous 
supposed enmity. I am, Sir,: 

Yours, &c., B. H. C. 
NEW ENQUIRY. 
12. Recognition in Heaven. 


Dear Sir,—Will you kindly favor me with an answer to the 
following inquiry—Shall we know each other in heaven ? 

I. have heard objections made by some, that if we did know each 
other there, our happiness would be liable to interruption, should we 
miss any of our beloved relations or friends from the number of the 
redeemed, but I cannot think so myself. Memory oft loves to dwell 
on those dear departed ones who have gone before us to those 
heavenly mansions ; and how consoling—how unspeakably delight- 
ful is the thought, that we shall meet again in that world of glory. 
But should we not know each other when we do meet, would not our 
most fondly-cherished hopes at once be crushed ? I believe that the 
presence of Christ will constitute the highest degree of happiness we 
can possibly enjoy; he will be our all in all, and to see his face, to 
behold his glory and sing his praises for ever, will be bliss indeed ; a 
joy greater than any mortal heart can conceive. Still, would it not 
greatly increase our happiness to know that those most dear to us on 
earth were uniting with us in singing the praises of the Lamb that 
was slain. Will not our happiness then be perfect, and it cannot be 
so if it will admit of increase. 

Your thoughts on this subject will much oblige, 

Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH. 
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POETRY. 
WOLVESEY CASTLE—WINCHESTER. 


This castle was built by Henry de Blois in 1138. It was considered a place of 
great strength and importance, and withstood several sieges. It is said to have 
derived its name ** Wolvesey,” from the circumstance of three hundred wolves’ 
heads being deposited here annually from the hands of Ludwell, a tefractory 
Welsh prince, at the command of king Edgar.—/V ide ‘“‘ Warren's History of 
Winchester.” 

The day’s last beam was shining through the trees 
When first I saw thee, Wolvesey !—all around 
Was hushed to Sabbath stillness, and the breeze 
Laden with perfume from each thymy mound 
Brought a glad freshness to the wearied brow 
As sweet as words of comfort—breathing balm 
To a sad troubled ear in accents low, 
With power all irresistible yet calm. 
The day’s last beam was shining, and it fell 


In golden light on tower and ruined cell. 


Tottering beneath the weight of many years 
Thou seem’st, old Wolvesey, like some ancient one 
Trembling, yet lingering in this vale of tears, 
Whose three-score years and ten are past and gone. 
Kindness and care may bless man’s last dark hour, 
Affection guard him with her gentle hand, 
Yet impotent and vain their blended power 
To stay his progress to the spirit-land, 
His aged head must bow and he must die, 
And close on earth his dim and darkening eye. 


The ivy wreathes thee, Wolvesey, lovingly, 
The wild clematis clasps each falling stone, 
Closely they cling, and yet thou soon must lie 
Despoil'd, decayed with all thy glory gone. 
Oh, not without emotion can we gaze 
Upon each grey and moss-grown battlement 
That stood so proudly grand in by-gone days, 
Now by Time's hand in many a fissure rent ; 
And sadness fills the mind as it recalls 
The former splendour of thy noble halls. 
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Yet mingled with that feeling there should be 


~ Somewhat of glad rejoicing, too, the while. 


War's flag is furled, no sword-flash now we see ; 
Peace sheds upon the scene her halcyon smile, 
The mail-clad forms that sentineled the ground 
With glancing cuirass and emblazoned vest, 
Sleep all unheeded ‘neath the grassy mound 
In the deep stillness of their last long rest ; 
There must they lie, those armies of the past 
‘Till the dread angel sounds his trumpet blast. 


Soon, soon will nature, mighty empress, reign 
O’er this retreat and call it all her own ; 
E’en now it wears her flowery charms again, 
And art bows low before her living throne. 
High from the mouldering keep the wild-winged choir 
Pour their rich peans forth at even-tide 
In strains melodious, swelling, rising higher 
Till sinks day’s orb beneath the green hill side. 
Oh, pleasant here by prostrate shrine and tower, 
To give the reins to thought; and pass the twilight hour. 


Winchester. ANNIE WHITE. 


MIDSUMMER. 


A POWER is on the earth and in the air, 

From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery glare. 

Look forth upon the earth—her thousand plants 
Are smitten, even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his den, 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men 

Drop by the sun stroke in the populous town; 

As if the day of fire had dawned and sent 

Its deadly breath into the firmament. 


Bryant. 
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HE CAME. 


He came :—Thy burthen on him laid, 
He meekly bow’d his head :—’T'was done, 
While shrunk in deep mysterious shade, 
The beam of heaven’s affrighted sun. 


Justice !—command thy storm to roll,— 
Yet Sinai’s thunder speaks in vain ;_ 

Powerless to rouse the torpid soul, 
Enslaved by sin’s unyielding chain. 


But, Lamb of God! one glance at Thee, 
Thy welling side,—Thy mournful brow, 

The bonds are burst !—The slave is free !— 
The heart of ice is melted now. 


For thee, my soul, though nature fail, 
And death shall still this heart of mine, 
That man of woe, that sufferer pale, 
Thy glory, and thy life shall shine. : 
EBEN. 


THE MOUNTAIN BEE. 


"Tis morning’s eartiest dawn ; 
The dark grey clouds grow rosy in the cast, 
And cast a crimson glow of shining light 
Upon the surface of the broad lake’s breast. 


Slowly and silently 
The day-king lifts his ray-encireled brow 
Above the mountain top and forest tree, 
And with his smile irradiates all below. 


And hark! a low soft hum 
Of gently murmured music now is heard, 
Too near the earth to be the wild lark’s song, 
Too tremulous for the woods by soft winds stirred. 


It is the mountain bee . 
Deep hidden in the purple, fox-glove’s bell, 
Making it ring a sweet-toned matin chime .. 
Above the flow’rets in the emerald dell. 
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~ Anon those tones are still, 
And then he revels on the nectar there, 
He takes his fill, rings out another tune, 
Then floats away upon the morning air. 


on a bed of thyme 
He folds his silver wings—but not to sleep. 

He culls delicious food for coming hours, 
When dreary winter round his reign shall keep. 


He pauses not for rest, 
He loiters not, but works throughout the day, 
A living lesson, passing eloquent, 
To those who idly wile life’s precious hours away. 
But see, the sun goes down 
His parting rays are gilding tower and trec, 
The flowers have closed their eyes, and homeward comes 
Laden with honey sweets, the wearied mountain bee. 
Winchester. ANNIE WHITE. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


Gently they passed away 
In the full glory of their youthful prime, 
And sought in the far distant land of day 
A more congenial clime. 


They found an early tomb; 
Their life was like the fragrance of a flower, 
Fleeting but beautiful; their radiant bloom 
Faded in one short hour. 


Life’s summer morning broke 
In glorious beauty, but its brilliant skies 

Were soon cloud-shadowed, so they slept, and woke 
In sunny Paradise. 


Why should we mourn their loss ? 
Or think it hard that they so soon should die. 
They gained the crown, but scarcely bore the cross, 
And now _ rest on high. 
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Death with its sable wing 
May darken all that’s bright and lovely here, 
But never can his bhghting shadows fling 


On what is lovely there. 


Here shall they spotless bloom 
_Jn everlasting beauty, while the night 
Shall never shadow with its cheerless gloom, 
Those flow’rets of the light. 


No blighting winter's breath 
Shall ever sweep across that garden fair, 
But housed from every storm and safe from death, 
The buds shall blossom there. 


E. E. 


AUTUMN WOODS. 


Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our yale, 
I{ave put their glory on, 


The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landséape round, 


Scem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground, 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south-west, at play, 
I'lies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 
Along the winding way. | 
And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 


Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 
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Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The valleys sick with heat ? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright ; 
Their sunny-colored foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 
The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 
And glimmerings of the sun. 
Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forest glad? 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad! 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
For ever in thy colored shades to stray; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft south-west 
To rove and dream for aye; 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 


And waste its little hour. 
Bryant. 


NIAGARA. 


“Deep calleth unto deep.” And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

O, what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 

In his short life, to thine unceasing roar! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drowned a World, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains?—A light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might. 
Brainerd. 
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YOUTHS” MAGAZINE; 


EVANGELICAL’ MISCELLANY, 


“AUGUST, 1850, 


| IRISH VILLAGE. 

Tue Irish village represented in our engraving, is that 
of Moveen, in the.county of Clare, a place of so little note 
that we give it merely as the type of many.others in the 
sister isle. Ireland,” says a..recent writer, “is now 
dotted with ruined. villages, and filled with a starving 
population, besieging the doors ‘of crowded :workhouses, 
and creeping into the halls‘and chambers of the deserted 
mansions of the nobility and gentry. A gentleman's 'man- 
sion turned into a poorhouse; is ‘a fit emblem of the decay 


brought on all classes. “The system intended to relieve the — 


poor, by making the landlords responsible for their welfare, 
has at once made. it the interest of the landlords to get 


rid of them.” This they do to a very serious extent by 


“ evictions’—not, only turning -the, poor cottagers, out of 
doors, but destroying;-or at all/events dismantling their 
cottages, many of ‘which are stone-built, and caleulated tp 


stand for generations. ~In°some cases where no'rent can 


be obtained, these ‘proceedings are considered justifiable, 
but in many they are arbitrary and gratuitous. One poor 
fellow, who, with his ancestors, had resided on the sanje 
spot for more than a century, and whose rent was. paid 
up, according to his own. statement “ was pitched out (m 
the roadside, and saw ten other houses, with his .owd, 
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levelled at one fell swoop on the spot. None of them were 
mud cabins, but all capital stone-built houses.” 

We do not profess to understand the reasons or the remedy 
for these grievances; but merely give our present engraving 
as a touching testimony that “such things are.” 


“IT IS ONLY AN ADVENTURE!” 


Whoever can remember the delightful anticipation of a first 
journey, will understand the joyous hilarity with which two 
young ladies one day joined a party of older friends, at the 
appointed rendezvous, previous to commencing a brief tour, 
which was to comprehend several varieties of sea and land 
travelling. It was before the era of railroads, so that the 
principal coach offices in the metropolis exhibited bustling 
scenes early on a summer’s morning, notwithstanding the heavy 
hearts which were sometimes the burden of anxious passengers 
by the long stages. 

On this particular occasion, however, every countenance wore 
a smile; and as greetings and partings were exchanged among 
the travelling party and the friends who had accompanied 
them to the starting point, the portly coachman looked as if he 
expected merriment from his charge, as well as bright skies, 
and smooth roads for his steeds. 

“Well, Marianne!” said her papa to a fine blooming girl, 
“T suppose you are prepared for every disaster which may 
occur on our trip!” 

“ Oh, I expect all sorts of adventures, of course, papa! but 
everything will be delightful!” 

‘‘ What, the coach upsetting, or the steam-boat exploding ” 

“T was not exactly thinking of such sort of events; buta 
few troubles, or a good storm, I think would all be adventures; 
and a journey without adventures would be rather tame, I 
fancy. Do not you, Edith?” she continued, turning to her 
quiet companion. 

“T am not quite so romantic as you are, , dear,” replied Edith, 
“but a few incidents would certainly be charming.” They 
agreed to watch for these “incidents,” and endure with philo- 
sophic calmness, every mischance which could be construed into 
an “ adventure.” 
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These young people had been wisely trained; and instead, 
therefore, of frittering their mental powers in conjecturing 
what might possibly befal them on their travels, they talked 
but little, and went on enjoying each passing moment, marking 
the beautiful scenery through which they rode; and listening 
to their parents’ converse, culled interesting information 

respecting the varied events which had transpired in olden 
days in different localities, from time to time visible, whilst the 
changing aspect of the landseape recalled and elucidated the 
instructions of their drawing-master, or the sharp outline of the 
hills, and peculiar wares displayed in the shop windows of 
successive towns, reminded them of lessons they had learned, 
and lectures they had heard, during their busy school days. 

What ample stores of valuable materials are opened to obser- 
vant enquirers, in a judiciously managed journey! “The wise” 
man’s eyes are in his head;” saith Solomon. Why are they 
not always used to good purpose ? 

Nothing remarkable oceurred on this day’s progress, except 
they felt woefully tired, and were heartily glad at night to find 
a resting place at an hotel, which was, however, so much 
crowded, that the young people were obliged to content them- 
selves with very inferior accommodation, in rooms not 
generally destined for company. Marianne was, truth to tell, 
well satisfied with this termination to a day, which had other- 
wise been too smooth and agreeable to call forth any effort of 
fortitude, and as she toiled up the narrow staircase, and 
surveyed the antiquated toilette, and clumsy furniture of their 
dormitory, she remarked complacently— 

‘“ Well, sleeping in this little den is only an adventure, after 
our happy day’s travelling.” : 

The next morning the party separated; some to visit old 
friends in the town, others to “ see the lions ;” agreeing to meet 
at the hour for embarking on the short voyage contemplated 
for their next stage. But by that time, the wind had sprung 
up, and gathering clouds foreboded a storm. Nevertheless the 
captain determined to pursue his course, and the travellers saw 
mE soi reason for changing their plan of accompanying 

“Twill be only an adventure!” reiterated Marianne, as they 
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tossed about in the little boat, that conveyed them to the ship. 
“Tf papa thinks it right to go on, I need not be anxious!” So 
they scrambled up the swaying steps, and amidst torrents of 
rain, and the rolling of the vessel, stumbled across the deck, 
till at length, finding their way to snug. berths in commodious 
cabins, all scemed interesting at least, if not the most delightful 
experience of novel scenes and circumstances. 

It was not Edith’s first voyage, and she knew enough of the 
perils of the ocean to apprehend all the possible calamities to 
which they might be exposed; but mentally committing herself 
and her friends to the watchful care of: Him who never slum- 
bereth nor sleepeth, she addressed herself tranquilly to repose. 

The night was so tempestuous that they made but little way, 
and repeated- fits of sea sickness disturbed thcir slumbers. 
When morning dawned, the steam boat was at anchor in a 
lovely bay. 

“Sweet fields arrayed in living green—” 

reflected the sun’s rays from the drops of rain which yet 
bespangled every leaf. Man and beast were going forth in 
peace and gladness to their daily toil, while Marianne’s papa 
calling the young friends to his side, read as they paced the 
deck, the ninety-third Psalm; whose appropriate beauty had 
never before appeared so clear and striking as now, when the 
ear had so lately been disturbed with the sound of “many 
waters ;” in spirit they could hearken to that still small voice 
which had once quelled the raging billows, with the authorita- 
tive tone of a Creator. 

A succession of squalls, with intervals of exquisite weather, 
chequered the day; while vessels dismasted, or detached por- 
tions of wreck, drifting by, bore testimony to the fearful 
devastation of the past night; nor had their own barque 
escaped unscathed. A loud report had announced the rending 
of the sails to ribbons, as the seamen phrased it, and the proba- 
ble delay of their arrival at their desired haven occasioned a 
report of scarcity of provisions! 

- At last, with their attire utterly spoiled, and long after the 
usual period, our voyagers were landed, wet, hungry, and very 
worn, at a large sea port, on the Sabbath afternoon, just as the 
various congregations were gathering for worship. 
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“T wonder no one offers us some tracts;” remarked Edith, 
‘we look so like Sabbath-breakers !” 

“ We had planned to arrive long before the sacred day of 
rest,” was the reply, “and as God permitted the hindrance of 
storms, we must only regard this as another adventure.” 

It is scarcely worth while to follow the group through all 
the details of their journey: suffice it to say, that it consisted 
of a similar proportion of prosperous and unprosperous events ; 
some discomforts mingled with many pleasures; a few untoward 
circumstances enhancing the value of unexpectedly favorable 
contingencies. 

Marianne’s exclamation, “’Tis only an adventure!” became 
the by-word of the expedition; often recalling’ the bright 
side of the picture, or dispelling the transient feeling of 
disappointment at the failure of any favorite scheme. Indeed, 
as at the end of their allotted period of recreation, they 
returned in safety, and with thankful hearts to their settled 
abodes, the by-word of the journey recurred to some of the 
happy party in a different light; and as years rolled on, it 
became the by-word for their Christian pilgrimage in their 
subsequent history. And why should it not be appropriate 
to those who have chosen for their Guide, one who will “ lead 
them on safely by a right way to a city of habitation ;” to meet 
all the vicissitudes of the present life, as but transient adven- 
tures, calculated to enlarge our experience, and rivet our faith 
in the wisdom and resources of the God of the whole earth ? 

What if our lodging be contracted, and its accommodation 
lowly or inconvenient? Once the Prince of princes had not 
where to lay his head! What if food be scanty ? the voyage 
will soon be over, and “in our Father’s house,” “they shall 
hunger no more!” What if the storms of life strip away our 
gay clothing ? they cannot deprive us of that wedding garment, 
which adorned the beggar Lazarus more acceptably, than all 
the purple and fine linen with which his rich benefactor was 
arrayed! What if our motives and actions be impugned by 
our contemporaries! If we have a conscience void of offence 
toward God—happy. are we. Upon the hill Difficulty the 
air is bracing, and the prospect beyond invigorating; but “ in 
the valley of Humiliation the sweetest flowers grow.” In the 
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gloom of adversity the bright light of the Word of God shines 
most conspicuously, and bending successively over the tombs of 


 gister, brother, parent, husband or child, rich clusters of sweet 


promises group themselves together, and stand out with a 


brilliance that was never observed, till the “adventure,” showed 


their precious adaptation to the need of the believer. 

Nor must we omit those trying instances in which the Chris- 
tian is called to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land—among 
a people of unclean lips. Im a godless circle, like Moses, he 
must refuse the pleasures of sin. . Like Daniel, he must 
respectfully decline compliance with unrighteous decrees. The 
Apostle Paul, makes mention of “saints,” even “in Ceesar’s 
household ;” and if at our Master’s bidding, we are required to 
adventure our lives in the enemy’s camp, “ the very vestibule 
of hell,” as an old divine hath it; “behold even there, shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand uphold me.” 

But beware, my young friends, of venturing on unholy ground 
of your own free will. “Lead us not into temptation,” precedes 
in our Lord’s formulary the petition, “ Deliver us from evil.” 
Where God summons, the Christian minister or missionary, the 
prison visitor, or the tract distributor, goes armed with a divine 
panoply. Not so the votary of amusement or curiosity! For 
them, such an adventure perils the soul, and may fatally 
ruin it. 

And in the last adventure of all; the solemn transit from 
time into eternity—whether it be like Jacob attended by a 
loving crowd of relatives; or comfortless as that of John the 
Baptist, under the iron hand of the grim executioner; or lonely 
as that of the patriarch Moses: beyond a certain stage, all 
must be equally solitary ! 

As the fo‘ling senses shut us out from companionship with 
this world; oh, how unspeakably delightful to find the Saviour 
awaiting us, according to his promise—“I will come and 
receive you to myself.” To the eye of faith, the valley of the 
shadow of death is illumined by a soft radiance, far exceeding 
the splendour of the sun; for is it not the gate of heaven, and 


“the Lord God and the Lamb are the light thereof.” 
E. W. P. 
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A WALK AT THE WEST-END. 


To many there is an irresistible charm about the Court-end 
of the metropolis: to ourselves it presents very few attractions. 
There is there so much of mere show and parade, so much 
hollowness, and such an entire want of repose, that we are 
always glad to escape from it, and find a refuge m our own 
quiet home. Splendour may be all very well for a time; but 
heart-warmth is the only atmosphere in which we feel our- 
selves safe. 

We sometimes pass Hyde Park in “ the height of the season ;” 
and are always bewildered and cast down by the sight of so 
many fashionables taking the dust in their whirl round the 
Drive. We have no taste for liveries or hammer-cloths, and 
having been ourselves behind the scenes of the Herald’s College, 
have very little reverence for armorial bearings. Even the 
dusty grass and the pleasant twinkle of the Serpentine between 
the trees can scarcely win our affections, for we have seen the 
veal country in all its unsophisticated loveliness; and the poor 
caricature set before us seems so indifferently “got up” that 
we have no other wish but to steal away from it, and plunge 
into the still nooks and corners of Old England, far from the 
noise and frivolity of the West-end. 

Yet some pleasant thoughts break m upon us now and then 
as we saunter homewards. We feel that we are on British 
soili—there is so much true liberty about us. Stretched care- 
lessly upon the grass here and there, we see many of the lower 
grades of the community, each as much at home and at ease as 
if in his own dirty little home—if home he have—or on some 
wide common in the country, tending his donkey or his bird- 
nets. Young men and old men, women and children, shouting, 
sleeping, playing or sitting still—all are left to themselves in 
the precincts of royalty itself, and beneath the very eyes of the 
proudest aristocracy of the proudest country under heaven. 
Look what a group lies beneath the shadow of those elms, 
drowsy from the heat and glare, er wearied from excessive 
work or the still harder ldbor of doing nothing! The butcher- 
boy with his tray and meat-cloth, is just rousing himself from 
a long nap, and preparing to hasten homewards accounting for 
his lost time as best he may. Children are running to and fro, 
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and up and down that bare hillock—never seeming to tire; or 
flying their little kites of home-manufacture on the parched 
grass. One poor fellow—a child of four or five—has dragged 
his hopelessly along the ground for some fifty yards in perfect 
good humour, but his merry features pass all at once into an 
expression of desperate grief as he calls out to his little sister, 
with reference to his stubborn kite—‘ Her won't, sissy, her 
won't!” No more she will. If it weré of lead instead of paper, . 
it could not shew less disposition to rise; but the grievance is 
soon forgotten— 
* And the tear that is wiped with a little address 
Will be follow’d, perhaps, by a smile.” 

These little touches of nature, where all is of “the mode,” 
modish, are exceedingly refreshing. They are suggestive, too, 
of “a good time coming.” In most matters we argue full stature 
from growth. If things mend steadily, we think the time will 
come, sooner or later, when they will want no farther mending. 
But alarmists, and political economists, and many good Christian 
men, too, will not allow this when looking at the condition of 
the masses. They cannot doubt that the lower classes are yearly 
more cared-for, and that the links which bind them to the 
higher grades are strengthened day by day. Still less can they 
fail to see that they are not what they were some centuries 
ago—but with all this, they doubt whether the country is not 
retrograding. In mental and social standing, these members of 
the community have advanced greatly, but what, they ask,.is 
their moral value? With greater ability for wickedness are 
they not, almost necessarily, more wicked? Bad men, bad 
citizens—men of loose creed and looser practice, have conspired 


. to lead them away from rule, from virtue, and from God. They 


have talked of the “rights of man,” as Paine talked, and made 
them murmurers and complainers, despising dominion, and 
speaking evil of dignities. 

There is too much truth in this. The Political Eye is the 
most powerful of microscopes: it magnifies an infinitesimal 
grievance into an intolerable burthen, filling the entire field of 
vision with the image, and shutting out from view the weightier 
matters of the law—judgment, mercy, and truth. A man does 
this too under the plea—not unfrequently in the conscientious 
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conviction—that he is the “ poor man’s friend ;”: as if discontent 
were the only soil in which a right estimate of our position, 
our duties or our destiny could spring up. 

Yet we need be in no doubt as to who is really “The Poor 
Man's Friend.” If ever our world saw one who was justly 
entitled to this distinction, it was the despised but majestic 
Nazarene, who though he was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be made rich. The poor 
were Christ’s care whilst he was with them here, and his 
legacy to the church when he left them to go home to his 
Father and theirs. And he is now the poor man’s friend who 
is most like Christ in his life, his teachings, and the exquisite 
tenderness of his susceptibilities. He who moved noiselessly but 
in the fullest exercise of true philanthropy amongst a crooked 
and perverse generation, shedding a serene and yivifying and 
purifying light around him, but never lifting up his voice in 
political contention, is our Example. His warm, large, holy, 
loving heart was anxious to knit together all climes, all creeds, 
all classes; and instead of searching out oceasions of difference, 
sought only to bring into one fold and under one shepherd the 
vast family of God. 

The poor are so much nearer nature than the rich, that we 
are always glad to meet with them. Yet we are by no means 
unfriendly to the higher classes. As their carriages roll by in 
all the glory of gay pannels, lace, and plush, we never cherish, 
as some do, an angry or an envious thought. We believe, in- 
deed, in many cases they are to be pitied—so constrained, so 
artificial, so empty is much of their apparent gaiety, that we 
doubt whether they are half as happy as their poorer neigh- 
bours. We cannot think they ever knew half the pleasure of 
that little group now before us, chasing one another round the 
bald knoll on our right hand as we enter the Green Park from 
Piccadilly. 

A pleasant sight is that cluster of goodly trees, their broad 
shadows chequering the turf where those drowsy sheep have 
come for shelter from the heat. A flock of sheep in London is 
one of the most touching anomalies in existence. At the west- 
end they appear still more out of place, yet here are hundreds— 
thousands—of them dotting the green sward or TORING round. 
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that cistern—welcome, though set in paving stones, on which 
the poor creatures slip about and pant and tremble as if fearful 
they are on forbidden ground. But that little pool is sacred to 
these exiles—“ No dogs are to be put into the water,” as the 


notice says—not even her ladyship’s lap-dog, though brought ~ 


down by James in crimson and gold, to this Bethesda— wheezing, 
and gasping, and waddling for very fatness—better fed than 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, and better taught than some, 
albeit his education has been purely secular. : 

The sight is tinged with sadness—there is so painful an in- 
congruity about it. Sheep have always been, and still are, the 
antipodes of etiquette and state. 

“Yields not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings who fear their subjects’ treachery?” 

But the “ milk-white thorn” and the crimson canopy are both 
associated with the scene before us. Look at this lordly park! 
There is nothing about it “but doth suffer a town-change.” It 
is at best but artificial nature, hemmed in by sophisticated court- 
end life. What outrage have these poor sheep been guilty of, 
that. they should be thus doomed to transportation hither, in- 
stead of waking the echoes of our green lanes and untrodden 
hills with the welcome tinkle of their bells ? 

Onward to St. James’s Park, where all is art again. The 
very trees are misnomered to suit the atmosphere of rank and 
fashion. The poor hazel that has often bowed beneath our 
grasp, and dropped its brown fruitage at our feet, pattering on 
the mossy wood-walk like a sudden shower, in our happy 
country rambles, is here a town-made shrub—a “ cupuliferous 
Corylus!" And the twinkling birch, with its light foliage and 
graceful silver stem—the glory of our heaths, and moors, and 
woodsides, is transformed into a Betula! Poor things—strangers 
in a strange land, why should the lords of this modern Babylon 
compel them, as the prince of the eunuchs did of old time the 
Jewish captives, to change their names in accommodation to 
the customs of the place. A nameis the key-note to those pure 
melodies awakened by association, and it can never be altered 
without damage to the music of the mind. 
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But we will be no longer cynics. The blue sky above us, and 
the brisk wind rippling the water at our feet, are God's glad 
creatures altogether. And much that is man’s, too, ealls for 
our gratitude and praise. London, with all its faults, has 
happiness in plenty for the happy—for those who use as not 
abusing its uneqnalled privileges. The heart may find no rest 
amongst the glitter of fashion—nor, like the dove of Noah, was 
it made to settle there. Its ark is Home—home with all its 
endearments,— its hearth, its altar, its closet, and its God; and 
if our walk have taught us nothing else, it has made us doubly 
thankful for the great mercies that light around us there— 
mercies that are new every morning, and fresh every evening. 


THE CRUSADERS BEFORE JERUSALEM. 
(Continued from page $25.) 
Tue towers being at length completed, a day was fixed for 
a general assault. But here we are met by a most characteris- 


tic incident, one which appositely illustrates the spirit of the — 


whole Crusade, and the temper of these champions of the cross. 

Many jealousies and bickerings had taken place among the 
chieftains during the progress of the work. The prelates deem- 
ing that they could not expect the divine blessing without the 
restoration of brotherly Yove and charity, consulted a hermit, 
who dwelt in an ancient and lofty tower, on the summit of 
Mount Olivet, and possessed a great reputation for sanctity. 
By his advice a day was appointed for reconciliation with each 
other, and for entreating the divine blessing on their enterprise. 

On the appointed day, the entire people formed in long and 
slow procession. The bishops with the pall or white and seem- 
less cloak, the mitre, the pastoral staff or crook—the clergy 
in their garments of white, emblematic of the purity of their 
sacred office, with crosses and reliques—the people barefoot, and 
with earth-bent heads—the proud and haughty barons, ~<dis- 
mounted from their chargers,—in this altered guise, the long 
procession wended slowly, like the Israelites before Jericho, 
around the walls of Jerusalem; and then climbing the steep 
ascent of Olivet, about a mile from the city, they visited the 
places pointed out as the scenes of the Ascension and of the Ser- 


mon on the Mount. Sobs and groans were heard, whilst the 
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priests chaunted sadly and solemnly the seven penitential 
Psalms, or raised the swelling cadence of some latin hymn. 
What the hymns chaunted on this particular occasion were, we 
are not informed, but we know that at such times a hymn 
beginning “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi, was very commonly used. 
The following attempted translation can convey but a faint idea 
of the original. 


Sing, my tongue, the mystery 

Jesu’s death, and passion glorious, 
How his blood was shed for me, 

How he rose from death victorious ; 
Sing the sad and crimson tide 
Flowing from his piercéd side, 


He for us on earth was born 
Of a virgin pure and holy, 
Teaching all men—bearing scorn— 
Doing good to sinners solely. 
All the teaching of his creed 
Closed he with a wondrous deed. 


my body—heavenly food 
** Eat it, to your consolation, 
‘‘ Drink indeed is this my blood, 
“Drink it—pledge of your salvation.” 
Heaven-sent faith, if that be near 
All is easy, all is clear. 


Such an holy sacrament 

All our best devotions needeth, 
And the ancient rite, out-spent 

To this glorious new one cedeth, 
Though the senses may rebel 
Faith comes in,—and all is well. 


To the Father, to the Son, 
Honour, blessing, praise, be given 
To the Spirit,—Triune, One, 
Praise on earth, and praise in heaven. 
Equal laud and glory be, 
To the Undivided Three ! 


These were doubtless strange sights and sounds to the 


wondering crowd of Moslems who crowded the walls, whence 
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they mocked the Christians, and heaped all the insult their 
ingenuity could devise on the cross, which they regarded with 
such superstitious veneration. 

Arrived at the Mount of Olives, the procession came toa 
stand, and having visited the places we have named, flocked, 
mute and uncovered, round a man who stood a little raised 
above the rest. He was a small-made short man, of weak and 
contemptible appearance, a contrast to the gigantic, broad, and 
bony barons, who surrounded him. But his eye was keen and 
piercing, and its glance riveted the attention of him on whom 
he fixed it. He begins to speak—every ear is attent, and tones 
of vehement and thrilling eloquence entrance the hearers. 
This is Peter, the Hermit, the soul of the whole Crusade; the 
man who by preaching through the plains of France and Italy, 
had assembled the vast hosts, the remnant of which was now 
before him. Inalast sermon he urged them to consummate this 
their undertaking. Our readers may, perchance, feel some 
curiosity to know the outline of his discourse. With out- - 
stretched finger, he pointed to the city in which their redemption 
had been perfected. He dilated on its glorious beauty, and 
with choking voice, told how the holy places were trodden 
underfoot by the unbelievers, and narrated the savage cruelties 
to which their brethren within ‘the walls were subjected. He 
then drew a comparison between the city before them and the 
- heavenly Jerusalem, and between the Saracens and the ghostly 
foes of man, and shewed that the victory over the former was 
easier to be achieved than that over the latter. In a strain of 
empassioned eloquence, he concluded, by urging them on to 
vengeance on the insulters of tlie cross. After this strange 
scene the procession was reformed, and retraced its footsteps to 
the camp. 

A day or two after this, the general assault was to be made. 
Godfrey perceiving the formidable defences which had been 
erected opposite to his tower, in the course of a single night by 
most incredible exertions, took his tower to pieces, transported 
all the ponderous materials half a mile to the East, not far from . 
St. Stephen's church, to a place which had hitherto remained 
unassailed, where consequently no defences had been erected, 
and where the wall was lower than in other places, and 
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before sunrise the tower was re-erected as compactly as before. 
Great was the consternation of the Moslems, when they awoke 
and discovered the change that had been effected. 

Now dawned the day appointed for the assault. All girt on 
their armour, all as this historian tells us, burning with eager- 
ness either to lay down their lives for Christ, or to win the 
sacred city. In that vast host, we learn, there was not one so 
feeble, through age or infirmity, or so young in years, as not to 
take some share in the attack. The very womon, forgetful of 
their sex and of the delicacy of their frames, put on armour, 
and rushed with enthusiasm to the assault. 

The object of the assailants was to wheel the towers nearer 
to the walls—to fill up the trench,—to throw a light moveable 
wooden bridge from the top of the towers to the walls, and so 
effect an entrance. Others battered the walls with the rams, 
while an uninterrupted shower of stones and darts was kept up 
from the machines. The Christians advanced to the assault 
protected by their shields and by large crates of wicker-work 
which they carried over thefr heads, and plied their bows and 
cross-bows with good effect. Godfrey's tower was higher than 
the walls by the length of an ashen spear, and on its top was 
erected a conspicuous crucifix. Godfrey himself was stationed 
on the top of his tower: he had laid aside the lance, the mace, 
and sword, and his sinewy arm plied the long bow with deadly 
effect. His arrows flew with such force, that they literally 
transfixed the luckless Saracens. Strange stories are told of 
his prodigious feats of personal strength, and it was said, that 
at one stroke he could cleave a Saracen in two from the turban 
to the saddle. 

The Saracens in the meanwhile, hurled on the advancing 
army a storm of darts and stones from their machines. Burning 
beams covered with pitch, sulphur, wax, Greek fire, and other 
combustibles, they cast against the towers to inflame them, but 
the raw hides with which the structures were covered, resisted 
their utmost efforts. To lessen the effect of the battering rams, 
they let down in front of the walls sacks filled with straw and 
chaff, large ship cables, and huge beams, which in some measure 
deadened their force. 

Raimund's tower was a good deal shattered by the stones from 
the machines, and had to be withdrawn awhile from the wall, 
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and the besieged succeeded in setting one of the rams on fire. 
From an early hour in the morning till darkness closed upon 
the scence, the conflict raged without abatement. The Crusaders 
all this time did not relax their efforts in the least, though the 
stones and darts descended on them like a shower of hail, and. 
though the ground was thickly strewn with the dead and 
dying. 

The night was a time of great anxiety to all. The rest which 
the Crusaders so much needed after the labors of the day 
they scarcely took, being occupied in repairing the damage the 


towers had sustained, and in watching against any nocturnal — 


sally. The beseiged were also on the alert, and their patrols 
incessantly perambulated the walls. 

At the first break of day the conflict was renewed with even 
greater rigour than before. The same efforts were made, 
and with nearly the same success as on the preceding day. 
About an hour after noon, wearied with their apparently 
fruitless toil, the Crusaders rather relaxed their efforts, and the 
tower began to totter with the blows which it received. Now 
we meet with one of those semi-miraculous narrations which 
remind us of the credulity of the times of which we read. 
A soldier, how he came there is not known, was seen standing 
on the summit of Mount Olivet, and there waving in the ‘air a 
bright and fiery shield, and encouraging his disheartened 
comrades to persist in their endeavors. The Crusaders thought 
this a miraculous intimation of divine favor, and with renewed 
vigour rushed to the attack. The soldiers, half-dead with 
thirst, were refreshed with water brought them by the women. 
Within an hour’s time the ditch was filled up, and the towers 
brought within a spear’s length from the walls. 

With much difficulty, Godfrey and his companions in the 
towers, succeeded with burning arrows in setting fire to the 
sacks of straw and chaff which had been lowered from the 
wall to break the blows of the ram. The wind was in the 
north, and the smoke was consequently driven full in the faces 
of the Saracens. It blinded them, and drove them for a few 
moments from their posts. Taking advantage of this interval, 
the Crusaders threw their moveable bridge and other beams on 
to the walls from the tower, and a knight, Letald by name, 
was the first to leap on the walls, and raise there the banner 
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of the cross. He was instantly followed by Godfrey, Eustace 
and a multitude of others. The Moslems seeing the ramparts 
in the possession of the enemy, made no attempt to recover 
them, but fled in confusion and dismay. The city, the Sacred 
city, was taken. <A shout of triumph rose. Through the tower 
pressed a swarming crowd of chiefs and soldiers—Tancred—~ 
Baldwin—the two Roberts—were soon upon the walls. Thou- 
sands climbed through a breach the ram had made. The victors 
descended and opened St. Stephen’s gate, through which 
poured an unending horde of savage warriors, in haste, lest 
they should lose their share of plunder and of death. In their 
eagerness many were trodden to death in the narrow passage. 
At three o'clock, on a Friday, the standard of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, floated on the ramparts of Jerusalem. 

All this time, Raimund, who was at the southern extremity 
of the city, was in ignorance of what was taking place upon 
the north. ‘They first discovered it by the increased clamour, 
and by finding the defenders beginning to desert their posts. 
Applying their moveable bridge to the walls, they entered and 
opened the southern or Zion gate. | 

The city was now completely in the possession of the Cru- 
saders, and a most savage and ruthless slaughter began. The 
Franks ferociously pursued the unresisting Saracens—it was a 
massacre rather than a fight. Godfrey himself, to his honor 
be it spoken, did not join in the slaughter, but endeavored 
rather to restrain his followers from their excesses, but in vain. 
Raimund from the south, and the others from the north, 
enclosed the multitude between them, and they spared neither 
age, sex, nor condition. Ere long there was not a street but 
was completely paved with corpses, and the blood was up to 
the pasterns of the horses. 

The site of the Temple, now occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, was separately fortified. Thither a vast multitude had 
fled in the hope of safety, but in vain, for Tancred and his 
followers violently forcing in their way, committed a most 
frightful havoc, and bore thence a vast treasure of jewels and 
of the precious metals, computed at six camel loads, which they 
tore from the columns and the walls. 

The sight was most terrible to behold. Every spot—the 
whole space of the Temple area was deeply covered with 
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corpses and dissevered and mangled limbs; they waded in 
blood to the ancles, and were reeking with it from head to foot. 
Many of the women and others fled to the domed roofs of 
their houses, but there they found no refuge from their mer- 
ciless pursuers. Ten thousand are computed to have perished 
in the Temple and its courts, and an equal number in the city, 
before the first fury of the conquerors was glutted. Then, at 
length from weariness more than any other cause, the slaughteg 
slackened. The rapacious soldiery stripped from private dwell- 
ings an immense booty, in gold and silver, in rare and precious 
silken fabrics from the eastern looms; with horses, mules, and food, 
each supplied himself to his fall pleasure. The leaders secured 
the gates, and provided against a surprise or a recapture. 

A few hours only after the capture of the city, was seen a 
sight unparalleled in the history of war. 

Wading through the torrent of blood the Crusaders assembled. 
They composed their savage passions—they laid down their 
arms, and with an appearance of genuine humility, with clean 
garments and washen hands, with groans and tears, they visited 
the sites pointed out as those of our Lord’s death and burial, 
and the other places regarded as most sacred. One of them 
tells us that his pen is unable to describe the immensity of the 
devotion displayed by the people! Strange infatuation! And 
did they think that the slaughter of thousands upon thousands 
was an offering acceptable to him who taught the creed of 
peace and love. 

Thus, after a siege of eight and thirty days, just three years 
from the starting of the expedition, Jerusalem was taken. The 
after history of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, our limits 
and our design forbid us alike to trace. Suffice it to say, that 
Godfrey was elected king; and that within a month the caliph 
of Egypt, who had advanced with a huge host for the relief of 
the Holy City, was defeated with a loss of ninety thousand men. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem subsisted for but little more than 
eighty years. Then, not even Coour de Lion could recover it 
from the grasp of the redoubted Saladin. 

Thus ends the history of the first Crusade—a strange phase 
of religion truly; but therewithal instructive. May we read 


and profit, 8. Xs 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


THE decease of a great man demands public notice, especially 
by those who are taught so to number their days that they 
may apply their hearts unto wisdom. We have seldom wit- 
nessed an event which has created so general or so powerful 
a sensation as the sudden and affecting death of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. On Friday, the 28th June last, he was in 
his place in the House of Commons, in the full vigour of 
physical and intellectual health: on Tuesday, the 2nd of July, 
he had breathed his last. The circumstances of his melancholy 
end are known to all—a fall from his horse on the afternoon of 
the 29th having terminated fatally after severe suffering, with 
partial intervals only of consciousness. So fleeting, so uncertain, 
is the tenure by which we are here “ joined to the living.” 

Sir Robert Peel, it must be conceded on all hands, was a 
wonderful man. There appear to be three elements in his 
history especially deserving of remark:—his independence— 
his sudden, unqualified and complete conversion to what he con- 
ceived to be his duty; and his unparalleled power of persua- 
sion, amounting apparently to a transfusion of his own 
convictions into the minds of those with whom he acted. 

We believe in Patriotism, without attempting to define 
exactly what it is, or in any way committing ourselves to one 


_ party or another. We regard it only asa love of country 


superior to all other considerations—sometimes eccentric in its 
developments—often wrong, and perhaps as often right; but 
always the same thing in essence. We have ever kept aloof 
from politics, and our praise or censure of this truly great man 
must not be interpreted as in any way compromising our creed 
in this respect. We are to speak of him only as a master- 
mind, without the slightest reference to the character or con- 
sequences of his legislative measures—as a man only, and not 
as a politician. 

Robert Peel was born on the Sth of February, 1788, in @ 
small cottage in the neighbourhood of Chamber Hall, near Bury, 
Lancashire, the then family mansion, which was at the 
time under repair. It is said that he received the foundation 
of his education under the personal superintendence of his 
father. He was then sent to Harrow, where he was a col 
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temporary of Byron, who, in after life, thus spoke of their 


school days :— Peel, the orator and statesman (that was, or is, 


or ought to be) was my form-fellow, and we were both at the 
top of our remove. We were both on good terms; but his 
brother was my intimate friend. There were always great 
hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and scholars—and he 
has not disappointed them. As a scholar, he was greatly my 
superior; as a declaimer and actor, I was reckoned at least his 
equal; as a schoolboy out of school, I was always in scrapes, 
and he never; and in school he always knew his lesson, and I 
rarely—but when I knew it, I knew it nearly as well. In 
general information, history, &e. &c., I think I was his 
superior.” 

Here are indications at this early age of his future greatness, 
“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” And study, af 
this period of his life, was young Peel’s business. Genius made 
Byron a poet, a libertine, an infidel: steady diligence, propriety 
of demcanour, and sound scholarship, made Peel a patriot, a 
philanthropist, and we trust, a devout Christian. The poet died 
a stranger in a strange land, not unadmired, but unbeloved: 
the statesman’s name becomes a “ household word,” and he goes 
down to the grave honored by a nation’s tears, and the honest 
and undissembled eulogies of men of all grades, and of every 
shade of political opinion. 

After leaving Harrow, Mr. Peel went to Oxford, where he 
signally distinguished himself. Designed for a statesman from 
his earliest years, he had no sooner attained his majority than 
he entered Parliament as member for Cashel, which though 
dignified with the name of city, possessed a constituency of 
twelve persons only. So evident were'the tact and talent of 
our young politician, that before the close of the next year 
he was appointed Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and on the 12th September, 1812, was made Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, having previously attained the signal 
honor of a seat in the Council. Hated and maligned as he was 
by the Catholic party in the sister isle, and execrated with 
characteristic obstinacy and bitterness, his policy towards 
them is described as eminently statesmanlike, judicious, and 
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conciliatory. Many of his suggestions for the amelioration and 
relief of this distracted country have since been carried out 
with success, and those calumnies which he so manfully, but 
unsuccessfully, endeavored to disprove, he was spared to outlive, 

It is an important and growing belief among medical men 
that the physical system cannot have free course and develop 
ment except in an atmosphere of proper temperature. Con- 
genial warmth is necessary to the full play of the animal 
energies. And it has been shewn from a careful comparison 
of the weather tables kept at Greenwich, and the statistics of 
mortality in and aroufid London, that the number of deaths 
invariably increases in a large ratio when the thermometer 


_ falls much below forty degrees of Fahrenheit. Now just what 


this warmth is to the body, a happy independence is to the 
mind. Unless the pecuniary circumstances of an individual 
place him above temptation, he cannot, or at all events he will 
not, act with that spontaneity and promptness, which are 
required of him. His vision is obscured, and his convictions 
are often blunted by the fear of consequences. In the case of 
Mr. Peel this stumbling block was entirely removed. His 
father was a man of immense wealth—his personal property, at 
his death, having been sworn at one million two hundred 
thousand pounds; and although this event had not taken 
place at the time of which we are now speaking, the ample 
resources of his son, in possession and expectancy, were such 
as to render him entirely his own master, and allow his ‘honest 
convictions to speak out. In 1811 he had warmly supported 
a series of resolutions on the subject of the currency, brought 


‘forward in opposition to the views he afterwards adopted. 
But when, in 1819, he saw reason to alter his opinion, he had 


no hesitation in confessing his error, and actually voted against 
his own father, who had espoused the opposite cause. “I am 
free to say,” said Mr. Peel, “that in consequence of the evidence 
we received, and our discussions on it, my own opinions with 
regard to the general question have undergone a considerable 
change. Iam ready to avow, without shame or remorse, that 
I went into committee with very different opinions from those 
which I at present entertain. My views on the subject were 
materially different when I voted against the resolutions 
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brought forward in 1811, but, having gone into this enquiry, 
determined to dismiss all former impressions, and to obliterate 
from my memory the vote which I gave some years back, I 
resolved to apply to the subject my undivided and unprejudiced 
attention, and to adopt every inference that authentic informa- 
tion or mature reflection could offer to my mind.” 

This was true manliness. “ Former impressions,” sealed as 
they were by a public vote, were as nothing against the omni- 
potence of facts, discussions, and the evidence laid before a 
committee of enquiry. We donot pretend to understand the 
difficult and complicated question of the currency, but we do 
understand and admire the majesty of that mind which could 
act up to its convictions, in a matter so fraught with unpleasant 
reminiscences, and unprofitable opposition. But this was the 
great characteristic of his life. If he could only lay hold of 
what he conceived to be the truth—and this he seemed to do 
through the power and brightness of an express revelation, 
though really by the patience of severe investigation, and a 
well schooled judgment—if he could but do this, he was im- 
moveable, except as he advanced towards the completeness of his 
victory. 

The next great measure, if we are to estimate greatness by 
the movement it produces in the political and religious world, 
in which we find Mr. Peel engaged, was the removal of the 
Roman Catholic Disabilities in 1829. Weare aware that we 
are here trenching upon dangerous ground, and shall say no- 
thing of the merits or demerits of this undertaking. Our busi- 
ness is entirely with the mental phenomena involved in the life 
of this astonishing man. And here we see these phenomena 
assuming a different character, although working to the same 
great end, the good, real or imaginary, of the commonwealth. 
On the 12th April, 1827, Mr, Peel, with six others, resigned 
office under the late lamented Mr. Canning, because his govern- 
ment was strongly committed to the removal of these very 
grievances; but in less than two years afterwards, on the 5th 
March, 1829, he rose in the House of Commons to propose a 
measure for relieving them. Here, however, his conduct was 
not, as in the other case, the result of any omnipotent convic- 
tion of the abstract truth or justice of these claims,—it was 
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as he himself confessed, entirely a question of expediency. The 
circumstances of Ireland appeared imperatively to demand it, 
The speech in which this declaration was made is very impor 
tant in our parliamentary history, as well as in the personal 
history of Sir Robert Peel, as having been the first emphatic 
avowal of that much-maligned doctrine of “ expediency ” whieh 
has so much contributed to prevent collisions between the 
legislature, the executive, and the people. While, however, 
that Mr. Peel adhered to his objections, in principle, to the 
measure, he did not fail to hold out to the House and to the 
public the hope, that by the passing of the measure, the differs 
ences that had so long prevailed in Ireland might be appeased. 
With the same sense of honor that characterised his conduct 
many years after, when speaking of his share in repealing the 
Corn-laws, Mr. Peel refused to accept the merit of having con- 
ceded Catholic emancipation ; he said, “the eredit belongs &@ 
others, and not tome. It belongs to Fox, to Grattan, to Plum 
ket, to the gentlemen opposite, (the Whigs) and to an illus 
trious friend (Mr. Canning) who is now no more. By ther 
efforts, in spite of my opposition, it has proved victorious.” . If 
subsequently transpired that the Duke of Wellington and Mr 
Peel, having come to the conelusion that emancipation must be 
conceded, found it impossible to persuade the King to give his 
assent: and indeed, up to within a month of their introducing 
the measure, they were not quite sure that they would have 
the authority of the Crown for so doing. Even so late as the 
very day before Mr. Peel proposed the measure in the House 
of Commons, the Duke of Wellington, Lérd Lyndhurst, and 
himself were compelled to tender their resignations—to use 
Mr. Peel’s phrase, “ they retired from Windsor out. of offices’ 

before they could obtain the assent of the King. 

We are too often apt to regard martyrdom in any conee sil 
test of its truth. It would be wiser, perhaps, to consider & 
merely as a proof of sincerity in the victim, though even this 
inference is not always the right one. But we think i@ 
Mr. Peel's case, there could be no doubt that, however mistakem 
he might be, his love of country, his loyalty, and patriotist, 
were the sole causes of those repeated trials—severe and agonia- 
ing as in many cases they must haye been—to which he yolum 
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tarily submitted, for the sake of carrying out his principles. 
The Duke of Wellington spoke advisedly, and with his usual 
sententious cautiousness when he said of him, “I never knew 
aman animated by a more earnest love of truth, a stronger 
sense of justice, or a more invariable desire to promote the pub- 
lic service.” We have seen already how the carrying out of 
these principles brought him, in 1819 into collision with his 
own father, and the party with whom he had hitherto acted. 
The Bill of 1829 cost him infinitely more. To retract the 
most solemn pledges, to confess frankly and’ fully his mistaken 
policy, to forfeit the political esteem, and in many cases, the 
personal friendship of many of his colleagues, to endure the 
unparalleled odium of a vast body of the nation, and lastly, to 
give up, as he was compelled to do, his seat for the University 
of Oxford, to which he had been elected in 1817—were things 
of no little account. Yet they were all counted as nothing by 
this dauntless statesman. Still zealous in the cause of his 
country, he soon after brought forward, and carried through 
against the most vehement and unaccountable opposition, the 
well known act for creating and regulating an organized police, 
in place of the old, defective, and decrepid system of watching. 

In 1830 Sir Robert Peel died, and his son, our present sub- 
ject, succeeded to the baronetey. About‘ this time the Reform 
Bill was brought forward, and though strenuously opposed by 
Sir Robert, was ultimately carried. After many changes in 
the administration, Sir Robert Peel came again into power, 
towards the close of 1841. His scheme for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, which has been described as the culminating point 
of his ameliorating measures, affords another instance of this 
great statesman’s openness to conviction, and ready homage to 
the force of truth, or what he certainly conceived to be such. 
Rising in this house to confront and oppose almost all his for- 
mer friends, he stated most manfully his inability to stand be- 
fore the tremendous array of arguments brought forward by the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, and again sacrificed all that was dearest 
to him in his political life, and very much that affected his 
social and personal interests. 

Of the character of those measures which were furthered or 
opposed by Sir Robert Peel, we hive purposely said nothing; 
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we present him to our readers simply as @ model in one respect 
his anxiety to know the right and do it, fearless of all conse- 
quences. For this, we think, his name deserves a reegrd here, 
and in this respect we commend the study of his life, to all whe 
wish to be really great, and leave the world better than they 
found it, 

On one point touched on in the opening of this sketch, we 
have said little—the amazing power of that persuasive eloquence, 
to which Sir Robert owed the ability to carry out his measures, 
To frame a law, the consent of hundreds is necessary. No man 
but Sir Robert, could have counted his supporters by scores on 
the two measures of Catholic Relief and Free Trade in Corn, 
But all things seemed possible to him ; and his own mind onee 
made up, he had no difficulty in ruling the minds of others. “In 
influence over the House of Commons as a debater,” says @ 
cotemporary, “ Sir Robert Peel was unsurpassed by any speaker 
of his time. Orators who prepare compositions in the closet, 
which they deliver with simulated fervour and labored spon- 
taneity in the Senate, produce speeches, which, when listened 


to, delight for their vivid brilliancy, and which when read, 


charm by the splendour of their diction, and the symmetry of 
their form. Sir Robert Peel, while always bestowing great 
care in the preparation and arrangement of his materials, and 
shaping out with more or less defined purpose the general 
scope of his argument, and the purely rhetorical portions of his 
speeches, aimed always at the attainment of practical and per 
manent results, which militated against their symmetry and 
beauty as works of oratorical art. Sir Robert Peel’s speeches 
were, like himself, practical. Their eloquence consisted in their 
persuasiveness,—in the skill with which the arguments were 
evolved, and in the illustrations, generally familiar and tangible. 
Nowhere will his loss be more deplored than in that House of 
Commons, where he was accustomed to rule by the power of 


his persuasive eloquence, with almost absolute sway.” 


Such was the ‘eloquent orator,’ who has been so lately taken 
from us. A mourning more unfeigned or more general it has 
never been our lot to witness. The voice of God's providence 
in his removal says loudly to us all,—“ Think, Work, and Dare.” 
Let us hear the rod, and Him who hath appointed it. 
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LEARNING AND GOING TO SCHOOL. 


It does not seem that we are much nearer obtaining a catholic 
and comprehensive scheme of Education for the masses than we 
were fifteen or twenty years ago. But the indirect benefits 
arising from the agitation of this question have been consi- 
derable. The meetings, the debates, the speeches, and the 
writings of those who have interested themselves in this im- 
portant matter, have tended very greatly to inform the public 
mind as to the real nature of education. A generation has 
scarcely passed away since it was supposed that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic constituted all that was necessary to fit us for 
our station, ayd enable us with respectability and credit to get 
through the world. With many, indeed, the estimate fell even 
lower; nothing more was required than to pass a certain portion 
of our time within the walls of.a school, going through a 
formal routine of duties, without the necessity of understanding 
more of them than the outward and visible. All the means, 
too, of the very limited knowledge thus acquired, were supposed 
to lie outside the mind. Observation, analogy, judgment—all 
the powers and appliances of our mental and moral constitution 
were so many useless things under this system—our children 
were never taught to observe, to compare, to think, to reason ; 
and they left school encumbered rather than enriched with the 
formal and stereotyped information they had picked up there, 
quite ignorant of any other way of using it than that to which 
they had been accustomed. Twelve times twelve was a dry 
fact: twelve times thirteen, a mere matter of opinion. 

But things are now strangely altered for the better. You 
have only to cast your eye over the scholastic advertisements in 
any magazine or journal, to see that the theories of instruction 
and education are much better understood than formerly. 
Instead of the old array of arts, sciences, and accomplishments, 
you have something about the elimination or discipline of the 
mind. One advertiser acts upon the idea that “a lesson is not 
given till it is received;’ another “combines careful mental 
culture” with a good English and French education. A third 
offers “ Intellectual and religious advantages combined with 
parental care.” In another school “earnest endeavors are made 
to establish the influence of sacred truth on the heart.” Another 
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endeavors “to promote the improvement of her pupils, by 
leading them to think upon, and to understand the subjects they 


are taught;” whilst a bolder candidate than any, “ flatters him- 


self that he possesses more natural methods of mental training 
and discipline than commonly obtain in our private schools.” 

Assuming that our school-masters and school-mistresses ate 
able to cirry out their theories successfully, we have much cause 
to rejoice at this improved aspect of affairs. It is in fact a re 
turn to the sound and rational system taught centuries ago in 
the Sacred Scriptures—a laying aside of the pedagogue for the 
parent—of the didactic formalist, for the friend and associate— 
of set teaching, for pleasant talking—of school routine, for pa- 
rental instruction and discipline. _Knowledge is not to be 
administered like medicine—at stated intervals, or in carefully 
measured doses, but to flow forth spontaneously and perennially. 
What was primarily applied to the knowledge of divine things, 
is equally true of all others—* Thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

We have been agreeably reminded of this change of affairs in 
the educational world by two little works which have been just 
placed in our hands—“ The Observing Eye,”* and “ Pleasant 
Pages, a Journal of Home Edueation, on the Infant Sehool 
System.”+ The history of the first of these works is thus 
given. 

“Most of the following Letters on the Lowest Races of 
Animals, were originally addressed to a young family, in con- 
sequence of questions started by an intelligent boy of about eight 
years of age, whilst rambling one morning amongst wooded 
grounds, interspersed with streams of water. 

“During the correspondence that followed this ramble, the 
works of Cuvier, Roget, Kirby, and many other writers were 
consulted, and their modes of expression frequently borrowed.” 
This little work, then, is a praiseworthy and successful 
atfempt to connect the worlds of mature and of literature-—to 
school, inform, correct, and educate the faculty of Observation, 

* “The Observing Eye, or Letters to Children om the Three Lowest Divisions 


of Animal Life.” London, Jarrold & Sons. 
# London, Houlston & Co. 
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by the accumulated experiences of our real, out-of-door natu- 
ralists, and eventually to lead through nature up to nature's 
God. Nor does the benefit end here; for our author truly 
observes— 
“The study of natural history is found to possess a great 
moral influence over children, supplying them with cheerful 
motives for active employment and intelligent research ; whilst 
the constant display of wisdom and power, found in nature, 
tends to elevate the mind in admiration of the great Creator, 
and to fill the heart with praise. This refining tendency was 
practically understood by a schoolmaster residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, when he promptly remarked, ‘Of all the 
boys committed to my care, I find those lads the least disposed 
to stray into vicious habits, who delight in the study of living 
creatures.” 
We do not wonder at this. Find your children intelligent 
and delightful employment, and they have no inducement to 
“stray into vicious courses.” What, for example, is likely to 
interest them more than such pretty histories as that of the 
Sponge—histories, it should be remembered, all learned originally 
by the pleasant use of an “ Observing Eye.” Many such, our 
readers may find in the delightful little volume before us, but 
with this one we must take a reluctant leave. 
“Let us watch the history of the Sponge’s life, beginning with 
its infant state. Suppose you were standing on a rock in@ 
warm situation, such as by the Pacific Ocean, or the Mediter+ 
ranean Sea, and that this: rock on which you stood, jutted a 
little way into the sea, it is very likely that in such a situation 
you might see whut many an observing person has seen, a pile 
of sponge fastened under the waters on the rock; and as you 
watched it, your eye might every now and then catch sight of 
a little jelly-like looking thing falling from off the side of an 
old sponge, somewhat of the shape.of a pear, but exceedingly 
small. This little thing is called a Gemmule, from the latin 
word Gemma, a bud. You would see there was no shell to 
cover this gemmule, no skin to cover it, but that it looked 
exactly like a clear drop of the white of an egg, without head, 
eyes, ears, stomach, feet, or fins. Instead however of falling to 
the bottom of the sea like a dead thing, you would see that this 
R2 
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little jelly fellow, feeling life in itself, kept itself afloat in the 
waters, and that it immediately began to lift up and down with 
amazing quickness a number of fine threads or spikes, that cover 
more than half of its body, and which are called cilia; these 
cilia the gemmule whirls about most rapidly, making quite a 
hubbub in the water; and then pushing with the roundest part 
of its body foremost, off it swims; and as it moves along, it 
keeps up a perpetual bustle in the water, never ceasing to 
vibrate its cilia, for by them it is evemdrawing food-into its 
body. ~ 

*“ As it swims, it looks as if it did not know what it wanted, 
nor where it was going. But God, its wise Creator, knows, for 
it is He who draws the little sponge gemmule far away from 


ii the old sponge, that it may live in another place, and so spread 
| : the good of its existence over the sides and bottom of the sea. 
off these. live gemmules happen to meet and to strike 


each other, they instantly stop their moving little arms. The 
next moment they turn themselves round and round, and then 
i off they go to work again. After wandering about for three 
15 days, they seem tired of roaming, and the first rock, shell, or 
piece of wood they meet with, they prepare to settle down upon, 


ae and to make it their fixed home.» They begin by fastening the 
ap narrow end of their bodies to the hard substance they have 
ri i found, and all this time, their tendrils or cilia go on making the 
: . q same stir around them; but in a few hours after they have fixed 
i iW themselves tight, their cilia grow quiet, they lay down flat on 
Wi the rock, and never move all their lives long, but rest quietly 
a sucking in the sea water. 


“Very soon after the gemmule has become quiet, a great 
number of dark spots are seen loose in its little clear body. 
These dark spots are the fibres of the sponge beginning to grow 
in the live jelly, and the fibres are made of flint, lime, and horn; 
which three substances the cilia had drawn into the body of the 
gemmule out of the sea water. 

“ These little spots of sponge soon join together like net-work, 
and make a sort of frame-work or skeleton for the live jelly to 
rest upon. Our bones make a frame-work or skeleton for our 
fiesh and muscles to rest upon, and as our bones grow, our flesh 
increases ; 80, as the sponge’s frame-work grows in the gemmule, 
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_ its live jelly grows too, and the jelly fills all the tubes and holes 
of the sponge, and even covers quite over the outside of the 
sponge. 

“When the jelly is much grown, and the sponge much grown, 
a great many fine spikes are sometimes seen to shoot out of the 
sides of the sponge tubes: it is supposed these fine spikes are 
made to grow in the inside of the tubes, to prevent the weight 
of the growiug sponge from pressing too heavily upon the live 
animal jelly. All round that part of the sponge which is 
fastened on the rock, you may see a clear rim of jelly spread 
out; and when two sponges grow so close that these rims touch 
one another, they immediately grow together, and make one lump. 

‘“ Some men have tried to take hold of the living jelly of the 


sponge, in order to see what it is like, but they are always dis- — 


appointed, for as soon as it is taken off the sponge, it turns to a 
kind of thick oil or glue, and soon dries up. 

“ As the sponge grows on the rocks, it throws up many round 
heads with large holes on the top. The sides of a sponge you can 
see are full of little holes or pores, it is by these little holes that 
the sponge draws the sea water into its substance, and after 
letting the water run through the whole mass of its body, the 
living creature seems to vomit out what it does not want, 
through the large holes at the top, and often sends the water 
out with such force, that it has been seen to rise up in the air 
like a little fountain. A small piece of live sponge placed in a 
basin was seen, by the help of a microscope, to throw out this 
water for five hours together; after which, as if it were tired, 
it stopped to rest for a time.” 

We give a hearty weleome to Mr. Newcombe’s “ Pleasant 
Pages.” The idea is a happy one. 

“The book, if regularly read by the parent to his child, at 
their morning meal, would render him his Daily Instructor. It 
would, every morning, supply the child with a new idea, and 
set his mind in motion for the day, promoting its exercise and 
growth. May it thus become a familiar and welcome guest 
looked for and required by children, as much as they require 
their ‘daily bread !’—and may the Author be allowed, for many 
years, the privilege of assisting parents in their most sacred 
function—the training of their offspring !” 
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This, again, is a literal carrying out of the fine Mosaic precept 
already referred to, and a practical remembrance of that golden 
truth—‘“ Man doth not live by bread alone.” And admirably 
does our author understand the appetites of children, observing 
at. the same time, a very proper regard to their health. His 
dietary is plain, wholesome, And nourishing. There is a sim- 
plicity and naturalness about the work that cannot fail to make 
it deservedly popular, while the moral elicited from each con- 
versation is admirable. 

What a truthful touch winds up the lesson on soft-bodied 
animals. The family group consists in this instance of Mamma, 
Lucy, Willie, Ion, and Ada. 

“M. Tell me another soft-bodied animal. 

Aslug. 

W. A periwinkle. 

fon. A mussel. 


Ada, A s-e-e-ep. 
M. No, Ada. Ask Ion, and he will tell you as you go 


home, why we do not call the sheep, a soft-bodied animal. See 


which of you can find out a large number of these animals by 
next Tuesday. 

Z. Tl try and find six. 

Jon. I'll find out ten. 

W. Tl find out a Aundred !” 

How few writers would have dared to be so natural—and how 
few could if they wished it, be so telling. Here again is 4 
lovely picture—fresh and warm, and heart-cheering, and finished 
by a master’s hand, though painted avowedly for children. 

“Tam going to tell you about Mr. Ganeall’s house. When 
your aunt Mary and I were children, your grandfather lived 
next door to him. His father built that house. There were 
fourteen windows in front, and a pretty doorway with steps to 
it. There was a long path leading to the doorway, with a row 
of trees omeach side; and there was a broad green lawn, with 
a pond and fountain in the middle of it. At the back of the 
house, there was a fine flower-garden, another green lawn, @ 
shrubbery, an orchard, and a kitchen-garden. | 

“Oh! it was a beautiful place, and we liked it because it was 
always so quiet! Mr. Ganeall never asked us to come and 
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see him, for he did not like children, so we used to sit, on sum- 
mer afternoons, on half-holidays, and look over the palings. 

“ We would often sit still and look—for an hour. The yellow 
light of the sun would steal in quietly amongst the dark leaves 
of the shrubbery, and slily brighten them up. Then it woald 
come out through the trees, and spread itself over the lawn. 
Then, lanky shadows of branches, and thick shadows of leares, 
would show themselves on the grass, and wave backwards and 
forwards, as the wind moved the trees. Ah! but the wind only 
moved them gently! It was afraid to be rude, and makea 
noise there! so it only made a breezy sound, and rustled the 
leaves to make them sing ‘Hush! It knew that it hadno right 
to be out on a sunny afternoon, especially in so very quict a 
place. 


over the flower-beds quietly. The sparrows just shook them- 
selves in the dust, and hopped about without chirping a sound. 
All we heard, was the buzz of some sleepy old bee, or some idle 


grasshopper’s ‘ crick.’ ' Even the little brown spaniel, who lived 


in the house, and had to go into the shrubbery and back agai 
for something, left the path, and trod with his soft feet on the 
velvet grass; and, instead of barking at us and wagging his 
tail, he looked up, and passed on with his nose to the ground. 
So everything seemed to be dozing, and sleepy, except when 2 
great saucy crow, who was flying high over our heads, squalled 
out, and made a loud ‘ Kar-r-r-r!’ as much as to say to us ,‘ How 
do you like that 2” 

“ And, that was why we liked the place—because it always 
seemed so still. It seemed as if nobody lived there, for 
Mr. Ganeall was in the city all day.” 

But we are not doing justice to this admirable little work by 
such brief extracts. In another part of this number, we give 
one of these conversations entire, the sly but graceful satire of 
which is not its least recommendation. 

In conclusion, we not only recommend all parents and teachers 
to possess themselves of this cheap and “ pleasant” little work, 
but to make that use of it which the author so heartily desires. 


“For there, eyery one was quiet. The white butterflies flew | 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S LIGHT. 


** How vain the Christian name, 
If still vou live in sin: 
A lamp, and wick, and flame, 
No drop of oil within.” —Mc.Cheyne. 


THE sphere of influence around individual believers we know 
differs according to circumstances, but still there is a circle 
surrounding each one of them, in which, in obedience to the 
Saviour’s command, they are to let their light shine. It is a 
command, we fear too often overlooked by Christians, though 
one of no slight importance: one alike addressed to the young 
and to the old; to the wealthy and to the indigent; to those in 
health and to those in sickness. 

To you, dear young friends, in whose spiritual welfare we are 
warmly interested, we would say, let your light shine before 
men. Having made your decision to be on the Lord’s side— 
having joined yourself to his people, and taken your stand under 
his banner—think not that all is done that needs to be done. 
No, you have as yet but commenced your Christian course ; you 
have but just lighted that lamp on which your constant care is 
to be bestowed ; you have obtained but the first supply of oil, 
which will want constantly renewing. The flame has but began 
to burn,—it will require hourly diligence lest it grow dim and 
obscure, for this is never to be permitted; it is never to be 
allowed to grow so faint as to be alone discernible by yourself 
—it is to shine “before men”—to be seen by all around you. 
Your christian life is to be no secret profession, it is to be “ known 
and read of all men”—to be plainly visible to all that you 


“have been with Jesus.” 


Do you ask the way and manner in which this is to be shewn? 
We would reply, in each, in every point of your life and 
character, both positively and negatively. Let it be seen that 
if you once drew happiness and joys from the world, you seek 
them not there now ; that if you once valued its pleasures 
honors, you have now found those that you prize far, far more 
highly, and which are affording you purer and more lasting 
sources of enjoyment. 

Let it be seen by the diligent cultivation of your own heart. 
If unholy tempers and passions once reigned there, let the all- 
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subduing influences of the Spirit be manifested in their subjuga- 
tion: let it bear no longer the impress of the earthy, but of the 
heavenly. Study and dwell upon the life of Christ until you feel 
the indwelling corruptions giving way, the powers and affections 
of your soul becoming absorbed in the contemplation, and the 
energies of your mind bent wholly on the attainment of spiritual 
blessings in Christ Jesus. 

Let it be seen in your love for the word of truth, in your 
making that blessed volume your chief counsellor and guide: 
other studies you may pursue and find delight in, but let this 
be the crowning one of all, let it be joined with serious medita- 
tion and humble fervent prayer: let your readings of it ever 
be prefaced with this petition, “Open thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law!” “Give me 
understanding,” says the psalmist, “and I shall live;” so when 
a.spiritual understanding and perception of divine truth are 
given you, you will live the life of faith. There must be close 
secret communion with God; for as the dew comes down when 
all nature is at rest—when every leaf is still—so the unseen 
influences of the Spirit descend in the secrecy and solitude of 
the closet: it is there that you must spend many a waiting 
hour—and there that you must spend many a pleading, wrest- 
ling hour—there you will find an ever abundant supply of oil 
for your lamp, readily and freely given to those who come 
without money and without price. 

Let there be, too, on your part, a visible anxiety that others 
should be made partakers of the same spiritual blessings as 
vourself; let there be efforts made in your own family, the 
neighbourhood in which you dwell, and even in the world at 
large, for the diffusion of the gospel of peace ; let your prayers 
ascend, that the outcasts of Israel, and the heathen among the 
Gentiles, may speedily be brought into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Remember that it must be with no flickering flame that the 
light is to burn, it must be unwavering and steady. The world 
must not at one time reign within, and Christ at another. He 
will have no half-heartedness. No, the whole, the entire heart, 
_ must be his, and his claims must ever assert their predominance: 
bear this ever in mind, and if anything would intervene between 
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the Saviour and your soul, cast it aside as one of the “ weights” 
the apostle alludes to in his epistle to the Hebrews, and so with 
greater ease you will find you are able to pursue your course 
heavenward, keeping your eye ever fixed upon the goal. Think 
often of the end of your journey, and think, too, often of its 
commencement ; think of the state of sin and misery you once 
were in, and ask yourself what drew you thence? What was 
it but love divine—saving love? What of your own had you to 
recommend you to this love? Nothing, nothing but sin and 
want. Oh! the depths of theriches of the love of God! Never 
until we arrive in glory can we fully understand and estimate 
its fulness. 

It was said of Rienzi, the last of the oman Tribunes, that 
when surrounded by all the pomp and state to which his office 
entitled him, he still preserved in his most private apartment, 
the humble furniture which he had in his room when only the 
innkeeper’s son: he was anxious to remember the state from 
which he had risen, and in order that he might think of it 
when shut out from the busy world around, and when a few of 
his moments were devoted to reflection, these relics were 
preserved and were placed before him. 

And to you, my young friends, I would say, Do you think of 
the state from which you have arisen, and compare it with that 
in which you now are? Let your retrospective glances be 
frequent, and you will find, if they be made in a right spirit, 
that they will be one means of keeping you humble, stimulating 
your gratitude, and inflaming your love, and so your light being 
drawn from on high, it will burn clearly, brightly, and steadily, 
increasing day by day, until the end of your pilgrimage here 
below, when the bridegroom shall appear for his waiting ones, 
when he will go in with them and the door shall be shut. 

Pp. J. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S STORY. 

ZI. Mamma, you said we were to bring for our lesson am 
animal without any backbone; so Willie has brought a White- 
Cabbage Butterfly in his pocket handkerchief. 

M. That will do. Put it under a wine-glass, on the table. 
I think that, to-day, instead of teaching you myself, I will make 
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the Butterfly give you his own history. You may ask him any 
question you please. 

W. That will be a famous plan! Now, Sir Butterfly, we 
shall keep you prisoner for half-an-hour. You are to givea 
faithful account of yourself, and answer all questions in a re- 
spectful manner. And, if you do this to our satisfaction, we 
will give you your liberty again. 

Ion. And perhaps a piece of sugar too. But, mamma! how 
is he to speak ? 

M. Oh, very easily. To be sure, he does not know the 
English dialect, but he can tell me in the butterfly tongue, and 
I will interpret. 

Butterfly. Iam A CABBAGE BUTTERFLY ! 

W. Yes, we all know that. 

M. it is not good manners to interrupt him; he will be 
frightened. 

Butterfly. And I am as much a gentleman as any butterfly 
with red and gold wings, for I never demean myself by domg 
anything in particular. I fly about like a merry fellow as soon 
as the sun has aired the day, and the flowers are opened to re- 
ceive visitors: and a very happy time I have too, except when 
certain rude boys come slily behind me, with their caps in a 
their— 

W. Just please to keep to the subject before you, sir, if you 
want ever to get out of that glass again. We want the history 
of your birth and life. 

B. Solwill. I cannot boast of having been born in a very 
genteel place, but it was not my fault. 

Ada. Ask him if he was “ born in a bower.” 

B. No. I was born on a leaf. There were a number of 
little eggs on it, close together, looking just like pins’ heads. 
One of these eggs must have been my sleeping apartment, for 
I know that after having dwelt in it for some time, the sun 
shone on me and my brothers until we were so warm that we 
woke up, and set out to seek more comfortable quarters. I have 
heard people say that the sun was “hatching” our eggs and 
bringing us to life, but I don’t understand that, and do not 
believe it. | 

Jon. What little butterflies you must have been! How 
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curious you must have looked—one hundred of you flying away 
together! 

B. Oh! Do you not know better than that? We werenot 
born Butterfites, we were all very tiny caterpillars, with long 
rows of little feet, and large heads. I soon found, too, that I had 
a mouth, and jaws, but my mouth, instead of being placed in 
my head this way, —, like the mouths of your backboned 
animals, was placed so, | , and my jaws, instead of moving up 
and down like yours, opened and shut sideways. You should 
have seen me using them on a cabbage! Eating, with me, was 
at first only an occasional exercise; but at last I felt a passion 
for the work. My companions and I never seemed tired of it, 
Could you in one day eat food twice the weight of your ~~ 

W. No. 

B. Well, then, Z did, and digested it too. But that is no- 
thing! I have read in one of Dr. Carpenter's books of a number 
of sikworms, which, in their eggs, only weighed half-an-ounce 
altogether :—but, when they were full grown, they managed to 
eat four thousand ounces of mulberry-leaves in a day! 

Ion. Then each one, in a day, ate four thousand times as 
much as its body once weighed! I have been thinking, sir, that 
you must have grown rather quickly. 

B. I should think we did, indeed! we often burst our skins 
because they were not large enough, and had new ones. I 
changed my skin seven times! 

I. Mamma, are we to believe what he is saying ? 

M. Yes, it is quite true. 

B. At last we found our appetites failing us. All my friends 
had grown to such a size, that I did not know them. Some of 
them, I saw, began to hang up their bodies by little threads; 
and I observed a new skin growing all over them—head and 
body—until it quite covered them, and shut them up. This 
skin appeared green at first, but, in time, it hardened and 
became a sort of shell, something like a coffin. Soon afterwards 
the same accident — to me, and I became as crusty 85 
they were. 

W. Ah! I can tell you what was the matter. You were 
changed into a chrysalis. 

B. Iam quite in the dark as to what I was, or where I was. 
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It was very dark inside, until one day a part of my shell opened. 
Oh! then I found out strange things! I had new eyes, with 
which I saw my new thin body wrapped up in four very thin 
wings. I had six long legs, two long “antenn” on my head, 
two “palpi;” and instead of my old mouth, a beautiful curly 
trunk. No more cabbage-leaf! Such a mouth was not made to 
eat that. I fly from one garden to another, dip my tube far 
down into the flowers, and suck up their sweetest juices. If you 
will let me out on the lawn, I will then shew you how I do it. 

L. Ohno,sir! we cannot spare you yet. We want, more 
particularly, to observe your different parts, and to find out what 
division you belong to. 

B. Well, then, notice first my body. You see I am not 
troubled with any such thing as a “ backbone,” but my skin ts 
hardened to keep the body in shape. 

Ion. Yes, and I have been noticing that your skin is not all 
in one piece, but it is divided, and forms Kittle hoops all round 
you. 

B. Ah! This is much better than having a backbone. No- 
tice how I can twist my body about. 

W. Isee! it is because these hoops are jointed together. 

I. And they make an outside framework. 

B. Some of my friends have very large horny rings. The 
beetles, and the locusts, the grasshoppers, crickets, bees, and 
wasps. We have, too, some very distant relations which have 
shelly rings round their bodies, such as the lobster, and others. 

W. I think that is enough. Now, we will make a lesson 
about you. Now, Lucy, write down—lIst. “ His body has an 
outside—no, say external—skeleton, made of a number of jointed 
rings, which do not consist of bone, but of horny, or shelly 
substance. 

B. And, Miss Lucy! Please to look at me again. You may 
write down that I have siz legs. Some people in our division, 
the spiders, have eight. The crabs and lobsters have fen. And 
some nearly a hundred legs; but none have less than siz. 

W. Pray, sir, what colour is your blood? Red ? 

B. T never heard of such a thing! Do you think I could be 
so nasty ? My blood was of a beautiful green colour when I was 


a caterpillar. Now it is a greenish white. 
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_ 4. Thank you, that will do nicely. We only wanted tom. 
“ description.” 

Lesson 2. The 
dat. A BODY with an external, skeleton consisting of rings 
made.of horny or shelly substance;and jointed together, 

2nd. Lies, never.jess than sia'in mumber....- 

3srd. BLoon, of a greenish white colour. | 

B. But let me tell yousbout amy. eompound. 
vessels. I'll surprise you! 

ZL. No, thank you. That is-saffcient, We only 
hear of those three parts. 
division ? 

“Jointed Animals.” 

L. 
This diviston includes the Bee, the Fly, the 'Gnat,the— ©) 
B. I will tell you some names: “Papilio Brassica,” “Gem 
tlemen of the class Arachnida,” of the class Crust— | 
WwW. Thank you but we woud rather not her them inti 
We will write out their names onthe nursery wall... ‘ii 

B. But then, you won't. know their addresses. 

Ton. We shall know that in time. Now I will let:-youout, 
sir. Shall 1. 
piece of sugar? 

pony step Would. you. like “a drap af 
beer ?” 

B.. Bah! How can you. gentlemen! Come 


Enquiries and Correspondence 
ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES, at p. 390.000 
12. Recoynition in Heaven. 
_ “SHALL we know each other in heaven?” is the question 
proposed by Elizabeth. Permit me to attempt a brief reply- 
The conclusion to which I have come is, that those who have 
known each other in this world, will know each other in the next, 
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The chief difficulty, perhaps, and almost the only objection in 
reference to this conclusion, is truly stated by your correspon- 
dent;—“that our happiness would be liable to interruption, 
should we miss any of our beloyed relations or friends from the 
number of the redeemed.” This may be met by the considera- 
tion, that so clearly shall we see, and so fully shall we realize 
the divine wisdom, goodness, and justice; and so completely 
shall we be “satisfied” that nothing shall .mar.or diminish our 
happiness: we shall see with other eyes, and reflect with other 
emotions upon what God does then, and therefore shall find 
matter for praise in much which is now obscure and difficult: 
we shall then Anow what we now believe, “that He is clear 
when He judges,” and this will be enough, for not natural 
feeling but principle will then control us. 

All objections against the doctrine of mutual recognition here- 
after, seem to arise from wrong views of that state; we Teason 
as if heaven were earth, or, as if everything would be removed 
from heaven which can pain us here. Neither seems true; for 
much that we feel here, we shall not. experience there, and 
much that pains us here, will not.distress us:there. Our will 
and that of God are sometimes discordant now, and therefore 
we are sorrowful; but there will be perfect: harmony between 
them then, and therefore we shall be happy. 

To support of the opinion maintained, let me submit, the 
following facts for consideration;— | 

1. I can find no Scripture assertion the contrary, 

2. There is no loss of comseious personal identity on. a soul’s 
removal to heaven; and if Stephen knows that he is the same 
Stephen who was stoned to.death, why should he not know 
that Paul is that same man, at whose feet his murderers laid 
their garments? 

3. The saints in heaven are described by their experience 
when on earth. Ree, vii. 14. 

4. Their life and character. here decide their position, and 
the degree of their glory hereafter. 


5. No known advantage results from supposing glorified 
saints eternally strangers to each other, but many from their 
mutual recognition. 

6. The parable in Luke xvi 19—B1, favors it. 
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7. The narrative in Matt. xvii. 1—4., also favors it. If 
saints on earth know saints from heaven, why should saints in 
heaven not know each other? 

8. The entire account of the judgment, contained in Matt, 
xxv. J1—46, seems to render belief in mutual recognition 
hereafter necessary. 

There on a green and aide mount, 
Our weary souls shall sit; 
And with transporting joys recount, 


The labors of our feet. 
B. 


ERRATA.—p. 528, 1. 4 from bottom for “ Now’’, read * Not.” 
p. 330, 1. 10 for** Father,” read “ fathers.” 


¢ 
Mr. Eprror.—In answer to “Elizabeth’s” enquiry, I would 
quote the homely but apposite reply of a poor woman to the 
question “ Shall we know each other in heaven?” “To be sure 
we shall,” said she; ‘‘do you think we shall be greater fools 
there, than here?” 
To this, I have only to add the more logical argument, on 
which my own belief in the affirmative is founded. 
Heaven is a social state. 
A social state implies mutual knowledge. 
This knowledge is more likely to include friends than 
strangers. 
Ergo. We shall know our friends. 
Yours, B. B. 


Dear S1r,—The question of Elizabeth is one to which my 
mind has often been directed, and I will now lay before you 
the conclusion I have reached, with the reasons which led to it. 

I have no doubt about our recognition in heaven. To sup- 


pose that we shall not know each other there, will be to sup 


pose that we shall hereafter lose a faculty we here possess—that 
of Memory, while the fact that we shall have to give an account 
of ourselves to God, proves that memory will be increased 
rather than diminished. 

Another reason for supposing we shall know one another in 
heaven, is found in the fact that Christianity supplies every 
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rational want of our nature, and brings consolation under all 
circumstances. Do we ever part with a friend without the 
hope and expectation of meeting again; and when death 
separates, is there not found, even in the unrenewed mind, an 
almost intuitive anticipation of eternal re-union: this desire is 
both natural and right in itself; and can God have implanted a 
principle in our nature, which he does not intend to gratify? 

The language of Scripture seems rather to take all this for 
granted than to prove it. Was not this the truth which com- 
forted David on the loss of his child, when he said “I shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me?” Did not Jesus mean 
it to form an element of happiness, when he promised that we 
should hereafter sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of God? Yet how little should we enjoy the 
prospect did we not hope to know them. 

And lastly, does not St. Paul most plainly refer te this truth 
in comforting the Thessalonian converts. He tells them not to 
sorrow as those without hope, “For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.” O, how little would this comfort us for 


the loss of departed friends, did we not expect to recognise 
those we love among the radiant throng! 


I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
C. A. L. 


NEW ENQUIRY. 


13. Death as consequent on sin. 


Dear Srr,—I have always been led to believe that before the sin 
of Adam, there was neither suffering nor death in the world. The 
curse then brought on all men, according to the creed of my early 
days, extended to every creature, irrational as well as rational; and 
itis only of late years that I ever thought of doubting this dogma, 
My first idea of doing so arose from conversing eee 
- friend, who told me that he possessed evidence opposed to my f 
Opinions ; and certainly there seem to be good grounds for his as- 


sertion, that an extensive destruction of life prevailed in thie earliest 
periods of the world’s history, long before Adam was placed upon it. 
Can this be the case ? Yours, 


PARVULUS. 
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' MEMOIR OF R. H. SHEPHERD. 

WeE owe it to our readers to furnish some account of an old friend 
and correspondent, the Rey. R. H. Shepherd, late of Chelsea, whos 
earliest contributions to our Magazine are dated more than forty 
years since, and who within the last twelve months has favored ws 
with his counsels and an occasional paper. 

Richard Herne Shepherd was born of highly respectable parents, 
in the county of Oxford, on the 25th of August, 1775. He was the 
youngest of nine children; and by his talent and industry was 
enabled to be a great comfort to his parents in their declining years 
In his early life he became the subject of Divine grace, under the — 
preaching of those distinguished men who at that time officiated at 
the Lock Chapel. “And to the ministry of the Rev. Thomas Scot, 
the distinguished Commentator, which he began to attend in 1790, 
be always expressed himself as under most weighty obligations, not 
only for the deep impressions of Divine things which he received ml- 
der his powerful preaching, but also for the solid and enlightened 
views of Christian trath with which that man of God had imbued the 
novitiate of his Christian life. 

As a young Christian, he became remarkable for his ardent zeal if 
the cause of Christ. He had felt the power and the sweetness of the 
gospel in his own heart, and he longed to impart his convictions and 
his feelings to others. While in fellowship and office in the chur 
under the pastoral care of the Rey. E. A. Dunn, he developed, with 
two or three other individuals, powers for great usefulness, and 
especially in the work of preaching and expounding the Scriptures. 

In process of time, he was regularly ealled to minister on the Lord's 
day for some of the most respectable ministers of Christ in and about 
the metropolis. At the late Mr. Townsend’s, at Rotherhithe, and # 
Orange-street Chapel, he was more than acceptable,—he was evel 
popular, and, what was far better, eminently useful, Previously 0 
this, by the efforts of a devoted circle of godly ministers and private 
Christians, Old Ranelagh Gardens, which had been closed as a place 
of public amusement, had been rented as a preaching station, and 
there, very speedily, great interest was awakened by the 
preaching of the word. Among the preachers who officiated in tis 
new sphere, there was one who was listened to with special imteret, 
and who was destined to becomie the fature pastor of the rising 
chureh. This preacher was the Rev. Richard Herne Shepherd, whe 
received the call of the little flock, and who drew around him a circle 
of pious and zealous friends, who established Sunday schools, sik 
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visiting societies, and otherwise demonstrated the existence of a living 
and active faith, From these small beginnings sprang the elegant 
and commodious place of worship, now known as Ranelagh Chapel. 
Here Mr. Shepherd put forth an energy in the undertaking which 


surprised the entire district, and which will prove a lasting monu- 


ment of his Christian zeal and devotedness to the service of his Divine 
Lord and Master. There are many who can bear witness to the fact 
of the large assemblies which flocked to the New Sanctuary, and to 
the good which resulted from the faithful and energetic preaching of 
the word. In July, 1818, the chapel was opened for Divine worship, 
and for many years was one of the best attended chapels in the 
district. When his powers began to fail, Mr. Shepherd, with a judg- 
ment rarely to be found, wisely suffered this beautiful sanctuary to 
pass into other hands, and without a particle of jealousy or contracted 
fecling, rejoiced to see it consecrated to the interests of the English 
branch of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Those who saw him resign his charge, and transfer his place of 
worship to his Presbyterian friends, cannot but admire and commend 
the state of mind which he displayed. It was calm, and holy, and 
thoughtful ; and proved how humbly he listened to the voice of the 
Master, when, by the events of his providence, he called on him to 
give place to others. It was the holy humility that was content to 
say, “IIe must increase, but I must decrease.” 

But he did not quit his favorite work, when he ceased to be the 
pastor of Ranelagh Chapel. His was a green old age, even to the 
last; and the Christian pulpit retained all its attractions for him, ever 
to the hour of his mortal seizure, 

Nor was it only in his public ministrations that he aimed at use- 
fulness. As a writer he did great good ; and in the unostentatious 
character of his Christian walk and conversation, all took knowledge 
of him as a follower in deed and truth of his Divine Master. A young 
friend, who for many years enjoyed his acquaintance, furnishes the 
following beautiful sketch of his home-piety. 

“Tle was a man of considerable talent, of eminent and distinguished 
piety, cheerful and amiable in his disposition, illustrating by his every- 
day life the happy-making character of the religion he professed. It 
Was a spiritual luxury to be in his company. His conversation was 
always lively, and such as tended to edification. During the last ten 
years we were intimately acquainted, and I do not know that I can 
call to remembrance a single interview, or a single conversation which 
to my mind was not in itself a demonstration of his inward 
Spirituality. 
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“TI shall never forget being with him at the bedside of a departed 
relative, as he read and commented upon Eph. ii. especially verses 
4—8, ‘God who is rich in mercy,’ &c. He was always happy in his 
expositions, but then he seemed as it were to breathe the atmosphere 
of heaven, and to give a marvellous emphasis to the loving utterances 
of the God of all grace. His prayer on that occasion was peculiarly 
earnest and saintly ; he seemed at home with God. : 

“ His public discourses were characterized by deep affection as wel 
as by a persuasive eloquence. The love of Christ was his favorite 
theme. Although truly faithful in his ministrations, he was @ 
alluring rather an alarming preacher. The exhibition of redeeming 
love, and the glories of the heavenly state, were subjects upon which 
he delighted to dwell. If for a moment he conducted his hearers 
Sinai, it was only on the way to Calvary where he always loved ® 
linger. His loss will long be deplored by a numerous circle, and his 
acts of private friendship long remembered by those who like myself 
shared the honor and privilege of his acquaintance.” 

Up to the time of his last illness he had been actively engaged in 
preaching twice, and, on some occasions, three times, on the Sabbath, 


In Ranelagh Chapel he preached for the last time on the 12thof 


December ; at Orange-street Chapel on the 24th of March, andi 
the evening of the same day, at Horseferry-road Chapel. 

His first serious indication of failing strength was on the 28th of 
March, when he appeared to be very ill. But, on the 29th, such was 
his energy, he attended the funeral of an infant at the Brompwa 
Cemetery, and performed the service ; and in the evening of the same 
day, being Good Friday, addressed a class of thirty young persons, # 
his own house, from 1 Peter ii, 21—25, in connexion with Isaiah till 
with unusual pathos and appropriateness. He pressed on the youth 
ful circle, after speaking to them tenderly on the sufferings of Chris 
the importance of cultivating the spirit of meekness, in their inter 
course with their parents, brothers, sisters, and school-fellows. H® 
reminded them also of the uncertainty of life, and the probability that 
some of them might be called away in youth. He entreated them # 
give their hearts to God; so that whether removed from earth ® 
youth, or spared to maturer age, they might be safe for etermily, 
Tottching on the subject of prayer, he pleaded with the young people, 
not to be discouraged for the want of words in their approaches # 
God, “though,” said he, “the words you utter may be 80 poor 
mean that you would feel ashamed of them before your fellow 
creatures, yet if they are prompted by earnest desire, they will be 
approved and accepted of God.” One who was present at this service 
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observed afterwards, that “ Mr. Shepherd could not have been more 
earnest had he known that it would have been the last opportunity 
afforded him for seeking the salvation of immortal souls, and for testi- 
fying to the glory and grace of his Divine Lord.” All present were 
surprised at the energy displayed on this occasion, more especially as 
the aged servant of Christ was so exhausted as to be unable to give 
out the hymns, though he selected the last. 

On the day following he felt so unwell as to send for his physician, 
who pronounced the attack to be one of jaundice. His strength from 
this time gradually declined ; and, on May the 8th, he said to one 
who visited him, “ The great thing is preparation.” On Thursday the 
9th of May, he said to his youngest son, “I know in whom I have 
believed ; I am very unworthy— sa 


‘Nothing in my hand I bring.’” 


He then quoted part of a hymn, respecting the intercession of 
Christ, which he said had often given him great comfort : 


“ This instant, now, I may receive 
The answer of his powerful prayer ; 
This instant, now, by Him I live, 
Klis prevalence with God declare, 
And soon my spirit in his hands 
Shall stand where my Forerunner stands.’” 


Through the whole of his last hours he evinced great patience and 
resignation, though his sufferings were most acute. The languor and 
Weakness were so great that he was unable to speak long together ; 
anil this accounts for the remarks he made being often very brief. 
Alluding at one time to the pain he had suffered, he remarked : “TI 
do not like to call it acony, I think that can be applied only to the 
Saviour’s sufferings ; but my pain has been very great.” He observed, 
several times, “ How merciful is it that my consciousness has been 
preserved !” and here he alluded with great feeling to the circum- 
stances connected with the death of his old friend, Mr. Dunn, and also 
of Mr. Bickersteth. Letters of sympathy from his select friends, and 
one especially from Dr. Morison, greatly cheered and comforted him. 

During a great part of the last few days of his life, he appeared to 
be in constant communion with his God.’ He fully experienced the 
words of his own sweet hymn : 

“ Mark the weary pilgrim walking 
Near to Jordan's fearfal streams, 


With his heart and Jesus talking, 
Canaan's glory on him beams. 


wa 
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Now his journey past retracing, 
Sins and mercies mark the road; 

Now, the promises embracing, 
These ensure his rest with God.” 


On the last Sabbath, he suffered much through the whole day, and, 
towards evening, he called his beloved wife and daughters to his 
bed-side, with the greatest composure and solemnity, telling them he 
had “ been waiting all day” for a suitable opportunity to speak to 
them, and had wished to gather all his family around him ; but he 
found he must not wait any longer, therefore they must tell the rest 
all he said. And first, addressing his wife, he remarked : “We me 
in very different circumstances fifty-four years ago,” alluding tothe 
anniversary of their wedding-day, which had just returned ; and after 
a slight reference to his sufferings, he said, “ The will of the Lord ke 
done!” adding, “ you have been an invaluable wife to me—‘a prudent 
wife is from the Lord.’” He then was obliged to pause for a few 
moments, and, making a renewed effort, said to his children present, 
“You have been all good children ; not so of yourselves, but by the 
grace of God. Live in unity and godly love. Keep close to God, 
and he will never forsake you.” He then appeared quite exhausted, 
and said no more at that time ; but several sweet sentences, which 
dropped at intervals from his lips, evinced that his soul was in perfect 
peace, resting wholly upon Christ ; his confidence firm and unshaket. 

On Monday, May the 13th, he said to his youngest son, the Rev. 
Richard Shepherd, ‘‘ Preach Christ faithfully; do not mince matters” 
He generally asked his friends who eame to see him, to pray for him, 
and emphatically, and with great composure, addressed each as if 
fully aware of his dying state, and as if it were the last time he should 
see or speak with them. 

On Thursday evening, May 16, at half-past six o'clock, he sweetly 
and softly fell asleep in Jesus, in the seventy-fifth year of his age 1 
was difficult to know precisely when the spirit left its earthly taber 
nacle—so calm and gentle was its dismission. 

The materials of our sketch are mainly borrowed from Dr. Marie 
son’s Funeral Sermon, preached at Ranelagh Chapel, on the 290 
May last. 


WAR. 


A STRICTLY defensive war is a palpable absurdity. All wat 
is aggresive more or less—it ever was and ever will be. 
Brit. Con. 
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Poetry. 383 
POETRY. 


“FATHER, COME HOME.” 
‘Tursr words formed the postscript of a letter written by a very little child to 


her long absent parent. } 
‘Father, come home,”—we miss you so at morn, 
When we all gather and kneel down to prayer; 
In vain we listen for your well-known voice, 
In vain we turn towards your own arm chair, 
‘Tis vacant still, and oft our mother’s eye 
Grows tearful at that hour, though we are by. 


“Father, come home,”—our pleasant garden bower 
Was bare and leafless when you went away ; 

It had not then a single wreath of green, 

It had not then one blooming woodbine spray, 

But now ’tis bright, and beautiful, and fair; 

We always wish for you while sitting there. 


“Father, come home,’—your favorite rose tree now 
Bends ‘neath the weight of many a blushing flower; 
We always water it when twilight comes, 

And rich is its sweet perfume at that hour; 

Not one has yet been plucked, we save them all; 

Oh, will you see them ere they fade and fall. 


“Father, come home.” ‘When silent evening brings 
The silver stars out in the pale blue sky, 

We long again for you, to tell us how 

They are real wondrous worlds of light on high. 
We want you, father,—oh, then quickly come 

To those who wait and watch for you at home. 


| ANNIE WHITE. 
“THE HEART IS RESTLESS TILL IT RESTS IN THEE.” 
St. Augustine. 


A YouTH is dreaming for the wreath of fame,— 
“Oh, could I win it for-this longing brow, 

“T ne'er should know of misery again, 

“Nor feel the wretehedness that I feel now.” 
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A few short years are passed, that wreath is his, 


’Tis bright as worldly worth has ever won; 
Say, has he tasted yet of happiness ? 

Father, forgive him. Still he murmurs on. 
At peace, at peace in vain he strives to be; 
“ The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


A warrior stands upon a battle plain— 

“Oh, if I win this glorious field to-day, 

“How gladly shall I seek my home again, 

“ Bearing the ensigns of my victory.” 

The day is passed, he stands a conqueror proud, 
And blood-stained laurels bind his throbbing brow; 
Ten thousand plaudits grect him from the crowd, 
All is one triumph. Is he happier now ? 

Father, at peace in vain he strives to be; 

“The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


A mother watches by her sick one’s bed,— 
“Oh, if he live, my loved, my precious boy, 
“To raise again his drooping, low-bowed head, 
“ How deep my happiness, how great my joy.” 
Her wish is granted; to that infant cheek 

The rose returns, and the dull eye grows bright; 
Yet, if that mother truthfully would speak, 
Say, could she tell of lasting calm delight: 
Father, in vain at peace she strives to be; 

“The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


A sinner kneels before the throne of grace,— 
“Pardon, I seek, O Lord, for all my sin, 

“Hear my low suit, turn not away thy face, 
“Cleanse the corruption that I feel within.” 

Long, long he kneels there, that poor child of grief, 
Long, long he kneels,—but see he rises now; 

His Father heard his prayer and gives relief; 

Nor did he vainly at that footstool bbw— 
Constrained to thy dear bosom, Lord! to flee— 
His heart is happy, for it rests in Thee. 

| ANNIE WHITE. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1850. 


BEHEMOTH. 


Amonest the “ fashionable arrivals’’ of the current year, 
none have excited so much interest as that of the living 
Hippopotamus, now in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society. | 

This specimen, the first that has been brought over to 
our country alive, is especially interesting to all students of 
Scripture, as affording an illustration of the eloquent 
description given of this animal by Job, under the-name of 
Behemoth (chap. xl. 15 e¢ seg.) . For by this appellation 
we do not hesitate to understand the Hippopotamus or 

tiver Horse, notwithstanding the conflicting opinions of 
commentators. 

Bochart, a name standing deservedly high as a Biblical 
critic, brings forward many points in favor of this 
opinion, which is nevertheless questioned by Calmet, who 
supposes the Elephant to be the animal intended in the 
description given by the patriarch. But his own Editor 
and continuator, Mr. Taylor, has we think set the question 
at rest by his masterly arguments and illustrations in favor 
of the Hippopotamus, the well-known associate and com- 
panion of the Crocodile, which is without doubt the 
Leviathan of Scripture. 

The safe arrival of a living Hippopotamus in the mena- 
gerie of the Zoological saline ras 
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25th of May last. The whole of the arrangements for his trans- 
port from Cairo, reflect the highest credit on the energy and 
ability of all who were concerned in them. It will be readily 
understood that no ordinary difficulties had to be surmounted in 
his maintenance at Cairo, in the first instance, during five 
months; and, afterwards, in getting him down to Alexandria, 
shipping him on board the Ripon, supplying him with the vast 
quantity of fresh water necessary for his bath, transferring him 
from the steamer to the railway, and thence to the gardens. It 
appears, however, that throughout the whole of his eventful 
journey, everything has conspired to give a favorable issue to 
the Viceroy’s liberal desire to assist the Society in the most 
interesting and important enterprise which they have ever 
undertaken. Several attempts have been made within the last 
twenty years to obtain living specimens of this great amphi- 
bious quadruped, but with uniform ill success; so that the offer 
of an American agent at Alexandria to give £5,000. for an 
animal of this species delivered to him at that city, has entirely 
failed to induce any speculator to encounter the risk and labor 
of an expedition to the White Nile, with this object. Nothing 
perhaps more clearly demonstrates the value of the Pasha’s gif, 
and of Mr. Murray’s energetic advocacy of the interests of 
science, than the fact that even in Egypt, in the land of ifs 
nativity, the Hippopotamus is now so far removed from the 
observation of men, that the animal possessed by the Society 
created intense wonder and interest in Cairo, and could only 
be withdrawn from the curious gaze of teh thousand spec- 
tators who witnessed its debarkation from the canal boat at 
Alexandria by the intervention of a strong body of the Pasha’s 
troops, who accompanied it as a guard to the spot where the 
Ripon was moored. 

The Hippopotamus has arrived in beautiful and healthy con- 
dition. His docility and attachment to his Arab attendant, and 
the evident enjoyment with which he plunged and gambolled 
in the water, gave satisfactory evidence of the care which had 
been bestowed on him, and the foresight with which the 
Society’s arrangements had been laid for its reception. Ab 
though yet under a twelvemonth old, his massive proportions 
indicate the enormous power which will be developed in its 
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maturer growth; and the grotesque expression of his physiog- 
nomy far exceeds all that can be imagined from the stuffed 
specimens in museums, and the figures which have hitherto 
been published from the reminiscences of travellers. 

To see the Hippopotamus rightly, is to see him in the water; 
there his activity is only surpassed by the otter or the seal; and 
fortunate is the spectator who obtains his first impression of the 
creature as he emerges suddenly above the surface, after diving 
or lying tranquilly at the bottom of the tank, which occupies a 
large portion of the house in which he is exhibited. The beau- 
tiful adaptation of structure to peculiar habits is in no animal 
more beautifully conspictous than in the Hippopotamus; and it 
is difficult to suppose a more convenient and complete oppor- 
tunity of observing both, than im this last and greatest 
acquisition of the Zoological Society. 

The following description is by Professor Owen:— 

“The young Hippopotamus was safely housed in the com- 
fortable quarters prepared for it at the Zoological Gardens, 
- having arrived by special train from Southampton, where it was 
landed from the Ripon steamer. The strong attachment of the 
animal to .its keeper removed every difficulty in its various 
transfers from ship to train, and from wagon to its actual abode. 


On arriving at the gardens the Arab who has had the charge’ 


of it walked first out of the transport van, with a bag of dates 
over his shoulder, and the beast trotted after him, now and then 


lifting up its huge grotesque muzzle and sniffing at its favorite 
dainties, with which it was duly rewarded on entering its 
apartment. When I saw the Hippopotamus the next morning, 
it was lying on its side in the straw with its head resting 
against the chair on which its swarthy attendant sat. It now 
and then uttered a soft complacent grunt, and, lazily opening 
its thick smooth eyelids, leered at its keeper with a singular 
protruding movement of the eyeball from the prominent socket, 
showing an unusual proportion of the white, over which large 
conjunctival vessels converged to the margin of the cornea. The 
retraction of the eyeball is accompanied by a protrusion of a 
large and thick palpebra nictitans, and by a simultaneous rolling 
of the ball obliquely downwards and inwards or forwards. 
‘The young animal was eaptured at the beginning of August, 
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1849, on the island.of Fobaysch,;in the White Nile, abont 
2,000 miles above Cairo; it was supposed to have been recently 
brought forth, being not much bigger than a new-born. calf, but 
much stouter and lower.. The attention of the hunters. was 
attracted to the thick bushes on the, riyer’s, bank, in whieh the 
young animal was concealed, by the attempt of its mortally 
wounded mother to return to the spot. .When, discovered, the 
calf made a rush to the river, and had nearly escaped, owing to 
the slipperiness of its naked lubricons skin, and was only secured 
by one of the men striking the boat-hook into its flank; it was 
then lifted by one of the men into the boat. The cicatrix of the 
wound is still visible on the middle of its left side; the attendant 
informed me that the scar was much nearer the haunch when 
the animal first arrived at Cairo; its relative, position, has 
changed with the growth of the body. ales 
“The young animal, which we may reckon to be 10 months 
old, is now 7 feet long and 64 feet in girth at the middle of the 
barrel-shaped trunk, which is supported, clear of the ground, on 
very short and thick legs, cach terminated by four spreading 
hoofs. The naked hide covering the broad back and sides is of 
a dark india-rubber color, impressed by numerous fine wrinkles 
crossing each other, but disposed almost transversely. The ears 
are very short, conical, fringed with short scattered hairs along 
the lower half of their thick borders, and besct with a few 
clumps of short hairs upon the middle of their inner surfagg. 
It moves them about with much vivacity. The dark color of the 
body extends forwards along the middle of the upper part of 
the head, and more faintly along the checks. The skin around 
the cars is of a light reddish brown color, and almost flesh- 
colored round the eyelids, which defend the peculiarly situated 
and prominent eyes. There is a single groove or fold above the 
upper eyelid, and two curved grooves below the lower one. . At 
first sight they seem to be devoid of eyelashes, but on @ close 
inspection a few very short hairs may be seen on. the thick 
rounded margin of the upper lid. There is a caruncle or 
protuberance on the middle of the outer surface of the nictitating 
lid. The color of the iris is a dark brown; the pupil is a small 
transversely oblong aperture. The eyeball is relatively small, 
and is remarkable for the extent of the movements of pre 
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traction and retraction. The nostrils, situated on ‘prominences, 


which the animal has the power of raising,* on the upper part of 
the broad and massive muzzle, are short’ oblique slits, guarded 


by two valves, which’ ¢an be opened and closed spontaneously © 


like the eyelids. The movements of these apertures are most 
conspicuous when the beast isin his favorite element. ‘The wide 
mouth is chiefly remarkable for the upward curve of its angles 


towards the eyes, which gives a quaintly comic expression to: 


the massive countenance. The short and small milk tusks pro- 
ject a little, and the minute deciduous incisors appear to be sunk 
in groves or pits of the thick gums; but the animal would not 
permit any close examination of his teeth; withdrawing his 
head from the attempt, and then threatening to bite. The 
muzzle is beset with short bristles projecting at pretty 
regular distances; several of them appearing ‘to be split into 
tufts or pencils of short hairs. Extremely fine and short 
hairs are scattered all over the back and sides, which are not 
very obvious except upon a close inspection. The tail is short, 
rather flattened, and generally tapering to an obtuse point. 

“ After lying quietly about an hour, now and then raising its 
head and swivelling its eyeballs towards the keeper, or play- 
fully opening its huge mouth and threatening to bite the leg of 
the chair on which the keeper sat, the Hippopotamus rose and 
walked slowly about its room, and then uttered a loud and short 
harsh snort, four or five times in quick succession, reminding 
one of the snort of a horse, and ending with an explosive sound 
like a bark. The keeper understood the language, and told us 
that the animal was expressing its desire to return to its bath. 
The beast at this time was in one of the compartments of the 
wing of the giraffe house, on the opposite side to that in which 
its bath is prepared. It carries its head rather depressed, and 
reminded me of a huge prize hog, but with a breadth of muzzle 
and other features peculiarly its own. The keeper opened the 
into the giraffe’s paddock: and walked 


fact serve an likely to arise to 
science from the possession of a living specimen. In ancient paintings these 
prominences are sometimes so exaggerated as to present almost the appearance 
of horns on each side the muzzle—a peculiarity which, in the absence of evidence, 
was likely to be referred only to the caprice of | the artist. See our volume for 
1826, p. 183.—Ep. 
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following like a dog, close. to his heels, at. the 
flight of low steps leading into the: water,‘ stooped, and..dvank 
a little, dipped his head under, and then plunged, forwande.! It 
was no sooner in its favorite element; than its whole aspect 
changed, and it seemed inspired with ‘new life and activity; 
sinking down to the bottom, and moving, about sabmergedfor 
a while, it would suddenly rise. with .a; bound, almost bodily 
out of the water, and splashing back, commenced | swimming 
and plunging about with a cetaceous or, porpoise-like| polling 
from side to side, taking in mouthfuls of, water, and)spurhng 
them out again, raising every now and then its huge, grotesque 
head, and biting the woodwork at the margin of, the bath.,.2me 
broad rounded back of the animal being now. chiefly, im, 
it looks a much larger animal than. when out, of the, wate 


After half an hour spent in this. amusement,| it, quitted, tie 


water at the call of its keeper, and. followed. him, back.; to, 
sleeping room, which is well bedded with straw, and wheres 
stuffed sack is provided for its pillow, of which the; animal 
having a very short neck, thicker than the ,head,,duly,avaMe 
itself when it sleeps. When awake it is very impatient,ofany 
absence of his favorite attendant, rises on. its.hind. legs, 
threatens to break down the wooden fence, by butting@mh — 
pushing against it, in a way strongly significative ofits great 
muscular force. The animal appears to. be. in, perfest health. 
and breathes when at rest, slowly and regularly, from three, 
four times in a minute. Its food is now a kind, of. porridge et 
milk and maize-meal. Its appetitehas in no um | 
by the confinement and inconvenience of a sea voyage, oF BY 
change of climate. It is more than half-weaned from. the mil 
diet, which, it is said, created a scarcity of that article at Caitoy’ 
owing to the enormous supply which the cravings of the young 
animal required, whilst under the fostering care of our excellent 
Chargé d’ Affaires, the Hon. Mr. Murray; to whom, after te 
princely donor, Abbas Pasha, zoologists at home are chieliy 
® We should be glad to kuow how this animal was supplied on board ship 
Strange statements are abroad as to the actual quantity of milk consumed by ii 


for which the arrangements made for that purpose, extraordinary as they were, #8 
inadequate to account. 


that to the new wing contaiming.the bath,,,the) Hippopotamus | 
| | 
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indebted fur the present opportunity ‘of .studying this’ most 
remarkable and interesting African mammal, of which no living 
specimen has been seen iii Europe sinee the period when’ they 
were last exhihited by the 

a | ICOLORED SPEGTACLES.... 

‘Ma. Deaton havin ¢-injured his eyes, found to 
employ some expedient which should lessen the painful, stimu- 
las which light produced upon» them. Asin, suchy cases 
impossible to determine theexact shade which shall, have the 
desired effect, a variety of colored spectacles’ were sent) 
for his approval. Two or three of his.children: were: inthe 
library when the optician’s assortment arrived, and they watched 
the examination, and tried the glasses: would, suit. their 
own vision, with considerable interest. Accustemed to be-scru- 
pulously careful of other-.people’s property, their father did 
not deem it necessary to cheek. their curiosity, but..while .re- 
garding their proceedings with parental amusement he bethought 
himself how to render profitable the series of questions, he 
foresaw were accumulating for his sagacity. 

“ Well, papa!” remarked little: Kate, “I.should think you 
eat be choose among 
all these.” 

my dear Kate, it would be-of little use to adopt a remedy, only 
intended for a very different imperfection, would it mot °° " 

“ Yes, to be sure; and some of. these spectacles. magnify, and 
others lessen whatever I leok,at.”, . 

“ True !” replied Mr. D, “therefore, as 1. am, neither 
sighted, nor needing a larger print, the help adopted for such 
infirmity will not suit mew? « 

“Then we may as. well shut up all. these, grandpape-and- 

lasses at once,” said Jessie, closing one box. 

“ You may for the present, though. doubtless, if my life be 
spared, I shall be very thankful. for them in dnetime.” 

“Oh! do have some of these pretty-colored glasses, pape,” 
exclaimed Kate; “see! green, blue, and dark red Then 
much prettier than those plain, no-color glasses,” 
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like dazzling sunlight.” +h 


Colored Spectacles. 
“ Well, which color shall it. be, mee you must look through 


them before you decide.” 


The little girl tried on a pair. of green need and looked 
so droll, that her brother and sister laughed heartily; at, the 


inappropriate appendage to her childish merry countenance 

“ How pale you all look!” she added, “ and silicate 
so cool, almost chilly !” 

“Dear me! and these blue spectacles,” seid Edward, ‘mal 
every thing appear almost as if covered with snow! I. shopld 
not like them at all.” id whe 

“ The red glasses, too,” continued Jessie,“  tingesall with that 
sort of frightful glare which made us shudder at, the, diorgma 
of the forest fire on the Prairie; and the Toe, glasses.seqm 


“Just look at the nosegays on the table, and the flowers(jin 


the garden, Jessie,” resumed Edward ;, “do the, colors.appaw 


different to you through your red spectacles ?” 5)... {fod oft 

“Oh, very different indeed! scarcely a single leaf or,blossam 
looks its right hue; how excessively odd! Dear, Pept! whieh 
pair shall you choose ?” oniquony 

“ As the present diseased state of my eyes se Be everyile 
ject with a reddish tint,” replied Mr. Deacon, “and, the, ord 
nary white light of day is too powerful for me, ¥ must ;seleeta 
color which will rectify my defects. These pale grey ,ane,beat 
adapted to the purpose, I think, as in. looking through them, 
the flowers, and the sky, and your faces and dress, are — 
to their ordinary hues.” Hoge 

“I wonder how they make spectacle-glassee different 
colors, papa,” said Jessie, as she replaced them in their onal 


boxes. 
By mixing different ingredients with the wand - other 
materials of which glass is usually made.” rotten 


“ And when nothing extra is added, I suppose all is ape clear 
and transparent.” 
“ Nay, it seems that very great care in the manufacture, al 


& most accurate adjustment of material is requisite to produce 
a perfectly colorless article.” : 


“Can the workmen tell exactly how to calculate the propo™ 
tion for the sort of article he wants, papa ?” 
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“No, I believe ‘he can only obtain a general expectation by 
means of calculation, as the heat of the furnace, and the skill 
of the superinteriding ‘workmen, may greatly modify the 
result.” 

At this jtincture, visitors were announced, and these were fol- 
lowed by a stiecession of others. The young people, after the 
customary salutations to their father’s guests, modestly listened 
to the exptcésion Of very varied sentiments upon the topics of 
the day ;—polifical, benevolent and religious. Some young 
friends by and bye accompanied their parents, and wished to 

see the garden, whither all retired together. 

In the afternoon they were engaged to join a party on a 
short excursion over the lake near their dwelling, to eat straw- 
berries, and take tea in rustie style, after exploring the wooded 
hills which ‘sheltered the romantic hamlet of their destination. 
Here cach had an eye for some peculiar beauty. One admired 
the bold outlines of the eraggy rocks, which at a distance 
bounded their eastern view; another dwelt upon the harmo- 
nious blending of tints in the spring landscape. The picturesque 
grouping of people or animals charmed one, while the next 
pointed ont to her companions the half-Vciled forms and exqui- 
site contrivances of the minute flowers which enamelled the 
velvet turf. Nor were they insensible to the swect sounds of 
nature, and they returned home, pleased and benefited, by the 
frank interchange of intelligent thought and rational feeling. 

As is not uncommon, their curiosity upon optics was entirely 
forgotéen, till the hour of study the next day, when once more 
assembled round their papa in the library, their thoughts imme- 
diately reverted to the subject. 

“ How do the spectacles answer, dear papa ?” enquired Jessie, 

“So admirably,” replied Mr. Deacon, “ I find them a great 
relief, and can use my eyes almost as well as before they were 
hurt.” | 

“T am very glad of that!” rejoined Edward. “TI was going 
to ask you a great many more questions yesterday, when those 
gentlemen came in, and their conversation put it all out of my 
head. Papa, is it not very strange that so many wise and good 
men should have such very different opinions upon the same 
subjects ?” 


Colored Spectacles... 


-“ Some subjects are so. vast, Edward, that the human-mind 
cannot possibly grasp the. whole, .and then itis, net wonderful 
that different men should dwell upon-different, parts,.of..a;sub- 

ject; and of course, that which they:have contesylated_ most, 
seems to them the most important,” «| wo le eth 

Ah! I can understand, papa, how-an astronomer may, think 
of the stars, and a botanist most,of planta; but 
reference to truth and justice. Ought not. every body to think 

alike upon truth 
large proportion of the human race, 
access to the source of truth, but are taught erron dpm 
Well then, papa, how is it that. people..who, have the,same 
Bible, and profess to be guided by its »wisdom, stil) think 
differently as your visitors yesterday ?” lo 
“Perhaps, my dear, we all read the, Scriptures, with 
cdlored spectacles on, and thus invest the sacred. text, with @ hue 
of our own fancy.” | 
What can you mean, dear papa?” exclaimed.all young 
in a breath—“ we none of us possess colored spectacles 
“Not material spectacles of visible. 
answered Mr. Deacon, smiling, “and yet, not to mention the 
natural dimness of men’s depraved and sinful, 
scarcely possible for parents and teachers,.ta) avoid 
children to avoid receiving, a certain biosin all religious 
as other instruction,—which may be compared. to, the spent 
which every surrounding object appears, when, viewsd 
through colored glasses. Hence you observe, denominations! 
distinctions so frequently transmitted. from, ation. 10, 
ration ;—even family peculiarities of thought and, 
respecting religious truth, are handed down from, father te 98 
as apcurately as the family likeness.” .. 

“Then, papa, before we make sure that our on opinions 49 
the most correct, might we not faney how. the same suljec® 
would appear to other Scripture students?” 

Buch plea as that. would perhaps prevent, many, 
burnings among Christian brethren who ought to be mutually 
forbearing upon points of minor importance—such as the obset, 
vance of days, the form of apparel, or the order of seam 
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worship,—‘but the «disciple mpommthese 
heads must be uncomprothising upoty Jonuse 
«How ean we papal: 196) 
«8t. Paul ferbids any religious commumon with those who: 
deny the divinity of our Lord’ Jesus Christ, or with those. whe. 
professing themselves his’ followers, disgrace his. canae, by 
immorality. | Especially beware, my dear. children, of regarding: 
sin and sinfel “pleasures ‘through.:the filse: glare of colored, 


‘explain your ‘menning( ‘little papa?” 


to an angel of light, and he needs tobe stripped of his bomewed 
regs to startle’ you from his temptations.” 
never thought of that 'danger; pape said. Edward, 
of the most common methods: by which, has 
blinded the eyes of our minds is by tinging them thus, making 
us to see through @ glassdarkly;)so that swith 
jaundiced jealous vision upon every. objects nothing 
but miarale and misery in ‘the dominion of his Maker;—nought 
evil in his fellow-men. Another condemns all. who dare oto 
glasses so distorted as to magnify every defect, and. to diminish 
with the most attractive hues,and/the fleeting conceras,of time 
are rendereil paramount to the endless condition of eternity.” 
“Oh, papa, what a ‘dismal list.of faults you are making, aud 
yet I am sure it is very true,” replied Jessie, “for if you. had 

“ Stay, Jessie!” interrupted: Mr: Deacon, I do not wish you 
to enumerate the motes: im ydur*brother’s eyes, but to consider 
what beam rests in your own, obscuring all truth, or tinging it 
with some hue foreign to its pure light.” roe 

“Indeed, dear papa! 1 think J. only see things as they really 
are!” 
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mers when 4 young, mast, has left bahind:h impressive; 
the truth, while busily read 
in its own netivaend 
public dispatetions, I, wes, truly: willing) the 
tenth, wy mind forestalied with borrowed notion, 
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the truth, did. not considerand undermend ityend when 
heard it from them in wrangling 
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398 Chalmers, the Bible Student. 


prayer that it might be with understanding and profit, you are 
in a far more direct read to becoming ‘wise unto salvation” 
than any other that can possibly be recommended to yous 
There is no subject on which people are readier to form rash 
opinions than religion. The Bible is the best corrective to these, 
A man should set down to it with the determination of taking: 
his lesson just as he finds it—of founding his creed upon the 
sole principle of “ Thus saith the Lord,” and deriving his every 
idea and his every impression of religious trath from the 
authentic record of God’s will. 

His regular and earnest study of the Bible was one of the 
first and most noticeable effects of Mr. Chalmers’s conversion, 
His nearest neighbour and most frequent visitor was old John 
Bonthron, who, having once seen better days, was admitted to 
an easy and privileged familiarity, in the exercise of which, one 
day before the memorable illness, he said to Mr. Chalmers, “T’ 
find you aye busy, sir, with one thing or another, but, come 
when I may, I never find you at your studies for the Sabbath.” 

“Oh, an hour or two on Saturday evening is quite enough 
for that,” was the minister’s answer. 

But now the change had come, and John on entering the 
manse often found Mr. Chalmers poring eagerly over the pages 
of the Bible. The difference was too striking to eseape notiees 
and with the freedom given him, which he was ready enough 
to use, he said, “ I never come in now, sir, but I find you aye at 
your Bible.” 

* All too little, John, all too little,” was the significant reply. 

His journal furnishes the following information. Under 29th 
September, 1812, he states, “1 finished this day my perusal of 
the New Testament by daily chapters, in which my object was 
to commit striking passages to memory. I mean to begin its 
perusal anew, in which this object shall be renewed, and the 
object of fixing upon one sentiment of the chapter for habitual 
and recurring contemplation through the day shall be added to 
the former.” 

That he might come into immediate contact with the truth 
in the very words in which it was first made known, he recom- 
menced his study of the Greek and Hebrew languages. “I 
visited him,” says his old neighbour Mr. Smith, in the year 
1811.” At that time he informed me ¢ that he had determined to 
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devote three years to the study of the New. Testament in the 
original language, and he asked: me what were the. books best 
adapted to give him assistance, his knowledge of that class. of 
books being then but limited... As his.zeal was burning with a 
pure and ardent flame, I have little doubt that he put into 
execution the resolution which he had formed”—ZZanna’s Life. 


THE OLDEST PRINTED BOOK. 


AmonG the recently-aeqnired rarities in the British Museum, 
is a printed bull of Pope Nicholas VY. dated 1455—two years 
earlier, as has been alleged, than the date of the earliest 
printed book. But the Rev. T, F. Dibdin, in his “Library 
Companion,” mentions. an older latin Bible. His remarks are, 

in substance as follows: 

“We have most indisputable evidence relative. to the earliest 
edition of the sacred text, not only in latin, but in any other 
language, That first edition is assuredly the impression printed. 
in a large, square, gothic type. It is destitute of a printed date, 
Some in consequence supposed it to be as old as the year 1440, 
and others 1450. At length two copies were found in the Royal 
Library of France—one upon paper, the other upon vellum. 
Upon the margin of the paper copy was an inscription in the 
handwriting of the time, purporting that copy to have been 
‘illuminated, bound, and perfected by Henry Cramer, Vicar of 
the collegiate church of St. Stephen of Mentz, in the year 1456, 
on the feast of the assumption of the glorious Virgin Mary. 
From this evidence it is clear that the Bible in question was 
printed prior to, or during the year 1456—probably in the 
preceding year. It is possible, even, that it may have been 
printed in 1450. Indeed, from the testimony of Ulric Zel, 
detailed in the Cologne Chronicle of 1499, it is most probable 
that this was the very Bible which they began to print ‘in the 
Jubilee year of 1450.’ 

“This is the very first book printed with metal types. Those 
who have not seen it can form little notion of the beauty and 
regularity of the press-work, and of the magnificent appearance 
of the volumes. They exhibit a master-piece of art, and a mira- 
cle in their way, shewing that the infancy and maturity of the 
art of printing were almost simultancous.” 
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PREJUDICE AND SCRIPTURE. | 
MEN entertain a vast many prejudices with régard’ to ‘the 
Word of God, coming to its ‘stady very often with their minds 
made up, instead of laying them opén without’ any Preposset 
sions or sophistication, to its only influence. Instcad of cohsen 
in its own beautiful and expressive language, “to be deli 
into the mould,” of the Bible, we often endeavor ‘to’ recas? a 
tp our own wishes, or conform it to our own limited knowlédge 
d experience. We do this without intending ‘any wrong 
our minds are prepossessed with notions of our own, and ‘thesé 
of necessity color every truth with which we come in contact.’ 
The evils arising from this habit are peculiarly dangerous iti 
the present day, when an enquiring spirit is abroad and ‘we are 


compelled to justify our crecd before the world, and’ recontile 


it with the facts of philosophy and science. ‘By adding ‘to the 
gold and silver of Revelation, the wood, hay, and stubble of 
ancestral prejudices, we'often peril that cause which, weighed 
upon its own merits, is beyond all injury. | The’ false ‘when 
broken away from the true, will sgmetimes carry with’ it’ a 
portion of the original fabric, and not unfrequently jeopardize 
the whole by encumbering or disguising its beautiful symmetry: 
We do not use the word “ Prejudice,” as we have ‘alread 
said, in an offensive sense; for men’ must of necessity ‘be ‘i 
some measure influenced by their presént knowledge. In’other 
words, whilst that knowledge is limited and imperfect, we mitist 
be more or less under the power of Prejudice. “Ih this infant 
state of the intellect all are liable tobe ‘misled!’ Until that 
which is perfect is come, we must Know in part, and" se only 
in part, and partial views of truth are but prejudices fn favor 
of error. re 
Even language itself, fiviodently and correctly employed at 
first, may mislead after-generations. "Words by changing their 
meanings prejudice the original sense of a passage. The words 
“ Prevent,” as used in 2 Sam: xxii. 6, and 1 Thess. iv. 5; and 
“Tet” as employed by Paul in writing to the Romans, are of 
this class, and many for this reason have been puzzled to under- 
stand the texts referred to. A more striking illustration occurs 
in Judges, ix. 53, where it is recorded that a certain woman 
cast a stone from the tower.of.Thebez on Abimelech. Her, 
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purpose only is’ ‘stated’ in-out “modern ‘versions of the Bible. 
She did it, we are told, “all to break his skull,"* But an actual 
fact is recorded in the early English copies, which state in the 
nervous phraseology of the day, that the fatal stone did its 
work with awful, completeness—it “all-to,” or altogether, 
“ brake his skull.” By following the sound, the sense has been 
thus prejudiced...) 

But not only is language hidkiog Knowledge is in like 
manner varying, growing, modifying every day. New facts in 
art, science, natural histomy, and every branch of information, 
are constantly brought to light, so that the wisdom of one 
generation is often proved foolish by the next, 

Under these circumstances, it: must be impossible to give ‘the 
exact, spirit, the yery image, of a book like the Holy Script 
written for all, time, and anticipating not only, the history of 
the world, but its philosophy and science. .; By way of, illustra- 
tion, let us suppose. the Bible remotely to sie to some Eastern 
custom, fashion, or form of speech. If we have never heard of 
the existence of such,custom or form of. speech, we must of 
necessity give our own ideas upon the subject; and in the latter 
case, substitute, some idiom from the. English language, which 
we think, comes near: the idea;intended to be conveyed. The 
Frenchman, when he meets,a friend, asks “ How do you carry 
yourself ?”—the Spaniard, “How, do you stand ?”—the Dutch- 
man, “ How do you feed?” But in translating their respeetive 
salutations, we should; represent,each as asking “ How do you 
do?” Now this:yery plain and obyious rendering would seri- 
ously damage the integrity of the, originals, which hayeall a 
force and spirit peculiarly. suited .to the circumstances of each 
case. And yet, we could not adapt these to the genius of our 
own tongue by. any other form. of words; if literally rendered, 
the sense would be obscured, or entirely destroyed; and trans- 
lated as we have given them, the; pice, discriminating 
characteristics of the, original dre lost sight of... 

The florid language.of the East, abounds. in: poetical and 
idiomatic expressions, the exact. sense of which cannot be given, 
in our own language. So that,in the mere act.of translation 


* We must except from this remark the beautiful “ Pocket Paragraph Bible,” 
published by the Tract Society, which gives the true reading. 
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from the Hebrew, considerable prejudice must necessarily be 
created in the mind of an English Student. As our acquaint: 
ance with the East becomes more extended, we find conse 
quently, that great additional light is thrown on the marginal 
readings of our English Bible. Idioms so obscure and 
unintelligible to our translators, that they were put aside as 
untranslateable, are now found to be in daily use in India and 
other parts of Asia, as we learn from numberless otriking 
examples in Koberts’s “ Illustrations.” 

Not only has the inability exactly to render one language 
into another, prejudiced our Bible; it has suffered to @ 
great extent from an ignorance of the manners and customs 
prevalent in the East. A _ striking illustration occars in 
Proverbs xix. 24, and xxvi. 15, “ The slothful man -hideth ‘his’ 
hand in his dosom, and will not so much as bring it to his’ 
mouth again.” How was it possible for any one ignorant of 
the customs prevalent in Egypt and Palestine, of hiding the 
hand in the dish when eating, to conjecture that this was the 
better, and no doubt the correct, rendering of the passage? 
Again, in the well known promise, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters,” &c., was it not necessary to a due appreciation of the 
text, that the agricultural usages of Bible countries should be: 
rightly understood? A_ still more remarkable case will be 
elicited by comparing our authorized translation of  Jsaiahk 
xxvili. 2, with the beautiful version of Bishop Lowth. 

The state of knowledge—the range of assumed facts—at any 
given period, must again prejudice our version of the Bible: 
Suppose, for example, a plant or an animal to be mentioned 
in the original Scriptures, the very existence of which was 
unknown to our translators. They could only make an approach 
to the sense by giving the name of some plant or animal which 
came nearest to it, just as the Islanders of the South Seas did 
when our missionaries first introduced horses, asses, and dogs, 
amongst them. Upto this period they had no other animals 
but pigs; and they consequently designated all these new 
importations by that name, adding a qualifying epithet to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. Thus the ass was the noisy 
or long-eared pig; the dog, the barking pig; and the horse, 
the pig that carries the man. In a similar manner we shall 
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find many objects of natural history misrepresented inthe 
Scriptures. The unicorn isa well know instance, and namber- 
less others oceur amongst those connected with the Leyitical 
institutions, 

To allude to the varions prejudices which exist on doctrinal 
points of Seripture would be altogether at variance with the 
character of this Magazine, and would lead moreover to a very 
wide field of argument... We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to matters of science and fiet, 

We draw our strongest proofs of the Divinity of the Serip- 
tures from the fulfilment of its prophecies. But we.only. take 
one department of:these prophecies—the strictly historical. We 
point to the ruins of Babylon, the desolation of Tyre, the 
political position of Egypt, and the magnificent ruins and bald 


hills of Edom. These are, so to speak, the standing, dishes of 


apologists and commentators, whilst they entirely overlook 
ancther class of prophecies quite as remarkable—the predictions 
in science and art with which the Bible abounds. Let us read, 
for example, the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, and then ask 
ourselves if the doetrine of the circulation of the blood, supposed 
to have been discovered within the last three centuries, is not 
plainly adumbrated by the royal preacher. In Job. xxvii, 
Psalm civ. and Eecles. i. 6, 7, we have other theories as clearly 
developed, which are thonght to be the inventions of our 
own day. 

These are but a few points out of the many anticipated in 
Scripture, and it must necessarily be so. Suppose the Bible had 
been framed to suit the philosophy of any particular era—the 
days of Sir John Maundeville, for example, one of our earliest 
travellers, what would the philosophers of our own day say to 
it? Would they not at once reject it if it contained a tithe of 
the absurdities and impossibilities. which then went under the 
name of philosophy? Speaking of the pole stars of the North 
and South hemispheres, this traveller says—-‘ These two stars 
move never, and by them turneth ali the firmament right as 
doth a wheel that turneth by his axle-tree.” In his time the 
Copernican system was unknown, and his astronomy of course 
at fault. So was his geography. “In going from Scotland or 
from England,” says he, “toward Jerusalem, men go upward 
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always: for our land is in the low part of the earth towards the 
West, and the land of Prester John is in the low part’ towata 
the East.” “Jerusalem,” he adds, “‘is in the midst ‘of’ the 
world; and that it should be in the midst of the earth’ Davwéd 
witnesseth in the Psalter, when he saith— Deus operatus est 
salute in medto terre—God is of old, 
in the midst of the earth !” 

In asimilar manner, but in a less degree, do many in our own 
day read the Scriptures through their prejudices. “Their mis- 
taken views*in science and theology throw over the hallowed 
pages a colour and complexion which certainly do not’ belong 
tothem. The notorious Tom Paine affords an instructive ii® 
tration of this fact. He held up the Scriptures-to ridicule, fér 
the ignorance he supposed them ‘to discover on certain ‘astroné 
mical questions, stating, as he thought quite correctly, the real 
theory of the heavenly bodies. After-discoveries have ‘shew 
that all his statements were wrong, and the’ Bille, which ‘did 
not furnish the details he was anxious it should give, remained 
untouched by these later researches. 

And we shall find this to be the case generally. ‘The’ Bible 
conforms its scientific disclosures to the sume rtile as its more 
strictly prophetical writings. "We think it wrong to pry't00 
curiously into unfulfilled prophecy. fulfilment is oftén re- 
garded as the only legitimate’ key to its proper interpretation 
Just so it seems to be in the other case; but unwilling’ to 
the result, we bring our “own ‘blinders and prejudices'to the 
task, and insist on making the Bible speak as we should do, had 
it been our work instead of God’s. This, then, is what we mean 
by prejudice in connexion with Revelation. 

Let us look # little in detail at some of these prejudices. oud 
of the most common of ‘these’ notions is, that the Bible limits 
both the extent and thiration of the Unicerse—a theory not only 
at variance with the modern discoveries of Astronomy and 
Geology, but especially ‘repugnant to the scientific speptic, atid 
especially the Deist; who ridicules the littleness of such’ a 
notion, and denounces it ais derogatory to the majesty of his 
God, for whose’ character and’ attributes he is nevertheless 
mainly indebted to the sacred oracles. 

Those who entertain this prejudice suppose that our Earth is 
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the first. body.in .the, Universe in point of, dignity and» im- 
portance—that the Sun occupies. the, second, and the Moon the 
third place in creation, whilst, the stars are ohly little lamps 
manufactured expressly, for our use, or rather. perhaps for the 
ornament of our heavens,as they give too little light to do us 
much service, As to the inhabitants of the universe, their creed 
is that they are exclusively confined to this earth-—to.man and 
the inferior animals,,.as,Jow..perhaps as the, animalenles and 
infusoria, but. certainly no higher than our own species. rah 

Sueh are the narrow, the.prejudiced views. with which thous 
sands approach, the Bible... Anything opposed to them. is, at 
once denounced, and.,.we-are told, if we embrace it, that we are 
cither, downright infidels, or very indifferent, Christians--that 
we are in fact setting up our opinions, against the testimony, of 
Inspiration. But we are,,so,to speak, only weeding the broad 
fields of Theology, plucking up those,plants which our Heavenly 
Father has not planted, and out the full of 
tried gold of the word.. ra? ton 

For does the Bible anywhere tell. us that are no 
ia Oreation but our own? , Not; to insist,on the. fact that it 
speaks twice of “ the worlds,” (Heb..i. 2, and xi..3,) it leads.us 
to infer their existence, from many. other, texts, and that they 
are peopled with intelligences who, shall, join, with us,to, swell 
the chorus of that majestic gathering.of.all things together in 
One, when the dispensation, of the fulness of times shall omar 
and the restitution of all things be achieved, ea 

We, think, it. obvious, that dostsinn, of ‘of 
worlds is to be found in Seripture,, The stars are there described 
as innumerable, whilst, those visible, to the unassisted. cye 
have been actually . numbered. and mapped out.) The »more 
we increase the power of,our telescopes, the, more;fully do, we 
develop the literal accuraey of, this statement,,. .At all events, 
there is certainly nothing in the Bible opposed,to,the idea of an 
indefinitely extended, a limitless universe. If the royal psalmist 
had no ideas beyond those of our old-fashioned ; and; prejudiced 
readers of the Bible, he muttered one , of, the veriest, platitudes 
when he contrasted man..with; the stars,,so, much,to,the 
paragement of poor humanity... Could he suppose, as, many,in 
our own day do, that these stars were , mere specks,,of light? 
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Yet this is the alternative to which such a sapposition would 
reduce us. Ought we not rather to suppose that David, or the 
Spirit speaking by David, had adequate ideas of the majesty of 
the universe, when he directed attefition to these remoter sung 
and systems in the panorama of Creation? ‘The inconsisten¢y’ 
would not terminate with the fact that he believed the stars 
to be mere material worlds, though larger than ‘this earth, oF 
even its central sun. The pious ejaculation of the psalmist’ 
scems indeed to suppose the existence of life or intelligence itt 
these remote spheres; as under no other view can we imagine 
them to display greater wisdom, or to reflect more glory on = 
Great Framer than man, his crowning work. 

‘But we scarcely require this concession. The Bible is full a 
intelligences superior even to our own exalted species; atigels,’ 
atvhangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, cherubint’ 
and ‘seraphim.' These must dwell somewhere. At all event’ 
they exist, to set aside the charge brought against Revelation!’ 
that it limits, rather than extends, our ideas of Creation asl 
mate and inanimate. 

‘Well might we, indeed, tarn round upon the Deist and’ ssl 
him that all these and other spiritual existences are only made” 
known to us through the medium of the Bible, and that conse 
quently it offers far more majestic views of Creation, than wifh* 
all his “big-swelling words of vanity” he is able to bring for-" 
ward. And how consistent are these disclosures with all we 
know of facts. There are gradations observed throughout alt 
nature. Plants, zoophytes, fishes, reptiles, birds, beasts, and” 
then man as regards his physical organism. He is the first 
gifted with a spiritual nature: is it probable he should be the’ 
last? Why should there not be as many gradations above him 
as below ? Locke, a great name, says—‘“ There are far more 
species of creatures above us than there are beneath us.” The 
same language is held and amplified by Dr. Dick in his 
“Philosophy of a future state.” As we wanted the microscope 
to carry us down to the minutest animated atom; so we only 
want some spiritually-discerning telescope, to carry our dazzled 
and wonder-stricken gaze through the brilliant ranks of intel 
ligences around and above us. And this glass, to some extent, 
the Word of God supplies. 
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As a necessary consequence of this assumed importance of 
our solar system in the universe, the sun and moon, possess in. the 
opinion of these prejudiced readers a monopoly of the. heavens. 
It is something akin to impiety in their eyes to talk of other 
suns. Yet on no point are our modern astronomers more 
decided than on: the existence of analagous systems, and a 
plurality of suns... It can be proved by close and conclusive 
reasoning, that the stars partake of the nature of our central 
orb, and that some of them--Sirius, for example, are many 
times as large. The timid and prejudiced reader of Inspiration 
is shocked at such a fact, and charges its propounders with 
flying in the face of Scripture. The sun and moon,’ he says, 
‘are called im the Bible the ‘ two great lights;’, and how can 
any one after this affirm the existence. of . a..greater..than. 
cither?”’, The answer is exceedingly simple. .. They are, not 
called great bodies, great spheres, great globes, or great, stars-r, 
but simply, “Great lights.” And such they undoubtedly arg, 
and will remain, even though science should carry its discove-, 
ries very much farther than it has at present done. A great, 
light may emanate from a very small body, The, Bude light, 
and the Electric light, are not, as regards mere size, necessarily , 
larger than an ordinary gas or oil lamp,and the brilliancy of 
any Juminous body must depend farther on its proximity or 
remoteness, as in the case immediately before us. 

We cannot, therefore, see in what way the testimony of 
Scripture limits the extent of creation. Nor does it fix, its 
duration as many suppose, to a few thousand years. We need 
scarcely repeat what we have so often asserted in other forms, 
that the first verse of the Bible is the only one giving an account 
of the Creation properly so called—the making of something out 
of nothing. It is a curious fact that long before geology was 
established as a science, Parkhurst gave a critical rendering of 
this verse exactly in accordance with our modern views—“ In 
the beginning God created the substance of the heavens and the 
substance of the earth”—the mere material, afterwards modified 
and adapted to the succession of purposes for which its Creator 
had designed it. 

On this subject so much hes been already written, that we 
necd scarcely do more than remark, that the second and subse- 


suppose that Adam mast have been coeyal, or nearly,so, with 
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4. 
quent verses of the first chapter of Genesis, give no account of 
any creating process, but simply describe the remodelling of 
matter already existing. “ But,” says the prejudiced reader of 
Scripture, “the Bible fixes the date of Adam's birth, and.of 
course, he was placed upon the earth as soon as it was created.” 
Certainly not. We know, at all events, that six days had 
dawned before it took place. A day, as. we now understand 
the term, is the period occupied by the earth in turning once 
round upon its axis; but, not to insist on the reasonable doubt 
whether the carth began revolving immediately on its creatign, 
and before the sun existed which made that revelation, meges 
sary—a day in Scripture language is a very different thing, as 
any one may see on consulting that word in any good Concond- 
ance. By giving only the first example that occurs,,to us, “da 
the day that the Lord made the earth and the heavens,” (Gen, 
ii, 4,)—we shall see the great ambiguity attaching to this terms 
and the difficulty of calculating the exact period that, elapaed 
even between the creation of light, and that.of Adamy..We 
need. not, however, do this as we.see no reason, whatever (te 


the great globe itself. The absurdity of believing that, Abe 
entire visible universe sprang into actual being at the pregise 
period of the Adamic creation, as it is called, is obvious fromthe 
following, amongst. other considerations. “If the, stare) hed 
been created in the same week with Adam, the light.of the very 
nearest could not have reached him for more than three, years, 
and there are many among them of which Herschel says, ‘ Their 
light has taken at least one thousand years, to reach us, and 
when we observe their places, and note their changes, we, are in 
fact reading only that portion of their history, which 
a thousand years ago.” 

Again, Prejudice is ready to say, “ My Bible tells me 
‘in the beginning’ God created the heavens and the earth; byt 
your geologists speak of a succession of creations—a great nee 
beginnings.’ 

“ And so, we humbly think, do the Scriptures. We should 
be little better than infidels if we believed that God was not 
continually putting forth his creative power. For what, other-, 
wise, can we understand from the sublime language of inspiration 
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in the 104th Psalm, which applies unquestionably to every 
individual of every species of living ereature now on the face of 
the earth—‘ Thon sendest out thy Spirit, they are created : 
Thou takest away = ng they die and return to their 
dust.’ 

So determined, indeed, prejudiced readers of Scrip- 
ture to maititain ‘the sixthousand-years’ theory of the earth’s 
duration, that they have actually invented an infidel subterfuge 
to support it. For fear the Geologist should ask them when and 
where his vast family of extinct animals lived, and force them 
to the conclusion that there must have been at one time many 
races of creatures now unknown, they have resorted to the an- 
scriptural hypothesis that they belonged to a period ‘prior to 
Noah’s flood, but subsequent to the creation of Adam—that they 
are all, in fact, “antediluvian animals!” Let such reasoners read 

Genesis vi. 18,17; ‘and vii. 18—23, and they will find that the 
animals taken into the ark comprised the representatives-of 
almost the entire irrational creation of the days before the 
 Fleod—that they were the ‘same as those now living, and not 
as those found ‘in a petrified state; that they were placed there 
expressly for the purpose ‘of preserving seed alive upon’ the 
earth ; and that consequently if that seed have perished, the 
“purposes of God and the declarations of the Bible have been 
alike frusttated—a position: 
with us in denouncing as impéssible. 
“CHARLES IL AND HIS BIBLE. 
was, in the library at Worlingham, 
‘a fine copy of Haye’s Bible, 1674, on the fly-leaf of which occtirs 
the following memorandum. “This Bible belonged ‘to K. 
‘Charles IT d and given by hini to Duke Lauderdale and sold by 
auction ye rest of his Books.” In ‘a comparatively modern 
‘hand,’ some wag has written these severely-satirical 
lines i in pencil underneath— 
UL irl “ Hark ye, my Friends, that on this Bible look, 
ve “ Marvel not at the fairness of the Book ; 
soil of fingers, nor Gach ugly things | 
| “ Expect to find, sirs 7—for it was ye King’s.” 
T 
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THE PROTESTANT. VALLEXS OF DAUPHINE: 


‘By the Ret. IR. McDuff. 


THE Alps, wherever we find their giant 
glory of God.. They are the.cternal monuments, and _intexppe- 
ters of his power and Godhead... But theAlps, of Savoy, haye 
a distinctive and inalienable grandeur of, their own, appreciable 
alone by the believer. They. stand the memorials. of God's 
grace. Who that loves to trace the. triumphs. of,,the,.Cross; in 
the past. history of the church, can fail to hear, with interest, of 
the homes and valleys of the Vaudois? For a thousand, years 


they formed the sanctuary where truth took refuge from defiled 


altars, and kept her lamp burning while Europe: ;was..in;dark- 
ness. If there be hallowed ground on earth, it is, surely here, 
in, this, emphatically “ the land of martyrs.”, . Every valley, we 
tread.is a sacred sepulchre, where the ashes repose of ;menr,‘taf 
whom the world was not worthy ;” while. the Alps. exound, 
with their colossal. forms, and glacier. and snow-white summits 
melted into the azure of heaven; seem typesof }the, pure and 
eternal truths for which these mountain-martyrs oif 

We resolved on visiting the. Alps of Dauphmy,, on..our way 
to the valleys of Piedmont... They are invested. with. an ;-equal 
interest with the others, in their historical associations, and na- 
tural scenery, besides being consecrated in later. times by, the 
piety and labors of Felix, Neff.. Our. shortest, and.,best.. route 
was to direct our course to Lyons. .Accordingly, after,leaving 
Paris, and travelling two weary days and. nights, per, diligente, 
through the plains of Burgundy,.we found ourselves, 
lovely morning in July, sailing, down. the river, Saone,;, The 
landscape was enlivened with numerous villages.) The, lofty 
mountains of Auvergne, clothed, with cultivation. to the,:top, 
bounded the western horizon; and they were seen at. the time, 
to great advantage, from the pleasing alternation of, cloud, and 
sunshine. 

As we proceeded, the banks. seaiteelis became more precipi 
tous, clothed with a richer variety of trees and shrubs, We 
were led to anticipate in Lyons, the Birmingham of Franece— 
a bustling, uninteresting town, with its forest of chimneys and 


é 
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impenetrable ‘atmosphere: ~“But'in this we were agreeably dis- 
appointed. If any city be entitled to the name of picturesque, 
it is this. Situated on the eonflux of two of the noblest rivers 
in Europe, flowing through plains, whose extent is only 
equalled theit fertifity—bridges of gonsiderable number and 
elegance—houses ‘of large ‘proportions, rising in terraces on 
either bank of the Sadne, and undeformed with the vile brick 
which prepotidcrates in‘ other parts of France ;—these all com- 
bined in allotting’ to it'a more favorable verdict than it has re- 
ceived from nist travellers. | 

Lyons is rich it histori¢al ‘associations. Independent’ of ‘its 
classic interest, it Was the seat'of some of the earlier bishops of 
the Obristian emireh.' Tt! was the scene of the unparalleled 
sufferings of the martyrs in the second century, (Sanctus, Bib- 
lias, Blanding, and ofhérs';) and subsequently, it gave’ birth ‘to 
Peter Waldo, one of the most intrepid standard-bearers of the 
truth in' the middle ages, and Whose tise — arnt era in’ the 
history ofithe western church. va 

Before leaving Lyotis, we witnessed’ in 
the interior of “ Notre’ Dame dé Fourviere,” the ‘Romiin 'Catho- 
lic cathedral, which ¢rowns the heights of ‘the city.’ The walls 
aré hung round with relics’ ‘and offerings of every possible 
description, but certainly more distinguished’ for their’ variety 
than their value. They form fhe result of vows madé by indi- 
viduals in‘ distress, who imagined they had miraculous cures 
wrought’on themselves, or their relatives, at the intercession of 
the Virgin. A eripple; for example, finds’ his ‘way ‘up ‘to this 
shrine, and supplicates deliveranée. On being restored the ‘use 
of ‘his limbs at any future’ time, he brings a model of the 
restored mémber, and suspends it as a votive offering to’ the 
Queen of Heaven.” The walls’ of the church ‘are covered 
with hundreds of these white wwaxen legs, arms, heads,’ fint- 
gers, &c.; also drawifigs ‘representing ‘the individual laboritig 
under illness, with his ‘or her ‘friends, gathered by the’ sick 
bed on their knees, interceding for deliverance, which the 
virgin is represented as granting from a throne’ in the’ skies! 
Fishermen, too, who have’escaped from shipwreck, have deco- 
rated the walls with little models of their vessels, which forcibly 


recalled the “ Votive Tablets” Horace speaks of in one of his - 
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odes, as having been placed by a eres mariner in the 
Temple of Neptune. 

Leaving Lyons, we took, diligence to. and, on Babe 
bath morning, found ourselves agreeably seated in the protest 
ant chapel of Mons. Bonifas, to whom we had. a note of intro 
duction from a christian friend m.Lvons. -He has a small, bat 
devoted flock. After service he dispensed the ordinance: of 
baptism, the form of which was somewhat singular, The 


_ father, godfather, and godmother, all took part in presenting 


the child; the two latter holding a long train which composed 
part of its dress. T he mother sat behind, neatly attired, witha 
bouquet of flowers,pinned on her left shoulder; and the water 
was poured on the face of the child from a small,crystal phial. 
We spent the evening very pleasingly, in the house ofthe 
worthy pastor, who invited us there to his weekly prayer meet- 
ing, where we found about forty or fifty convened. . They were 
assembled around a large table, at the head. of winch he. pre- 
sided, and expounded faithfully and solemnly the Word of Late. 
Two of those present were peculiarly interesting, characters, 
The one was “ Emily,” the remarkable convert of Felix Neff, 
whose interests occupied the latest moments of his life,—a meat 
little woman, with small Swiss features, and a jet black eye. 
The other, a young man from Savoy, whose history isa remark- 
able example of ‘Christian fortitude. He was’ originallyo® 
Roman Catholic, brought under the influence of; Divine truth. 
Being under deep conviction, and’ no expounder of the, pure 
gospel being in his native land, he travelled om foot, all the dis- 
tance to Grenoble, about seventy miles, to have an: interview 
with M. Bonifas. When just completing his journey, and: em- 
tering the gates, the sentinel, suspecting his appearance, de 
manded his passport. Not having procured one; he was cast 
into prison, and after some days of confinement, was marched 
back, under a military guard, to his father’s house. Hisfather, 
a bigoted Romanist, deeply incensed at his conduct, insistedon 
his going to the confessional.’ His interview there with the 
priest excited suspicions that he must have had a Bible im his 
possession. Search was made, and their apprehensions were 
verified ; for the Word of Life was found secreted under the 


. mattrass of his bed! Well aware that he could expect nothing 
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but the bitterest perseention from his friends, he resolved to 
quit his native soil, in the strength of the assurance, “When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up.” Still he was unable to procure a passport; but, strong 
in faith, he ventured once more to the gates of Grenoble; with 
a joyful heart he passed unchallenged—cast in his lot with the 
band of Protestants; and-that Sabbath evening, nonc of the 
httle assemblage, with greater joy than he, was “ drawing 
water out of the wells of salvation !” 

Roman Catholicism here, is of the worst character. We ob 
served in the course of the day, several parts of the town 
festooned with shrubs and flowers, stretching from window to 
window on opposite sides of the strect. In these we encountered 
various popish processions, aeecompanied by discordant ‘musié. 
A large one was seen that morning, composed of youtlrs'; one 
of whom personated the Saviour, dressed in a purple robe; with 
a crown of thorns on his head, his feet: bare, and: carrying a 
cress on his shoulders.’ His father walked by his ‘side, dressed 
as a carpenter. Other boys accompanied him, representing 
John, Peter, and the other apostles ; and a little girl, with long 
dishevelled hair, and a cruise personated 

Atnong this degraded Catholic we looked ‘im vain 
fora Sabbath, ‘There is io such commandment in their déca- 
logue ; not one of the:shops was shut; every café seemed to be 
thrown open for billiard, card-playing, and other amusements. 
Their peels of godless merriment, ‘strangely eontrasted with the 
quiet calm of the evening, and the sombre grandeur’ of the 
scenery around. The town itself is strongly fortified, having 
ramparts running up the steep 1 and ate gates at 
the various approaches. 

After an interesting détour of in ‘the neighbourhood, 

we started at five o'clock the following evening in an uneom- 

fortable diligence, for “Bourg d’Oysans,” which we reached at 
three o'clock in the morning!| Without pausing, we continued 
at that early hour, our journey on foot. ‘The road we traversed 
was just constracting, at an enormous amount of labor and ex- 
pense; as many portions were cut out of the solid rock. It 


wound through a stupendons valley ; small villages, with sur- 
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rounding patches of cultivation, crowning the: heights; ‘and 
cascades and waterfalls tumbling down into the rapid stream 
below. Catholicism has here many indications of her sapre 
macy. Small shrines are erected every few leagues by -the 
side of the road, surmounted by a cross; underneath. one 
of these, we observed a dextcrously contrived box, with a email 
aperture in the top, surmounted with the inscription, “ Zrone 
pour les ames en purgatoire.” Box for the souls im purgatory. 
The humble peasantry are often seen, when on the wayite 
work, kneeling at their devotions in front of these shrines, ) «:(/ 

Passing the miserable village of La Grave, we arrived the 
following morning, at Briancon, a neat little town, perched 
like a nest, on the side of a rocky hill, and turretted with strong 
battlements, similar to what we-saw at Grenoble. -A/-richly 
clothed valley stretched below it, smoking’ witha; huridred 
hamlets. As we advanced a few leagues farther; the Alpite 
scenery assumed an aspect of sterner sublimity. | We were now 
once more within sight of Protestantism. As‘ we ‘approached 
the village of La Roche, the sun was shining on*a'few svattered 
huts on the opposite side of the valley of. the Durance.) We 
found it, on inquiry, to be Chancelas, one of the’ hamlets hal- 
lowed by the name of Neff. We had reached the: termination 
of another week, and looked forward with no common pleasure 
to the morrow, to enjoy a Sabbath amid the scenes ‘and ‘flocks 
of his apostolic labors, and, if possible, to penetrate to/the rocky 
wilds of Dormilleuse. ist of .coe ylao 

We left La Roche at five o’clock on a lovely Sabbath mornitig, 
in order to be in time for service at Felix pales nearest A jpirie 
church, at Violins. 

Our rugged pathway skirted the sides'- of the»-opposite 
mountain. Leaving Chancelas on the left, upon the opposite 
side of the ravine, we reached, after a two hours’ walk,the 
small village of Palons, the residence of the clergyman ofthe 
valleys; and crossing a bridge which spans the. rapid torrent, 
another half-hour brought us to the humble inn of Fressiniere, 
We were accompanied from Fressiniere to Violins, by onevof 
five youthful colporteurs, who are entrusted with a large 


district in the South of France, extending to the valleys of 
Dauphiny to Marseilles and Toulon. He mentioned, that 
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within six months, they,had distributed a, thonsand copies, of 


the New Testament, aud) eighty of the Bible, a, beautifully 
simple and effective machinery for scattering ‘tthe leaves of the 
tree which are for the healing of the nations,” - 

Continuing: our ascent we overtook: a: reverend 
wending his way, tothe, temple of, Violins, .. His, head was 
whitened seventy-fown winters, and his tottering) step 
betokencd he would, be the witness of few more...Qn making 
ourselves known as Protestants,.a gleam of joy gathered over 
his countenance,—and, resting on. his pilgrim stafi, he stretched 
out his withered hand, and weleomed us. as * brethven,”., His 
eye glistened as. we spoke of Neff, whose name is,a houselield 
word, What a. change was. observable, from | preceding 
Sabbaths! During these we had seen the hapvest.sickle busy 
in other parts of France; but in the wild solitudes anound, work 
of every kind was suspended. From the, elevation we ,had 
attained, one picturesque. “Sabbath train” alone was visible,-— 
a succession of rustic worshippers, as far as the eye,could reach, 
bending their steps along the valley to the little chureh, whose 
spire was beginning to, peep above the clump of walnut treas 
which mark the hamlet,of Violas) bawot 

Qn reaching one of, the; humble: and obtaining 
a characteristie group ‘was disclosed... The fatherjof 
the family was seated. opposite; -beside him, an , interesting 
looking young woman, who had recently been married, to, his 
only son. ‘The latter occupied, along with his mother; the 
other side of the blazing fire;,.and, te complete;the picture, in 
the middle sat the’ clexgyman, who.was about to perform, the 
morning service. On entering, we were received Avith hearty 
friends had placed before ‘him. At ten o'clock, we proceeded. to 
the “temple,” as they» it; and were, greeted ‘hy ,)the 
‘bon jours” of the flock, who were assembled ‘round the (door. 
The females, as they ‘as, in, other 
protestant churches in France, sat on. opposite sides from, the 
men. As they came to their particular, benches, each engaged 
in silent prayer,—the: men:covering their, faces with their hate, 
and the women kneeling. . Our ‘friend, Jean, Isaiah Alazt, 
(whose hospitality we had just received,) acted as,.precentor and 


reader. (He! commenced “by” singing n° the: 55th 
Isaiah; from whieh the text! was taken; and‘a short 
after-which ‘the ‘pastor ascended the! pulpit, and ‘gave’ 
searching’ sermon: ‘Thé a/hymt anil 
prayer,—after which: Durant, the presentpdstor® ofthe 
Valley; ascended ‘thereddér’s <desk' with! his ‘black igowncand 
bands; and man and woman" presénted themselves: to: hate 
their marriage, which had been before performed by ‘Renian 
Catholic priest, eonfirmed;'as one of the parties was.a |Protestant. 
They ‘hath ‘come, for this purpose;:allithe way from: Piedmont, 
the Waldensian pastors having tefused:to perform theveere- 
On the disnrissal the congregution; we could hot help 
the utirestrained and «happy itimacy! existing 
between 'thd pastor ‘and ‘his flock,—they weleomed and eon 
‘werpedowith him ‘as one of themselves; ‘and ow hid lenvingowith 
us, to ascend the path ‘to Dormilleuse,'with a primitive 
plicity he embrated’and Kissed’ ‘ttumber them, who seemed 


to feel no feigned sorrow’ at his temporhry absence. 

Waar, is, there, youthful, Christian, to, distinguish:him 


Christians?.,.. Tyne religion xeal, 
many, respects, be,the same, whether 


possessed by theold. Water, whether, drawn. frome, fountaim 
in the toy-cup of the.child, or taken.in the heavy. bucket,ofthe 
herdsman, is water still. .Audwhether we see it in an earthetn 
cup, or in a vessel of geld--in theypiteher of a peasant, or in 
the reservoir of a palace—asa drop,on. a flower-leaf; onasi an 
ocean, in its vasty depths, we recognize,it.as, water 
an illustration from human nature, That nature,is, manifestly 
the same in the infant.and,in the.ehild—in youth and it 
the man. There is nodanger,of ognfopnding it with any other 
ereature in any of the other. kingdoms of God's creation. But 
as in infant and child, youth and,man,.there are certain dis- 
tinetive, features, so i ther 
Obgistian, not; common.to 
figure with pvhich, our, xeadens are. all 
exhibiting the nature of youthful piety, is that.of — 
‘A flower when offered in the bud.” 
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There is:net onty the pleasantness of poetry in this metaphor, 
there is also the-beanty of truthfulness. A rose bud is not-only 
beautiful im itself, but:it has promése of a fuller development: of 
beauty: As ai bud/it has bloom and form, and fragrance;- but 
what are these Now;compared with the color, and shape, and 
scent, which bélenz to the full-blown flower? Does not 
this natural! object déseribe-youthful Christianity? | When real 
religion | possésses: the spirit of a -young person, there~ is: the 
prospect of added years witnessing an increase of strength: in 
every Christian virtue and’ in all: godly conduct... But when” 
person, after he» becomes Christian, has passed the meridian 
‘of his days; he is then a partaker of the blessedness of \rodliness 
without having before him much opportunity of adorning the 
gospel, and of acknowledging his obligations to Divine merey 
by earnest: /deyotion of life. And poet 


Ifa fall-blown flower:de presented to us we admire its besuty 
and perfection, but we know that every moment will hasten its 
decline—that every beauty and charm upon it are fleeting—and 
that'we' must’ soon see it‘fall and fade from our hands. ‘A’ full: 
blown fose is a vitin4a fleeting—fading offering;—but a flower 
‘when offered in'the bud, instead of bringing with it *tokend*6f 


‘Martin's Youthfid Christianity: — 


that when'T follow:my shadow it flies me; 
my shadow it foows me. I know pleasures are but shadows, 
which hold no longer than the sun of my fortunes. Lest, then, 
Pleasure 


Use law and physic only’ for necessity; ane that use them 
otherwise, abuse themselves unto weake bodies; and light 
purses: 
recreations 
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OUR LIBRARY ESTRAYS. | 

WE are not professed critics, but by the kindness of our 
friends a few works fall into our hands occasionally for notice: 
or review. We are always happy to receive them, and to! 
bestow on them such a reading as their merits eall for. ||: Here-! 
tofore we have seldom stepped out of our place unless we could: 
give our full approval to the work sent; but we now’ find that: 
something more is expected of us. We shall therefore from time 
to time devote a page or two to such as may seem to call ‘for 

The Tabernacle and its Furniture* ave so fully deseribed ‘in 
Holy Writ, as to leave little room for additional illastrationy 
Dr. Kitto has, however, made them the subject of ‘a handsome! 
pictorial work, which brings them in a pleasing manner again 
before the public. The general view of the Tabernacle, with ite 
rich hangings carefully gilt and colored, is‘a very interesting? 
picture, though not without a few discrepancies which his prac 
tised eye has probably discovered. ‘The ascent to tho altar is of! 
the east side instead of the south, and the number and arrange” 
ment of the columns at the east and west ends of the eourt are’ 
not authorized by the description contained in the bovk~of 
Exodus. Nor are the measurements so acctirate ‘asi could! be 
wished. But on the whole the engraving affords agood ided 
of the original. In the description ofthe altar of: burnt offeritigy’ 
the following remark strikes us as an original contribution to 
wards the elucidation of a theme ‘almost'exhansted-— The fat 
that the sides of the altar were of wood seems ‘to establish thati 
the interior was filled up with eatth; ‘as! notonly did the law’ 
require this, but the radiation of the’ heat ‘must soon ‘have else’ 
destroyed the wood, even though ‘plated with’ brass/" The’ 
“horns” both of this altar and of the altar of incenke/'as repre- 
sented by Dr. Kitto, do not appear to be figured after any 
known authority; they are purely ideal. This we regret, as we 
are not without evidence as to the form of these appendages, of 
which we have at least two or ‘three good cxamples—in the 


broken altar from the Sphynx temple, and the paintings of - 
Herculaneum. | 


* The Tabernacle and its Furniture, by John Kitto, D.D., &c., with Ilustra- 
tions by W. Dickes. B. L. Green. . 
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“The Holy Place,” swith! its ‘apptirtenances, offers nothing 
new, unless it be that the veil concealing the, Holy of, Holes 
is so contrived as to be lifted up, when it discloses.the Ark of 
the Covenant, the Cherubim,.and the Shekinah, with the High 
Priest in adoration before the Mercy Seat. We have muchto 
say touching the Cherubim, would space permit, and had we not 
discussed. that subject at. considerable length in,our volume for 
1834, page 98. et. seg. Dr. Kitto, with his vast wealth of means 
appears to have done little, towards xectifying the conyentional 
ideas prevailing on the subject of these mysterious creaturgs,, 
and has fallen in. with the popular notion which represents them 
as human or angelic forms with wings unnaturally, over 
their shoulders. We think had their general form been; sueh as 
usually represented, some stress; would: have been, laid, by. the, 
sacred, writer upon the! circumstance, whereas all that he, says 
on the subject is that they had rings and faces,, Nor should we, 
overlook the faet. that. by comparing the deseriptions (given) 
the first and tenth chapters of Ezekiel, it) will be found that 
what is in, one place called. the face of: the othen 
described as that-of.a chenud,., We do not pretend to know, what 
was actually the form .of these; symbols, though we, haye,long, 
been of opinion that the »winged,dises of ancient, Egypt,and 
Persia might furnish some. uscful; hints,towards their elugida, 
tion,, In the mean while; we must profess ourselves disciples of 
good. John Bunyan, and content ourselves with describing them 
by, their only,ascertained, Ina, passage of exquisite 
pathos deseriptive,, of |the, Heavenly, Jerusalem, ,|he 
There, were also of THEM/THAT, HAD WINGS, and they answered: 
one another without intermission, saying, Holy, holy, holy, is, 
the Lord! after,that,they shut upthe when, 
I had seen, I wished. myself among them.” 


“The Domestic We orshinper, by, the Rey. Samael Green,* is 
welcome if only as a concession from an unexpected quarter, 
that forms of prayer are in any case.allowable. ‘ Those who 
are accustomed to the ‘Book of Common Prayer,’” says the 
author, “will find whole collects or fragments of collects 
wrought into these forms of domestic prayer as appeared con- 


* London, B. L. Green. 
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venient. Language more full, devout, 
contain can scarcely be found.” 

We think the worthy Editor makes out a case—if not for thé: 
actual need, certainly for the desirabléness, of a ¢heap and coms 
plete work of the kind before us. Iteéntains prayers, references to 
selected portions of Seriptare, and hymns for morning ‘and even+ 
ing, with prayers for special earnest, on 
evangelical. 

Such books we are always glad to meet with. They whisper. 
of happy hours, of high privileges, of peaceful hearths. May 
thousands receive spiritual strength and solace from them, and: 
may the volume more immediately under notice return '@ 
hundred-fold into its author’s bosom—“ good measure, — 
sg and shaken together and running over.” | 


The Postal Changes have been sensibly Sidon in a penny, 
pamphlet by James Gilbert, in which all the nonsense that has 
been written against the recent law is very fully, exposed, 
Without at all sympathising in the hasty, and injudicious, and, 
false views taken by many of its promoters, we have never seen, 
or read a single sound argument in favor of a return to the old, 
system, and have indeed felt grieved at the very low tone of, 
morality pervading all the newspaper -correspondence,on the 
subject. The commission recently appointed, has however 
decided otherwise. av vi 


Mr. G. W. Conder comes forward to prove in a Lectare 
delivered in the Bazaar, Leeds, that “ Christidnity” is" The 
World-fact.” The affectation of this title is possibly the worst 
thing about his Lecture, which is not destitute of talent, though 
strange and stilted occasionally in its style. always suspeot 
a man who goes a roundabout way to state homely truths, and 
appears to think more of his words and phrases than of his 
ideas. Some faults of this kind we detect in the little work 
before us, as when our author talks of “a flash-in-the-pan of the 
great blunderbuss of modern sham- and-superstition-denouncers, 
or of “ pretty little model-universes, reared in the dreamings of 
blind Samsons ;” or descants on Christianity as a “ wonderfal 
thing,” “avemarkable thing,” a “Divine thing,” and not “@ 
thing to be done, and then done with.” These trickeries remind 
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us of Cecil's story of the “ wriggles” he exaggerated so greatly 
in his first and last attempt at ploughing; they are the littlenesses 
of great men, too often copied by those of their imitators who 
can come up to them in nothing else. 

We fear after all, that’ Mr. Conder has done very little 
towards establishing his position that Christianity is the World- 
fact. We should like to have seen some statistics on the sub- 
ject—to have learned the actual number of nominal Christians 
at present in the world, and then to have come as nearly as 
possible to an estimate of those really “holding the truth in 
love’—to have had some account of their doings in the cause, 
and such other particulars as would have enabled us to take the 
measure of this great movement for ourselves. We think it is 
by no means the “ World-fact” in its present stage; nor can we 
agree with Mr. Conder that the mere reference to it on our 
coinage has much to do with the real question. 

“The home of Christianity,” says he, “is not simply ina 
book written at one particular point of time. It has an exist- 
ence not merely in a nation, but even beyond the limits of & 
continent : is rapidly spreading itself in all the-zones; and if 
we may measure its future, by its past success, it must be 
allowed to give indications of the fulfilment of its own boast, 
that it will overspread the world. Further, that existence so 
wide-spread, through divers peoples, of diverse tongues, and 
equally various tempers, is not merely a tolerated thing, allowed 
to spring up, and remain among the people as a harmless thing. 
Itis paramount; it is sovereign, It has pervaded and modified 
their whole life. So thet in some states the very coins that are 
current, bear some reference to it: and sovereigns, as they step 
up to the august throne of the greatest peoples of the world, 
to.it make solemn reference. It can point to its monuments as 
among the grandest of the land. It can, moreover, trace its 
existence through cighteen centuries: not without vicissitudes 
and reverses; but on the whole a splendid and remarkable 
course.” 

There is, to our minds, an evident confounding of : the 
spurious, persecuting, and superstitious Church of Rome with 
the vital Christianity of the Bible in the following passage ;—- 


“ Imbibing the worldly spirit, it took the worldly sword, the 
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most suicidal act a religion ean. \ever do, ‘and still it lived-ahd 
triumphed. In a later, and martyr ‘age, it: was associated: 
with all the ugliest;exhibitions of | bigotry and intoleranceif; 
the horridest superstition of) the world. Itlived of. Ityprow 
duced then some of its noblest fruits... It put forth buds which» 
have since developed into: its; most: sinewy:and ‘fruitful’ arma! 
It gave birth then to sons whoso progeny have been its greatdst! 
earthly glory. It has scemed:at times a monster, devearing ity 
own offspring, tossing its loveliest’ children -to thé flames. .it 
has bathed its sword in its heart's: best: blood ; | bat all that iti 
has ever done by this, has been -to it it seemy 
Of Youthful Christianity, Samuel. Martin? the’. title! 
and the anthor’s name, are sufficicnt recommendations. 1: Wést- 
minster Chapel is a spot dear to our rising generation; of 
we may with truth say, “ This) and that youth were hort! 
there.” In another part of, this velume will: be found'a 
oxtract; but the little must. be: ate 
Outlines of Sehoaol. A ddy'eéses 
much admire. They are scarcely sentinal, and, suggéstive) nor\, 
would they, .if., worked.,out, furnish |, such:! 
Crawshaw’s Lectures to Children, or, of those issued 
the same publisher. 


p ome 


Charles TTamuilton,” and. Hubert Jee,” storadm 
worthy of their predecessors in. Green’s, “Juvenile Library.”)i 

The Botany of the Bible is pcapophy what it assumes to be, 
though dated from the “ Royal Botanic. Gardens,| Edinbunghi;” 
since the author, says, “ Botanists. are not agreed as,to the: 
identity of some of the plants of Scripture, with those,now 
known by the same names. For instance, they supposeithe) 
Lily of the Valley to be quite a different. plant ;. but 1 have 
chosen our own sweet flower of that name which you all knows 


if this be the principle followed throughout the work it ¥ 


be found less useful, perhaps, than interesting. 
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Mrs. Henderson's ‘ Scripture Lessons’ + appears, too ms: to 
somewhat deficient in. originality and information: It is: little) 
more than the Bible, text: itself, broken up into question and» 
answer. We ‘do mot like, moreover, the! very frequent refer- 
erices to this lady's Questions.on St, Matthew. Itseems hardly 
fair to tantalize .reader-by-proposing question, and 
telling him itis:only to be answéred by. purchasing a former! 
work, As thus-“ What is:am Apostle? (See Question, Matt, 
viii. 14.) ‘Who .is Ghost?) (See Question, Matt. 
is 18.) | What is Baptism?) (See Question, Afatt. iii, 6,)) 
What is a Witness? Question, AZatt. xi. What was! 
Jerusalem? (See Question, Matt. ii. 1.) What was Judea? 
(See Question, Jfatt. ii. 1.) pepat was Samaria? Gee Ques- 
tion, Matt. ti 2s). | 30 

‘We are not acquainted with this 
the: answers contained in it Jie as near the surface as those ‘in: 
the present volume, we should be little disposed to purchase ity 
A: Bible class”) in| the present: day ought, we think, to have! 
stronger, meat than’ is: here furnished. In 
answer is assumed from the text itself, and not derived from: 
extraneous or independent sources as we think it should be. 
Ton example : “ Who was Theophilus? “4 person of some note, 
fon. whom Luke hada great respect!” What does the phrasey 
‘ lifting up tho heel” denote?’ Acting avery treacherous part.” 
‘OW hat-as sonie great one ? of extra 
ordinary powers.” ods 

Such questions as these deserve more careful answers, and 
almit of/illustrations drawn from ancient customs, 
in its minutest details and allusions of Holy Writ -, 

ous NOT MAN BUT GOD. 

" Maneciails the writings of holy men, but lodge not thy nas 
upon them, because but men. They are good’ poodles, but’ nd” 
fyuntaines. Build on Paul himself‘no longer than he builds’ on 
Christ. If Peter renounce hi# mastet, renounce Peter. The’ 
word of man may convince reason, but the word of God can’ 
compell conscience.— Quarles, - 


+ Scripture Lessons, or the History of the Acts of the Apostles in Question and 
Answer. London, B. L. Green. 1850, 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES, at p. 377, 


13. “Death as consequent on. Sin.” As 


My Dear Sir,—I find in the, Youths’ Magazine this month 
a query, as to the introduction of death before Adam, and. the 
enquirer refers to Geology as originating doubts in his mind,» 

Talso have lately commenced studying geology, and would take 
this opportunity to thank you for the plates and articles which 
occasionally find their way into the Youths Magen on. this 
subject. 

Among other works which I have recently read is Dr. Pye 
Smith’s admirable work, and in his supplementary notes, he 
treats on this subject. Some remarks which will bear detach- 
ing from their connection, I beg to subjoin ; Sa os 
contain are conelusive to my own mind. A 

“ A system of nature, according to which organized crentnires 
should not die, would be totally incompatible with the plam 
which the Creator has been pleased to establish in this depart? 
ment of his works. But let us try some hypotheses. if 

** Put the case, that there be no death. Upon ihinssypeins 
two or three modes are conceivable :— 

1. “Life prolonged without food. But this would be, irres 
concileable with a system of successive production, nutrition 
assimilation and growth. Such beings would be perpetual 
possessors of the earth and the waters, in their, own | persoméy 
without any progeny. Only imagine such a world! \\ Shall we 
say one, or some number of each species? Quadruped, bird, 
reptile, fish, mollusc, zoophyte, insect of every kind, including 
all those invisible without microscopic aid; each immortal. 

2. “Life prolonged by vegetable food alone. But this would 
require a differently constituted vegetable world; for there i# 
no plant on the land, or in the sea, which does not nourish 
myriads of minute insects, which are destroyed in the eating of 
the plants. 

3. ‘ Must there be any multiplication by progeny, upom any 


- Scheme? Then, either the whole number must be always, 
tremely small, by being kept down in some inconceivable ways 
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or would, after a time, multiplyto that degree; that there would 
not be room for them. The land and the waters would be 
over-filled. 

“Let the supposition be that death take place, but only in 
the way of natural decay and old age; not by violence. The 
debility and decay of age require the nursing and soothing 
attentions of other individuals of the same species. But, ex- 
cept very imperfectly, in'a few instances of qguadrumana, and 
some domesticated animals, nothing appears in the brute crea- 
tion analagous to the care and tenderness of man for man, in 
nursing and tending the sick and feeble. Even in the human 
species, unless where RELIGION breathes its vital influenee, that 
class of duties is miserably attended to. Let us therefore weigh 
the opposite amounts of suffering, the one by natural and im- 
tended delay, the other by an almost instantaneous aet of vio~ 
third edition, p. 356-7. 

May we not conclude from the above, that death in the 
brute creation, is a beneficent provision of a Divine Providence, 
for securing enjoyment to a much larger number of animals 
than could otherwise be possible. Geology aequaints us ‘that 
“ Generations lived, dicd, and were entombed, in the evergrow- 
ing depositions. Succeeding generations pursued their instincts 


by inyriads, happy in existence, over the surface which covered | 


the broken and perishing remains of their predecessors, and 
then died and were entombed in turn, leaving a higher plat- 
form, arid @ similar destimy, te the generations that sueceeded.”— 
Hugh Miller's Old Red Sand Stone, fourth edition, p. 285. 
May we not also understand the passages of Holy Writ, 
which refer to the entrance of death into the world, as regard- 
ing it as a punishment or consequence of sin, and as extending 
exclusively to the creature, man, of whom, be it observed, im- 
mortality is a characteristic, : 
Your’s truly, 
Blackfriars-road. W. #H. 


DEAR Str.—To detail the evidence which goes to support 
the opinion, that if Adam had not sinned, the inferior animals 
would have died, {and indeed actually did die prior to man’s 


a 
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fall,} would occupy tog monch; of yonx space: I shall therefore 
simply refer to a few ‘arguments, or groups of argument, such 
as follow :— | 

1. There is no antecedent probability of the immortality of 
brutes, arising either; from; a consideration of their structure, 
or the ends they answer in the world, and the laws which de- 
termine the increase and perpetuity of races. | 

2. The conclusions of modern science are very unfavorable 
to the notion that God made al/ things to live for ever. In 
particular, the researches of geologists and comparative anato- 
mists almost prove the contrary. rot fi more A 

3. A comparison of God's natural government: in reference 
to plants, &c., affords presumption agaimst it. - These advance 
to maturity, flourish, and decay, by | processes, wonderfilly 
similar to the life of animals. 

4. The innumerable benefits which result to the World “Snot 
to man merely—from the death of animals, and’ the evils which 
would arise from their continued life and habitation upon earth, 

5. There is no necessary connection between sin and death; 
such that death cannot. take place except as,,the, direct gon- 
sequence of sin. Death, may be withont, sin:.sin may not. be 

6. Scripture is silent upon the subject, so far; as;clear,ageer 
tion or just inference is concerned. "Wherever death is spoken 
of as the natural or penal consequence of sin, it is death to man. 
This is evident to any who consult ‘the passages! whieh ‘bear 
upon the subject: Gen. tii 194 Romy 28h; 
1 Cor. xv. 21.; and James. i.:15.,:in which man alone isthe 
subject of discourse. 

I am, yours &c., 
wt 


P.S. Parvulus should eonsult the! valuable work of Dr. J. | Pye Smfth,— 
“Scripture and Geology,” for many facts and reasonings on this wide subjet- 


~ 


“MELANCTHON'S BIBLE. © 

LorD SPENCER possesses’ copy of ‘the first’ edition of 

Pagninus’ version of the’ Vulgate, dated 1528, which’has 

Melancthon’s autographa!'passige from one of ‘Gregory 

Nazianzen’s Orations, subscribed “ Scriptu, manu Philipp" 
“written by theshand of Philip? {Melancthon). 
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THE CHILD OF JAMES MELVILLE. 
One time my soul was pierced as with a sword, 
Contending still with men untanght and wild; 


When He, who to the prophet lent his gourd, 
Gave me the solace ofa pleasant child.* 


A summer gift my precious child was given, 

A very suminer fragrance ‘was its life; | 

Its clear eyes soothed me as the blue of heaven, 

When home I turned, a weary man of strife: 


With unformed laughter, musically sweet, 


_ How soon the wakening babe would meet my kiss, . aaa 
With outstretched arms its care-worn father greet; .... , 


—Oh! in the desert, what a spring was this. 


A few short months it blossomed near my heart, 
—A short months, else ‘toilsome'all and sad; 
But that home-solace nerved-me for my part, 


“And of the was glad t 


‘Alas! my tnd, scarce found, was dying, 

(The prophet’s gourd it withered. in a night;)1 
_ | And He who.gave me all, my heart's pulse trying, 
| Took gently home the child of my delight. 


Not rudely called, not suddenly, it perished, 
But gradual, faded from our love away; 

As if still secret dews, its life that cherished, 
Were drop by drop withheld, and'day by day. 


My Blessed Master saved me; from repining, 
So tenderly he sued me, for His own; . 

So beautiful he made, my: babe’s deelining, 


in 
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And daily to my board ‘at toon ‘atid yot.asw 
Our fading flower? Bade his bring?’ Disl i aa book 
That we might’ donminitihe ‘of dur fest fn “heaven; 
Gazing the while on death ‘without its’ sting” 
Ana the for thal toby paid ET 
So very sweet at times our converse pense 
That the sure truth; of grief, gladness 
—Our little lamb, by God's own Lain tédéémed. 
_ And I too loved c’erwhile at, tames,to stand, 

Marking how each the diy ch ri d, 4, 

So tame they grew, that. to his-eradle fiying, 
Full oft they cooed, him to his ngontide: sobliy afl 
And to the murmurs of his slee 
Crept gently in end nestled 99. Sac 
"Twas a fair sight, tle:snow-pale infatitsleepings: 
So fondly-guarded thesb.creaturésimild dow 
Watch o’er his closéd,eyes, their bright.eyes, keeping; . 
Wondrous the love betwixt, the, birds and 
Still as he sickened, seemed the dove 
Forsook theit food, and Toathed theit pretty: plays?! 
And on the day he died, with sad notes puiing, 
One gentle bird-would not-be frayed 
His mother foudl if shi 


é 


radt W © 


The other flew to meet my'sad home-riding 
As with a human’sorrow in its 
To my dead child and its dead mate then guiding 95% 


* was accustomed” the father’s diary, to.set at the end of the 
as the Egyptiens 


table, in tyme of denner and supper, did the picture of the dead, 
till aequint me (to sequaint Bn sede me familiar) therewith.” This practice 


of the ancient Egyptiatis is tidned by Herodotus 2. 

Dwinan,” whence.our synony me 

+t Depatted, died. 
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And when, at last the little parted, 
ve died too, as if of its Hearts 
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"Twas my first bah 
And as I laid my danting, neath the on 
Precious His, comforts !, once. am, infant gaven 


doves}. to God... BURG: 


Lays of the Kirk and 


bin 


ay XE AWAY. edt jad 


art,our perfect and our Guide ; T 


presertt—keep 
Where art usat Thy 


Delusive fast-changing views we find ; 


Bewilder an@ thisléad thé 70) 


Because they! follow net that guiding tay, 
Which shines séreneby: throngt: all and ite 08 
Our names ‘ed thy ‘diseipley have ‘enrolled it W 
We listen, in meek. ponfidence to 
With: Joving: heart)’: harb of vab od? 
Oh Though neyer from, ‘Thee will we. part—- 
forsook, still closely would we cleave, 


Are even love's resolves, when sonely, tried oxi’ 
O Saviour! that restraiming grace we seck, 
Which will not Tet us Wander from ‘Thy side. 


May. thy. sweet voige atid 

With magic power our thoughts and ape SWAY}. if 

That-we, with eager and unwavering choice 
iu _ Amidst Thy little band may ever stay. 


~~ Handecl, from. the. Buteh fost 
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For whither could we go! ie 
Eternal bliss is linked with faith in Thee; : 
Oh teach us all’ that, we require to know: 
And guide us safely o’er Tite’ 8 troublous sea ! 


W. 


ST. MARY’S tos 


[Tuts stream issues from Ludley’s cave at Moor-park, near Paraham it is 
unfailing in summer as in winter. It formerly supplied the Abbey of Waverley 
with water. A stone basin which the stream kept constantly filled, oncé atlorned 


the centre of the cave, but it is now destroyed.] | f 
BEAUTIFUL stream! thou art flowing still, 
Murmuring along at thine own sweet will, | 
Through the leaf-strewn copse, and tangled brake, 

Wherg the whispering’ trees soft music make. 
Now art hidden by wreathing- flowers, 

That haunt thy banks in the summer hours; ) 

Anon, thou springest again to sight, 109 

Flashing with joy in the glad sun light, pee 

Like a merry child in sportive play, 

Thou boundest in beauty and mirth away, 


Gone are the pilgrims ;who used to tell | bat 
Their beads, as they knelt beside the well; 

Gone are the friars who used to bring 

Their cups to fill at thy limpid sprmg; |... / 
And the priests lie low who bowed to bless | 

Thy sparkling waters to holiness; : 
And the screech-owl shrieks in the ivied dome 

Of the ruin grey which was once their home; | — 
Yet, thou art as fair, and bright, and clear, 

As thou wert in the days when monks prayed here. 


The wild bird comes to drink at thy spring, 

In the blushing dawn, ere she plumes her wing; 
And the bright-cyed squirrel feeds her brood 
On thy banks in the cool green solitude; 

And the village child with rosy lip, 

Kneels down, thy sparkling tide to sip, 


if 
$ 
; 
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Erc he passes by to the ancient mill, 

Or the school that crowns, the neighbouring hill, 
He loves thee well and his favorite spot 

For play, is thine arched’ and spacious, grot. 


Beautiful, stream! though change hath been here, 

And Time, the destroyer, made desert and drear 

The halls of the old monastic pile; 

Yct thou wearest still the same bright smile 

As thou didst in days of olden time, 

When round thee echoed. the convent chime. 

A type art thou of that heavenly love | 

Which blesses our sphere from realms above; 

Which streams forth exhanstlessly, constant and _— 

sure. 

Wate. 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures wpon earth where moth ‘and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break throngh and steal; but) lay wp for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.”—Mas#thew vi. 19-20. 
THROUGH many a guarded fortress’ tower. 
The plunderer’s steel hath passed, 
And moth and blight o'er regal ‘bower, | 
Corruption’s sign have cast; 
Oh, child of earth! 
Nursed amid storm’and fear, 
If thou hast anght of precious worth, 
Hoard not such treasure here. — 


To the bright city’s * golden halls 
No spoiler hath found way, : 
And there, on flower and vesture falls 
Nor mildew, nor decay; 
Oh, child of grace! 
Born to those mansions fair; 
Where time and change may leave no trace, 
Store thy heart’s treasure there. 
Mary §. 


* Rev. xxi. 23. 
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THE REMEMBRANCE. 
My mother!—when that word last fell, 
As o’er thine aged form 1 hung, 

Thine eyes essay’d the fond farewell, — 
Unpitying death denied thy tongue. 
The gasping breath, the struggling pray’, 

The vale of darkness, all are past; 


Ah! what avails, or grief, or care, 
If Christ and heaven be gained at last? 


Methinks in many a mournful hour 
Thy spirit companies my way; 
A deathless union left to pour 
Its beam for life’s beclouded day. 


The hope that cheer’d thy path below, 
This bleeding heart would meekly wear; 


Till turning from a world of woe, 
With thee, thy peaceful rest I share. EBEN, 


THE SKY LARK. 
Companion of the dawn, 
“ Musician of the fields,” (on soaring wing, 
Who lov’st to spring from earth, ere yet the fawn, 
Hath left her greenwood shade, and sweetly sing, 
High in the realms of space,) 
Clear is thy native song— 
When far above the loftiest mountain height, 
’Mid the rose-tinted clouds thou skim’st along, 
Watching the sun dispel the shades of night, 
With his effulgent rays. 
And thy rich mid-day strain, 
Falls on the ear, all blithe and joyously, 
Resounding on the meads and silent plain, 
Till thy soft tones of earnest melody, 
Seem filling all the air: 
And when the sun’s last beam, 
Tinges with gold the whispering forest trees, 
Thy tuneful throat sends forth a vesper hymn, 
Which floats upon the balmy evening breeze, 
Like the sweet sounds of prayer. ANNIE WHITE. 
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“MIS CELLANY. 


2 


TuE Home,’ it has been hotieed, is peculiarly 
English—it has no synonyme igiiay other language: And | 
until of late,, years it.had.no “local habitation” else where. 
But in these days of émigration,.our countrymen aré’taking 
their homes'with them-te:all parts of the earth: «'The Can- 
terbury Settlement, in New Zealand, has furnished a ‘novelty 
in the th of our ultra-matine migrations;’and its 
success may\¥éry affect the mother country, 
The principle is ai old, just, and merciful one, and if the : 
materials be cOngruous, thé measure. will end well, tg 

Our engraving this) month awakens somewhat different 
feelings. | It is the home of a family whose acquaintance —— 
and Christian fellowship we once enjoyed here, but,whose | 
early trials ‘and sufferings in South, Australia, were un- 
mitigated by the companionship or counsel. of any, friends 
beyond their own immediate circle. .But patienco and 
perseverance at length triumphed, and we trust a long life 
them in their 
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SHADOWS. 


Two little boys one afternoon returned from school. The 
evening meal was not quite ready, and their father, who 
happened to be at home, proposed a short walk. This was 


joyful news to the little fellows; they hastily put down their 


books and skipped away, light-hearted as young fawns— 
“Turning to mirth, all things on earth, 
As only boyhood can,”— 


after the restraint of “fagging hard” all day in the school-room. 


Heedless and merry they laughed and talked, while their 
father watched them with a loving smile—till in the exuber- 
ance of glee, one stooped down, and lifting up a pebble, tossed 
it to and fro in the air. Presently he lost it; but, nothing con- 
cerned, he picked up something else, he noticed not what, but 
jerked it as before. Alas, for his fun!—it proyed, to have a. 
sharp edge, and glancing sideways, struck his little brother's 
eye! The pain was not severe, but the father said there was, 
serious mischief, and lost not a moment in conveying him_te. 
the surgeon, whose careful examination revealed the sorrowful 
fact, that the visual lenses were irrevocably destroyed !—sight, 
in that eye, gone for ever!—A shadow for life had descended, 
upon his prospects. pene 

‘Poor little boy! none but the sufferer can know the imex~ 
haustible fountain of sadness, opened by irremediable physical 
infirmity. ‘The lame and the blind, the halt and the maimed, 
the deaf'and the dumb, with all their thousand varieties, con- 
stitute one-vast “clique” of humanity, who, almost unconsciously, 
regard each other as bound together by peculiar bonds; andat 
is touching to trace the glance of sympathy which oftenypasses 
between the casual and temporary associates of the physicians 
waiting-room, or the mineral water saloon. It is only those 
who have never endured an eclipse of their beauty and brilliancy, 
who could turn a scornful eye upon others less highly privileged 
in externals than themselves. Let such beware, for “when 
God with rebukes doth correct man for iniquity, he maketh “his 
beauty to consume away like a moth.” Apt and striking 


illustration of the insignificance of the agent oftentimes-em® 
ployed ; like the pebble to the little boy’seye,—or those number 
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less trifles, called accidents, which in some cases instantaneously, 
—in others, by slow degrees, effect the purpose. 
Not only do personal sufferings cast a shadow over the path 
of life, but relative afflictions also dim the brightness of our own 
skies. Often does bereavement produce unlooked for changes 
in the character, transforming the giddy worldling into the 
petulant blasphemer,—the cheerful young Christian into the 
grave and pensive pilgrim. “Those who often ‘tread the shores 
of Jordan form a truer estimate of the things of time, and 
cannot easily forget the solemn scenes enacted there; or the 
wnutterable difference between the two worlds, to which it alike 
opens the passage for eternity. 
Other calamities also cast a shadow over the spirits, if less 
sombre, perhaps more abiding. The loss of property, of position, 
or of prospects in life, are all trials, more or less marring our 
peace, and diminishing the sources of enjoyment. In fact, these 
calamities frequently so obscure the sufferer, that he loses the 
sympathy which sickness and bereavement call forth in a lively 
degree ; but compelled to retire from the circles of prosperity, 
his absence is soon forgotten, whilst the new society into which 
he is thrown, from the want of his former experience, of course, 
have little or no compassion for the loss of luxuries they have 
never known. This too is often times a life-long shadow, need- 
ing large supplies of Christian principle to sustain gracefully, 
and high attainments in Christian practice, to endure with 
unmurmuring content. 
But physical infirmities, and relative afflictions are nothing 
to those still deeper shadows which affect the character, and 
comp¢l the victim to exclaim,—*I shall go softly all my ‘years 
in the bitterness of my soul!” A young lad, during a school 
boy quarrel, stabbed his companion in a frenzy of ‘passion! 
After days of anguish, the injury proved mortal ; and the youth 
who gave the blow was arraigned at the bar of justice, tried 
and convicted of manslaughter! The two years’ solitary con- 
finement to which his judges sentenced him, however it unight 
be regarded as an expiation to society for his crime, could not 
efface the stain of blood-guiltiness from his conscience ; and-even 
when cleansed from ‘that in the only sufficient purifying 
fountain,—the blood of the Lamb which taketh away the-ain of 
u2 
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the world, we know from the inspired testimony of similar 
transgressors, even David and Paul, that no right minded in- 
dividual could forgive himself. Ever and anon does the aged 
patriarch reiterate the heart-rending cry, “Oh remember not 
former transgressions,” and the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
our own peculiar messenger, declares himself, in his latter years, 
“the chief of sinners.” 

We grant, however, that comparatively few have their hearts 
burdened with this particular phase of guilt; yet we appeal to 
you, young men and maidens, whether there lingers not a 
shadow of evil influences towards your associates; which, in 
the hour of self-examination, occasions remorse? Only a few 
weeks ago, a pious youth lamented to the writer, that he had 
once quenched the sparks of contrition in a companion’s mind, 
by ridicule; and had “laughed him out” of visiting a godly 
minister, whose sermon had sent the arrow of conviction, and 
whose converse and prayers might have fanned the little flame, 
ere the spark had been thus extinguished—and it was never 
rekindled! Here was a shadow upon Christian experience ; 
who could wonder at the pensiveness, which thenceforward 
characterized that young man’s piety ! 

Many walk in shadow all their days from an unsubdued 
temper; an unsanctified will;—sinning and repenting, they 
have no participation in “the joy of the Lord.” Ever tripping 
themselves, and a stumbling block in the way of their fellow 
pilgrims,—they water their couch with tears, and can but just 
hope they may not be shut out from heaven, while conscious 
that through them, Jesus is wounded in the house of his friends. 

We have lingered long enough among gloomy shadows! 
There is another class described in Holy Writ, and these are all 
gilded with such bright celestial ‘radiance, that they must be 
welcome as tokens of our Father’s loving kindness. Under any 
of the shadows of earth, how inexpressibly sweet and full of 
meaning is the Psalmist’s petition,— Hide me under the shadow 
of thy wings!’ Who would not gladly respond,—*iIn the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” “How excellent is thy 
loving kindness, oh God; therefore the children of men put 
their trust in the shadow of thy wings,” like the little halt 
fiedged nestling, secure of comfort and protection there! 
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when happy in prosperity, and basking in the light of God’s 


countenance—privileged with unusual nearness of communion. 


with Him, how ineffably cheering the promise then, “ He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” The favor of earthly monarchs 
may be deceitful, but that of the King of kings is unchangeable; 
the friendship of humanity may be unstable, but that of the 
Lord endureth for ever, unless forfeited by our own wilful mis- 
conduct; and even then, oh! blessed truth, “If any man sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” 

Again, there is a shadow mentioned in the Bible which all 
must covet. Asa quict family party were one day toiling along 
a sandy beach, under the fervid heat of a summer's sun, reflected 
im all its noon-tide brightness from the chalk cliffs towering 
near; they well-nigh fainted under its intensity. Suddenly 
they turned an angle of the rock, and lo! a huge mass, detached 
from the main body, cast a tempting gloom downwards. “And 
a man shall be as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” 
repeated the father, and never before had the simile conveyed 
so fulla meaning. They sat awhile tracing its aptness, as they 
spoke of the scorching fires of Divine wrath—the accessibility 
of the sheltering rock—its stability—the rich supplies to be 
obtained by those who rightly seek them from that spiritual 
rock which is Christ—and then went on their way rejoicing. 

Moreover, as the weary pilgrim of life approaches the termi- 
nation of his career, he girds up his mind with the royal poet’s 
aspiration—“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” Thanks be 
to God it is only the shadow, the enemy himself is powerless— 
we may feel the chill influences of his near approach—but 
leaning on the Saviour’s arm we pursue our way uninjured; nor 
can it be more than a dim shadow, “for the darkness hideth 
not from God:” “the light shineth as the day” in His presence. 
So David found it, when ina good old age, full of days, riches, 
and honor, the time “ drew near that he must die.” Calmly and 
steadfastly he handed the crown to his son,—set his house in 
order, and “slept with his fathers.” Not less calmly, also, 

Stephen and the noble army of martyrs, amidst stones, and 
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flames, and rocks, “fell asleep” too! The shadow of death was 
but the curtain of night, inviting to repose till the glorious 
morning when the Saviour will announce of all his: followers— 
“T go that I may awake them out of sleep.” | 

Once more, dear young readers, the word of God compas 
human life toa passing shadow. Swiftly it is gone, and no 
trace left. Have you-ever watched the shadows of April clouds 
as they flit across the landseape, rendering the) whole scene 
changeful and evanescent ? Even such are the most protracted 
lives compared to the long day, or night, of. eternity: and ’tis 
while the shadow walks the earth, you have to choose between 
endless misery, or everlasting happiness. Oh! while timevis 
yours, seck without delay, that “Light of the world” which 
will dispel every shadow from off every soul, and. eventually 
conduct you to those regions, where there is. no more: shadow 
for ever!’ 


PREJUDICE AND SCRIPTURE. 
(Coneluded from page 40°.) ‘aa te gabi 


A SECOND and very commen prejudice with il men 
world before Adam's Fall. 

This subject has been already: diseussed rcqunenremil 
and that the opinion still exists in all its force, is evident from 
the fact that the majority of answers to the question-prompting 
that discussion, were in favor of the prejudice referred tov A® 
we are thoroughly convinced that no: warrant for such an 
opinion is to be~ found in the: Bible, we gave only: rien 
ments which support the contrary hypothesis, — 

The Bible always represents death as a consequence. of sin 
but unless it can be shewn that any or all of the lower animals 
are responsible for their actions, we cannot see in what sense 
they can be guilty before God, or justly subject to punishment 
If it be argued that they are suffering for man’s transgressiom 
we think, at least, that some proofs should be brought forward 
from the Scriptures, either of the fact itself, or of itsconsisteney 
with the well-known character of the Deity, which we believe 
has not yet been dane. 
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But think only for ai moment what. would be.the state of, our 
world, if none. of: the. inferior animals, were. subject. to death 
either casually or in the due.order of. nature. It.is.said that.a 
single pair of rabbits.will.in. four yeaus produce more than.a 
million, The calculation.may be exaggerated, but, reduce it as 
we wall, what wonld. be the consequence of. this. rapid increase? 
In a few thousand years: the habitable parts of the earth would 
be entirely covered. by the progeny of these two animals.alone, 
as thickly as the land.of, Bgypt with the frogs,or flies called up 
by the powerful agency of, Moses.. 

And. yet what. would. be this prodigious. inerease, of, land 
animals compared withthat; of fishes? The hebraism to express 
overwhelming multiplication—*‘as fishes do.increase’”—appears 
to be founded in theliteral factof their prodigious fecundity. , Not 
to. enter into details, it may be sufhicient, te. state: that such, an 
uncheéked augmentation of numbers. would. in no very, long 
period so raise the leveb of the sea, that it would actually over- 
flow and drown a large portion. of the world. 

There is something; too, bordering on the ludicrous,. in. the 
idea of many of the inferior existences-surviving. the shock of 
centuries, even in aclimate like that of Kden.. Let.us,, if we 
can, think of a, butterfly or ephemeron, athousand. yearsold! 
The mere wear and tear consequent: on. a. proper. provision for 
their wants, supposing. the, winds.of, heaven. were forbiddenever 
to, visit. them voughly, would. render such.a thing, utterly 
impossible... They, were, evidently, never, created. for. so» 

Supposing, again,that were originally herivorous 
whence was it.possible they: could: have: been supplied witha | 
sufficient quantity. of. food, even. allowing: that all. plants.and 
trees, grew with the extraordinary rapidity and luxuriance:in- | 
cident. to. tropical. vegetation? It may,, indeed,. be: doubted 
whether with only. the actual, number of the inferior-animals | 
existing at this moment on. the earth’s. surface, including of 
for its support. Whiat,, then, would. be. the, case. if.allithese - 
animals. had continued to multiply from the,creation, without > 
let, hindrance, or impediment—exempt from death and. the . 
thousand casualties that lead to it. | 
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But there are many who modify this idea of death, telling us 
that very probably the inferior animals died before the Fall of 
man—but not by violence or casualty.. They wore out quietly 
and gradually, expiring as a flame expires, or as some more 
vernacularly express it, “ going off like a bird.” On this point, 
Dr. Buckland in his Bridgewater Treatise has shewn that the 
sudden and unexpected death of animals is one of the most 
merciful arrangements of Providence. To languish and die by 
inches would doubtlessly be a great aggravation of the evil, 
especially as it is well known, and as Dr. Pye Smith has demon- 
strated, there is no class of animals, the more intelligent kinds 
of monkey, perhaps, excepted, that shews any sympathy for 
the sufferer. A strong argument indeed might be drawn from 
the innate propensity of many birds in particular to persecute 
and destroy those of their own kind that are ailing. But this, 
again, we may perhaps be told, is a consequence of Adam’s 

A more serious objection, however, than any which has yet 
been brought forward, may be deduced from Natural Theology. 
It is well known that the writers on this subject lay very great 
stress on the illustrations of the Divine Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness drawn from the study of Comparative Anatomy. 
“God,” it is said, and said with reason, “has given to every 
creature, exactly that frame and constitution which enables it 
to provide for its necessities—to fulfil its purpose in creation, 
and to procure food convenient for it. “The young lions roar 
after their prey and seek their meat from God.” He has, 
therefore, given them fleetness of foot to overtake it, claws to 
seize it, teeth to tear it, and a stomach to digest it. But all 
these beautiful appliances would be thrown away if the lion 
were herbivorous. Yet, in fact, the tardigrade elephant would 
be as well suited for a beast of prey, as the tiger, or the leopard, 
for feeding upon plants or grasses. All the deductions arising 
from an all-wise adaptation of certain means to certain ends 
would be nullified, and the delightful study of anatomy be put 
out of the argument in favor of a Deity. 

Leaving the question as to whether it would not mar the 
beauty of God’s creation much more, to destroy all vegetable 
life (as under this arrangement must eventually be the case) 
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than to suffer the animal world to die in due course, let us look 
for a few moments at the real facts of this question, and ask 
ourselves whether animals living on grain, herbs, or vegetable 
products, really destroy no animal life. The microscope will 
tell us, if the naked eye cannot. With every drop of water they 
drink, and every leaf, spray, flower, and fruit they eat, they 
maim, disable, or destroy, hundreds, if not thousands, of living 
creatures—minute, indeed, but perfectly and beautifully organ- 
ized—beings as sentient, and perhaps as important in the scale 
of creation as the lion, the elephant, or the whale. “In the 
leaves of every forest,” says Dr. Chalmers, “in the flowers of 
every garden ; in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds 
tecming with life, are the. 
firmament.” 

_ A third prejudice, very common, among Bible-readers is this, 
** That no concession to popular opinion ts, or ought to be, made, 
an a book emphatically designated, “the Book of Truth”... 
_ For example, it is urged that we are to understand literally 
those passages which speak of the sun’s rising and setting; and 
are consequently bound to believe that the earth is stationary, 
and the sun moveable. Others of a similar kind are instanced, 
such as those which describe the earth as “ established for ever 
that it cannot be moved,” or those which, referring to, the 
character of God, affirm that He repents or is grieved. Num- 
berless instances might be adduced, especially in those parts of 
Scripture which partake of a poetical character, or deal in 
fable, parable, or other forms, usually designated fictitious. 


* How can it be possible,” say these objectors, “to teach truth — 


There ab first, conse thie but it 
chusibheeian the consideration that the Bible is written 
for men, and must, therefore, speak in man’s language... Ged 
says to us, “ My thoughts are not as your thoughts,” and yet 


we expect him to use His own, in reasoning with those who 


can have no sympathy with them. If the Bible were really a 
literal transcript of God's thoughts, who amongst us could hope 
to understand it? Let us give an illustration... The Holy 
v3. 
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that. truth exceeds in value: the: choicest. silver, and. faith is 
better than tried gold. These are comparisons; and not con- 
trasts, be it remembered, so that. there) ought to be»some close 
analogy in the Divine Mind; betaveen: the ‘things: compared; 
But, is itso? Does God esteem gold,, silver;,and precious 
stones, as things of any—much less of consummate: and tran+ 
scendant—value? Or rather, “saith He: not it. altogether for 
your sakes ?” Could he,.in fact, make himself at all understood, 
did he not thus condescend to human infirmity ?: 

Some persons will, no doubt, be ready to say, ‘ We find no 
fault with mere figures, similes, or poetical expressions, where 
the subject is in keeping ; butsurely absolute, ——, ame 
should be spoken in matters of fact.” 

This objection naturally suggests the enquiry, “ What axe 
facts? ”—a. question less easily answered than is usually 
supposed. For how many centuries was: ita. ‘faet” that the 
earth was stationary, and that the sun revolved: around it?» In 
England, until the days of Bacon, but two centuries.ago; almost 
everything was mere conjecture or hypothesis. Men dreamt 
or invented truth till this great. man arose—the: first experi 
mental, practical philosopher our land can boast of. . Adlusion 
has: been already made to the “ facts” of astronomy... Look 
only at the sun. For ages he was believed to move:round the 
earth ; till Copernicus affirmed that he stood still.. He did.so 
for a.few centuries, when the discoveries of Maedler shewed 
that he was again a planet, revolving like his: kindred: suns 
around the present centre of the universe. At one time we 
were told,.and we believed it, that he wasa ball of fire: It 
was the “fact,” of our younger days. Now,. he is a’ dark, 
opaque mass, surrounded only with a luminous atmosphere. 
He was once light itself, and the source of light—but he is now 
merely a bearer or instrument of light—a lantern, having 
his candle outside instead of in. 

How then, on points of philosophy or science at least, are we 
to decide whether the Bible speaks the language of fact or 
not? A careful examination of this wonderful book will shew 
us that all the errors attributed to it, belong to our own 
ignorance ; and establish the great truth, that all the words of 
the Lord are tried words, as silver purified seven times.. 

Another prejudice is this. hat the characters mentioned m 


the Bible were not:men: of: passions with.ourselves... Hence 
our good men find most injudicious apologists, who tlunk Ged’s 
Word more likely to: bey wrong: than man’s life. ‘The trite-but. 
true remark ought ever to» be borne in mind, that the best off 
men are but men at-thovbest.: How many timid Christians have: 
trembled for the religiom of» tlie Bible; beeause Abraham. told.a 
falsehood about Sarai; or beeausc Sarai herself: laughed inere> 
dulously: at God's promise-to:her husband. Again, how oftem 
and how strenuously hassiti been urged that Moses was.justified 
in killing the Egyptiam who:maltreated one of his-brethren in 
Egypt, just because Moses was a good man; and: such/aniact 
was likely to prove: ruinous:to his character.. Why, even 
Joseph, with all his excellence, was not without sin, He-prat- 
tised divination—swore profanely; and: behaved» with ‘very 
unchristian hauteur and unkindness towards his:father and his 
brethren—crimes which commentators and:crities have beem-se 
unwilling: to allow, that they have committed sad: havoc with 
the letter of God's word for the sake of extenuating them.. One 
apostle tells us of another, the “ infallible’ Peter, that he. “was 
to be blamed,” and: yet so:tender are many timid readers of the 
Scriptures, that they would rather unsettle the obvious meaning 
of a text of Seripture than allow that good mem were osea 
sionally guilty of comparatively trivial offences;. The Bible 
teaches no such doctrine; the great:distinction: which it draws 
between the righteous and the wieked being this—that the one 
hates sin, while the: other loves it. With the geod mamitits 
but an accident; with the bad'man it is the habit. | 
One of the strongest proofs indeed, to the divine oxigin of the 
Scriptures has always appeared to us, to spring-from the fact 
that men are represented there, as sinners—never lauded: as 
spotless: or infallible. In human. biographies, a writer. almost — 
always exalts his:sulject-—his view is taken from below.. With 
God it is not so. “The heavens are unclean in his-sight, and 
he charges his angels with folly.” He looks down upon the 
loftiest ; and just as an artist.infers from the direction and the 
angles of those lines that: forma drawing, the precise point of 
view from which the sketehwas taken-—the Bible-student may 
detect in the mental and moral pictures of Holy Writ, the 


whereabout and the capacity of that Great Mind in whose sight — 


the inhabitants of the earth are as grasshoppers. 
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Another evil arises from this idea of the characters Adectibed 
in the Bible. In their best points they are regarded often ag 
too excellent for imitation. Speak of Paul’s usefulness, his zeal, 
his intrepidity and singleness of object, and you are sure to be 
met with the remark, “Oh! but he was inspired!” And what 
hope do the Scriptures give of any one who is not inspired— 
who is not enlightened, directed, and strengthened of God for 
the work of doing good to souls? It would seem as if 
Christianity were at a low ebb indeed when men talk thus, 
Our standard is a much higher one. The apostle himself bade 
us follow him so far only as he followed Christ; and he himself 
referred us to the perfection and holiness of his Father in 
heaven. 

A fifth prejudice, the last to which we shall refer, is this, 
That the Old Testament Scriptures eee, and derive support 
from heathen testimony. 

This mistake may be rectified in few words. The latest 
books of the Old Testament were written before the first 
profane author appeared upon the stage—about the middle of 
the fifth century B.C. When, therefore, we hear of profane 
authors confirming or illustrating this portion of the Bible, it 
were well to ask who they are. If any names be furnished, 
a biographical dictionary will soon dissipate the illusion by 
shewing either that they did not live near the time referred to, 
or what is still more likely, that if they éver lived at all, all that 
relates to them is of so visionary and uncertain a character, 
that it cannot in any way affect the validity of Holy Writ. 

Yet in one sense our old historians and traditions may be 
said to confirm the Scripture narrative. A shadow proves the 
existence of an interposed object—a reflection demonstrates the 
fact that there must be something to be reflected. Just so pro- 
fane history points us to the great original whence all its truth 
is borrowed. Or to use another figure, it represents in dim 
dissolving views a series of exaggerated pictures from the vivid 
and beautiful spectra of the Bible. 

“ A glory gilds the sacred page: 
Majestic, like the sun, 
It gives a light to every age, 
—It gives; but borrows none.” 
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CHRIST, ALL OR NOTHING, 


WHEN a young man, the late Dr. Chalmers “experienced @ 
very great transition of sentiment,” in consequence of reading 


Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity. “The critical ~ 


condition of the reader,” says his biographer, “lent power to 
Mr. Wilberforce’s volume. A prolonged but abortive effort had 
prepared Mr. Chalmers to welcome the truth of a gratuitous 
justification before God through the merits of Christ. For up- 
wards of a year, he had striven with all his might to meet the 
requirements of the Divine law, but that law rose in its de- 
mands, as he rose in his endeavors, and, continuing our narra- 
tive here in his own descriptive words, “ it still kept a-head of 
him, with a kind of overmatching superiority to all his efforts. 
His attempt to scale the heights of perfection, to quell the re- 
monstrances of a challenging and not yet appeased command- 
ment, was like the laborious ascent of him, who, having so 
wasted his strength that he can do no more, finds that some 
precipice still remains to be overcome—some mountain brow 
that scorns hisenterprise, and threatens to overwhelm him.” He 


struggled hard to recover his immeasurable distance from that | 
high and heavenly morality which the law required; and after | 
all, found himself “a helpless defaulter from the first and | 
greatest of its commandments.” He repaired to the atonement, — 


to eke out his deficiencies, and as the ground of assurance that 
God would look upon him with a propitious eye, but notwith- 
standing an unappeasable disquietude hung heavy upon his 
heart, and “he walked among the elements of uncertainty and 
distrust,” till at last, he came to see that the Saviour had al- 
ready and completely done for him what, with so much strenu- 


ousness, but with so little success, he had been striving to do | 
for himself. The felt insecurities of his position, he had been | 
in vain endeavoring to strengthen, by mixing up the merits | 
of Christ, with the sincerity of his repentance, and the pains- | 
taking of his obedience, to form together’the ingredients of his — 
hope and security before God. But the conviction was now — 


wrought in him, that he had been attempting an impossibility; ~ 
that he had been trying to compound elements which would | 
not amalgamate; that it must be either on his own merits | 
wholly, or on Christ’s merits wholly, that he must lean; and — 
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that by introducing’to'‘any extent, his own: righteousness into 
the ground of his meritorious acceptance with God,. “he had 
been inserting a flaw,—he had been importing a falsehood into. 
the very principle of his justifieation.”——- Hanna's * Memoirs.” 


THE PROTESTANT VALLEYS OF DAUPHINE AND” 
PIEDMONT. 


[Continued from page 215.) 


In company with M. Masson, the pastor, and young Alart,. 
we commenced our arduous scramble to Dormilleuse,—the 
highest inhabited spot, and perhaps, one of the most secluded 
im Europe. The scenery was very'bold. A conically-shaped 
rock towers at the summit of the valley, and many cascades 
pour gracefully down on both sides; one of these se agpss 
the pathway. 

As we stood on the top of the rugged cliff, by the nearest hut 
of Dormilleuse, a living page of church history, extending over 
1800 years, was spread before us in the valley beneath. This 
sterile spot—the home of the:tempest and the avalanche—had 
been the home and sanctuary of the truth when Europe was i 
darkness. We beheld, in the distance, the precipices on which 
mothers and infants were indiscriminately dashed to pieces, or 
ernelly massacred; and we stood on the place where oft and 
again a mere handful of sturdy mountaineers had defied the 
chivalry of France and Rome. In their other mountain strong- 
holds, they were frequently dispersed by superior numbers; but 
Dormillense, with its “munitions of rocks,” has. always been 
impregnable. No artillery was more effective than the masses 
of granite they hurled down upon their assailants below. 

We found Dormilleuse invisible, till within fifty yards of its 
first hut. This happened to be Neff’ssummer residence. From 
its window, he commanded a bird’s-eye view of his own rugged 
valley, with the villages of Minsas, Violins, and Fressinieres 
This was the first cot we entered; and certainly it abundantly 
verified the truth of Dr. Gilly’s description. We were ushered 
into aroom which amicably domiciled hens, goats, calves, and 
human beings. Farther down the village, we inspected the 
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stable where, for many winter nights, Neff shared the miserable 
accommodation .the place supphed, along with mules and cows: 
In an adjoining hut, we: distributed some tracts, whieh: were 
greedily discussed;, the mother of the family skimming: them 
over with great delight, and repeating aloud the parts which 
most struck her. Amid theexternal appearances of semi+- 
barbarism, we found a-dittle girl, of five or six, able to; read 
with great facility. Notwithstanding the efforts of Neff, those 
cabins, which can boast of both a chimney and window, are 
exceptions to the general rule: some being destitute of both, 
and subjected only to-an annual cleansing. Publie worship was 
eonducted in the chapel. by, M. Handcotte, a Methodist.clergy+ 
man, who purposed: laboring permanently there: The. little 
temple was-the result of the proselytising efforts of the, Roman 
Catholics, who, some years ago, sent a priest to try. and shake 
the faith. of these ‘‘tenants of the rock;” but, to thei diseom- 
fiture, they found it would be as practicable to shake their 

Leaving: this supermundane spot, we returned to. Violins: at 
seven o’cloek, where, in’ accordance with the kind. request of 
Alart, we had agreed to return for our night’s quarters... Our 
host prepared, unasked, a copious supper. He himself favored 
us with his company, and,assisted in discussing the primitive 
viands—sim ple and compound—he placed before us,. It.may-be 
mentioned, as a, specimen, of the fare, that their rye bread) for 
common use, is only baked once a year; and. the colossal loaves 
have to be broken with a hatchet before being steeped. 

Next morning, at seven o'clock, we left, with regret,. this 
delightful little mansion, with its simple-minded inmates. The 
father and son had gone to their work at a much. earlier hour. 
We had only time toask the mother how she did? Her reply 
was, “Bien, a la grace de. notre Seigneur,”—(“ Well: Our 
Lord be thanked!”) She bade us good bye with a hearty 
shake of the hand, accompanying it with a “ Diew conduise,’— 
“May God guide you!” 

Half-an-hour’s walk. found us once more in the little hamlet 
of Fressiniere, and, according to appointment, we visited the 
house of M. Barriden, the Precepteur, Tax-gatherer; &c., of 
the valleys. His niece, Susanna, who is particularly mentioned 
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in Neff’s life, served us with a sumptuous dejeuner of coffee, 
cheese, eggs, wine, and cherries. She spoke in a most 
affectionate tone of her early spiritual instructor, and took a 
deep interest in replying to the questions we put relative to her 
companions, who received from him, along with herself, their 
first impressions of Divine truth. 

Having completed, in a day and a-half, this interesting tour 
in the valleys of Dauphiné, we proceeded, without delay, in the 
direction of those of Piedmont. At five o’clock the same 
evening, we started for Guillestre, following the rapid waters 
of the Durance till we reached Mont Dauphin, a fortress built 
on a bold and isolated rock, commanding the three valleys 
which branch from it. A walk of twenty-five miles the 
following-day, in company with a youthful muleteer, brought 
us to the Scotch looking village of Abries. The pass of the 
Guil, through which our track lay, is a noble specimen of 
Alpine grandeur. In many places, the waters are hemmed in 
between lofty precipices, occupying the whole breadth of the 
defile, the heights above crested with pine, and the battlements 
of Chateau Queyras rising majestically at the mouth of the 
gorge. 

A night's sleep had barely dissipated fatigue, when, antici- 
pating a shorter day’s journey, we set out to cross the Alps by 
the Col de la Croix. The ascent of the Col was tremendous; 
a burning sun was pouring down from above, and the ill-defined 
pathway was covered with loose gravel and fragments of rock. 
The transition was sufficiently agreeable on attaining the upper 
Alpine region, where the rapid torrent which had thundered 
at our side during the ascent, lay slumbering in its cradle of 
eternal snow. After traversing a vast valley of virgin snow, 
half-an-hour longer brought us to the mountain summit, where 
a simple stone marks the boundary between Dauphiné and 
Sardinia, and where we bade farewell to France. 

We had not proceeded many paces after crossing the 
boundary lines of France and Sardinia, when the valleys of the 
Waldenses, sleeping in their own loveliness amid the glories of 
an Italian sky, burst upon our view. The setting sun was, at 
the moment, gilding the summits of the Cottian Alps tie 


projecting cliffs were casting their deep shadows upon the 
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valleys beneath; the tinklings of the distant sheep-folds broke, 
with their pleasing melody, ‘the stillness of the scene; and a 
hundred rivulets, bounding from the rocks, wound their way to 
swell the torrent below. 

Descending the rocky sides of the Col de la Croix, we came 
to a few scattered huts at Pras; thence, skirting the banks of 
the rapid stream which waters the valleys of Lucerna, masses 
of rock, of enormous size, obstruct its waters; and a continued 
succession of cataracts are formed nearly the whole way to Bobi. 
We had now exchanged the steeps of the mountain for the 
thickets of the valley; and evening having set in, the lofty 
trees which overshadowed the footpath, effectually screened out 
what light was still remaining,—with the exception of those 
artificial lights which form so remarkable a feature in the 
Italian nightly landscape—myriads of fire-flies fluttering 
around. We were compelled thus to sacrifice much noble 
scenery; but there was no help for it; and another hour’s walk 
found us seated in the midst of a circle of Protestants in the 
little inn of Bobi. Next morning, we called for M. Muston, the 
respected pastor of the Commune, and were received with much 
kindness. He conducted us to the interior of his church, an 
old-fashioned fabric, capable of containing 500 people. Its con- 
struction was similar to those in our own land—a pulpit, a 
precentor, or reader’s desk—the communion-table below—and 
no altar. They employ a liturgy. M. Muston informs us, 
that they have office-bearers (“ancienne”)—individuals ad- 
vanced in years and piety, whose office is to visit the sick, and 
minister to the temporal, as well as spiritual interests of the 
flock. At the dispensation of the Lord’s supper, these lay 
elders assist; but take no part in the distribution of the 
elements. They generally amount to cight or ten in number 
a and along with the clergyman, compose the 

“Consistory.” Three festivals are observed—Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost; on each of which occasions the sacrament is 
dispensed, and the ceremony of confirmation takes place. There 
are two sets of churches in the valleys—the one embracing the 
mountainous districts, where the population is scattered, and 
the work consequently more arduous. These are supplied by 
the younger and more active pastors. The other set include 
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the lower more accessible; as: well: as more fertile valieys, 
and are reserved for the older and'more infirm: ‘Their pastors 
thus ascend, or, rather, deseend, by’ a regular gradation+—the 
last ordained being presented to the remotest parish, and from 
this obtaining promotion as the aged ministers: die: out... This 
rule is perheps not invariably; but generally; followed, uniess 
there be some special disqualification, The period: of study for 
probationers is fifteen years, seven’ of which aro:spent at: their 
native college at La Tour, for literature and. belles-lettres; and 
the remainder at Lausanne, for theology and philosophy, 

This and other information we obtained from M. Musto, 
who left us in the afternoon to prosecute: the route to. La Tour, 


‘through the valley of Lucerna. No spot. in Switzerland com- 


bines more’ of the grand ‘and’ beautiful than this,.’ In the back 
ground are mountains whose top is lost amid: the clouds; nearay, 
rocky hills clothed with wood to the summit, while the:valleg 
below is studded with gigantic chesnut trees,—its gentle’ slopes 
covered with vines, hanging in graeeftl festoons over the: 
The banks of the river are clothed with pasturage: ofthe 
brightest emerald green, or occasionally enlivened. with patches 
of yellow corn, amid which the reaper was then ‘busied: with 
his sickle. The whole seene forcibly to: mind: that 


verse in the noblest of pastorals:— 
“With flocks the pasturss 

The vales with com areclad; » ue oi? do 

And now they shout and sing to Theo, 1 bey 

Kor Thow hast:made them glade” 


Passing the night at La Tour; we 
to wait on. M. Revel, Professor in Trinity’ College, an Instutw 
tion which owes its existence to the devoted efforts of Dr. Gilly 
toprevent the necessity of the Vaudois students leaving theit 
native valleys to prepare for the work of the ministry: Til 
within a recent’ period, Geneva or Lausanne were the only 
schools for their training; and the consequence was, that many 
of them returned contaminated with the rationalism: and 
socinianism of Switzerland. 

the winding of silk. Upwards of sixty women were employed 
m hanking the exquisitely slender fibres from the 
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the silk-worm.. The manager was kind enough to-permit,us,te 
inspect the whole works, and to explain, the. process... The 
cocoons are, first of all, plaeed in large baskets, in. a)small.room, 
heated. to avery high temperature by means; of steam, whieh, 
in the course. of. two,er three days, causes the death, of the 
worm. After this, they are;taken to a room and.picked,—the 
good: ones: being aseertnined by. their.sound..when.shaken,.. If 
no sound is produced, it shews that part of the thread is, still 
attached to the worm, and. is, consequently, of little or no. value. 
Those of.a, yellow, hue are.then separated from the white, which 
is the prevailing color, and put into the hands, of, the; sixty 
women reforred.to, to.undergo their last. process, of winding. 
This is done. by- first steeping them. in a small vat,into. which 
there is a continual.influwof beiling, water, and by, the repeated 
appliance of a.coarse brush, the glutinous substanee is removed, 
and. the end of the thread. obtained, Five or six of these. are 
wound simultameously; and. great expertness,.is dixplayed, im 
to be finished.. 

On Sabbath,.our kind friend,..M. to. the 
morning service in the Chureh: of $t.. Giovanni, the, richest 
commune in, Piedmont, embosomed in vineyards and oliveyards. 
On entering, the aspect of the congregation, was noyel.and,im- 
posing. Immediately.in front. of the pulpit,sat the male part 
of the audience; behind: them the women, who were neatly. 
arrayed in a uniform costame;—a black gown and plain muslin 
cap. The reader was busy with: the service; which was com- 
menced by singing or chanting a metre version of the Psalms, 
reading a chapter from: a Swiss Bible, with reflections, and, a 
short liturgy, in which were contained the Lords, prayer and 
the commandments. M,. Bonjour, the pastor, then ascended 
the pulpit; and before commencing sermon, performed. the 
ceremony of baptism. The father was attended by the god- 
father and godmother. The godfather oceupied the centre of 
the group with the child im his arms, which was concealed with 
a high covering of rich crimson silk, ornamented ‘with lace and 
tassels, which hung from the neck of the young man: who:pre- 
sented it. During the, time of prayer, while the rest of the 
congregation. stood, these kneeled in front of the pulpit.. At the. 
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conclusion of the prayer, the clergyman descended, receiving 
the name of the child from the father, and a small phial filled 
with water from the godmother, with which the ordinance wag 
administered. M. Bonjour preached an impressive sermon, 
commencing with, “Christians, my brothers and sisters in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” He concluded by singing and reading 
a short liturgy, which embraced the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed. 

Before service was completed, the thunder of cannon, within 
a few paces of the place of worship, announced the amount of 
toleration extended by Sardinian Catholics to their Protestant 
brethren! There was no misinterpreting the object of this 
noisy ceremonial, nor was it a solitary instance of their hostility 
to these unoffending worshippers. A few years before, a lofty 
barricade was erected in front of the Protestant church; and 
though the effects of time and weather had so far accomplished 
its demolition, its place had been supplied by a large screen in 
the interior of the “temple,” to prevent any part of the 
Protestant worship being heard outside. Often have the 
Vaudois clergy patiently to pause in the middle of divine 
worship until this artillery is discharged. 

After service, we accompanied M, Bonjour to his lovely 
residence, part of which forms the winter abode of a veteran 
English soldier, who has left a monument of his Christian 
philanthropy in every commune of the valleys, in the substan- 
tial shape of a village school, and whose name and virtues are 
much revered by the grateful peasantry. We arranged to start 
with M. Revel the following morning on an extensive tour 
through the more distant valleys; but this we must reserve for 
a future paper. 

(To be concluded nert month.) 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


BLIND WILSON. 


A philosophical biography of any blind person who has 
attained to eminence, would be exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. Individuals so afflicted afford the best illustrations 
of the extent to which the faculties of the mind may be in- 
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structed and disciplined; and it is hardly possible to believe 
without such illustrations, how very deficient in most cases is 
the education of the senses with those who enjoy the full use of 
all. There is gvery reason to suppose that the blind, generally 
speaking, feel less acutely than is commonly imagined, a 
visitation which appears so awfully severe as the loss of sight. 
A kind and considerate Providence often makes up to them in 
other ways this lamentable bereavement, and by imparting to 
the remaining senses a more exquisite perception, enables them 
with comfort, and even pleasure, to pass the days of their pil- 
grimage, almost unconscious of the pity they are exciting in the 
breasts of others. 

It has been often noticed that the blind are usually cheerful, 
and it may be added as a general rule that they seem to be 
much less addicted to vicious courses than their more favored 
neighbours. We are confirmed in this opinion by the perusal of 
a small volume entitled “ Biography of the Blind,” by James 
Wilson, which has just fallen under our notice, and from which 
we purpose extracting materials for a memoir of its author, who 
has been blind from his infancy. A more interesting volume 
we have seldom read, and we hope in the course of this paper to 
draw from it some suggestions which may prove profitable as 
well as entertaining. 

To us there appears a certain majesty in blindness. Our great 
Milton has feelingly hallowed the subject by the finest strains 
of poetry of which our own, or any other language, is capable; 
and never does he appear so truly sublime as when, meekly ac- 
quiescing in his trying visitation, he expresses at once the 
sweetest child-like docility, and a steadfastness and manliness 


of purpose the most heroic. Homer, we all know, was blind, | 


Huber, the closest observer and most ingenious of entomologists, 
Saunderson the eminent mathematician, and a host of others, 
who have earned names of high standing in the world, were 
similarly afflicted. Handel, it is not perhaps so generally 
known, was blind in his old age. Describing one of his latter 
performances, our author says, “It was a most affecting spectacle, 
to see the venerable musician, whose genius had so long charmed 
the ear of a discerning audience, led to the front of the stage, in 
order to make an obeisance of acknowledgment to the enrap- 
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tured multitude. When Smith played the organ, during the 
first year of Handel's blindness, the oratorio of ‘Sampson’ “was 
performed, and Beard sang, with great feeling— ) 
| ‘ Total eclipse! No sun, no moon; 
All dark amidst the blaze of noon!’ 


The recollection that Handel ‘had set these words to music, with 
the view of the blind composer, then sitting by the organ, 
affected the audience so forcibly, that many persons present 
were moved even to tears.” 

Were we to recount all the wonderful feats performed by the 
blind, we should provoke the smile of incredulity. “New senses 
seem to be created, and new organs brought into requisition. 
Colours have been distinguished by the touch, and the various 
fabrics used for clothing identified by the smell. The position, 
the height, the temper, andeven the very features of an individual, 
have been correctly inferred from his voice, The tongue has 
served as an instrument of almost microscopic :power—and 
every part of the frame has become so exquisitely sensitive, 
that acted upon only by the atmosphere it has indicated the 
proximity or remoteness of outward objects, and intimated 
dangers, that a man with the full use of his eyes would never 
have foreseen. The very want of sight has made common 
minds philosophic, and careless observers exact. In one word, 
it has proved a signal blessing instead of an unmitigated curse? 

“So soothly kind is nature ‘to her own”—so gracious in his 
loving correction, is the God of all the families of the earth. 
But to our more immediate subject— 

James WILsoN, the subject of our present sketch, was “born 
in'1779, in Richmond, Virginia, whither his father had gone 
at the age of eighteen. By the revolutionary war he lost his 


all, and died on his passage home to England with his wife 


and child, the former of whom immediately followed him ‘to 
his watery grave, over-powered by her heart-rending loss. 
Nor did the misfortunes of the poor orphan-end here. “I was 
seized” says he, “ with the small pox, and for want of a mother’s 


‘care, and proper medical aid, this most loathsome disease 


deprived me of my sight. After a long and dangerous voyage, 
it being a hurricane almost all the time, the captain was 
obliged to put into Belfast harbour, as the ship had suffered 
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much in her masts, rigging, &c.:and the, erew were neatly 
exhausted. When we arrived there, had not recovered from 
the effects of my late illness, the symptoms. of which were at 
one period so violent, as to threaten instant dissolution; to 
make me the more comfortable, I was sent immediately to 
Belfast. The following circumstance is still fresh in my recol- 
lection: the vessel was four miles from the town, and one of 
the seamen, who had been my nurse from the time of my 
mother’s death, and who, during the passage, rendered me all 
the assistance which his situation allowed, kept me on his knee 
in the boat, and this kind hearted individual administered :the 
only cordial he possessed, which was rum and water. 

“There was no time lost by captain Smith in applying to: the 
church-warden in my behalf, and, in order to prevent.me from 
becoming a charge to the parish, he deposited in his hands a. 
sum of money, sufficient to pay the expense of supporting me 
for five years, and I was soon provided with a nurse.” 

Here, on the departure of the vessel which bed brought him 
home, he was left a total.stranger. “No one,” he says, “knew, 
me, or bad ever heard any thing of my family. My situation 
at this time was truly pitiable,.as I was deprived. of my parents 
at the time I most required their care; still, however, I was 
under the protection of a merciful Providence, ‘ who can temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb,’ In His word He has :promised 
to be a father to the fatherless, and to me thisgracious saying 
has certainly been fulfilled, Many of the first families in the 
kingdom I can rank among my kindest friends; and to nothing 
can I attribute this, but to the influence of His: Providence, 
who inclines the hearts of men to that which .is »pleasing in 
His sight.” 

This calm and trustful spirit seems to be peculiarly .cha- 
racteristic of the Blind. Milton enjoyed much of it, as his 
lofty verses testify: “If,” says he, in prose, more staid, but 
scarcely less majestic—“if, as it is written, man does not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God, what reason is there why a man should not rest 
satisfied that it is not with sight alone, but with the guidance 
and providence of God, that his eyes can avail him. Surely, 
while he regards—while he considers me, as he certainly does, 
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and leads’ me as it were by the hand as a guide through the 
whole of my life, I cannot but willingly resign my sight to 
him who has so ordained it.” 

“When I was about eight or nine years of age,” continues our 
narrative, “I was not only projector, but workman, for all the 
children in the neighbourhood. I amused myself occasionally 
in constructing little windmills, cars, and ships. <A kind friend 
made me a present of a little ship, a perfect model of the Royal 
George, which was lost at Spithead, and this toy was esteemed 
by me as one of the most precious gifts I could possibly receive. 
Having made myself perfectly acquainted with its structure, 
I thought of making one for myself, upon the same principle. 
I procured a piece of wood, and with no other tools than an 
old knife, a chisel, and a hammer, completed, not, however, 
without the loss of some blood, my first attempt at ship- 
building.” 

Action is the parent of cheerfulness. The child who is con- 
stantly employed finds his reward in that employment, inde- 
pendently of ultimate results. It was so in this case, for these 
childish appliances of young Wilson laid the foundation of a 
real, useful, intelligent character in youth and manhood. A 
few years afterwards this poor blind boy was earning his bread 
by a pursuit ‘apparently ill suited to his situation’—carrying 
out letters with a punctuality and despatch that might be 
looked for in vain amongst many who are blessed with the 
full use of their eyes. Music, that forlorn hope of the blind, 
was subsequently recommended and followed with some suc- 
cess; but as it seemed likely to lead young Wilson into a 
variety of temptations, he had the manliness to decline its 
allurements. 

* About this time,” he continues, “I began to pay some 
attention to books, but my first course of reading was of a very 
indifferent description.” Nor much better was the second, 
“novels and romances” forming its principal attraction. Yet 
this desultory acquaintance with books appears to have created 
a literary taste in the mind of Wilson. But before this feel- 
ing had developed itself to any extent, he was engaged by the 
Editor of the Belfast News’ Letter, to deliver that paper to the 
subscribers, many of them residing four or five miles in the 
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country. On one of these occasions, an Irish soldier, who 
knew nothing of Belfast, had left his wife in lodgings, on a 
dark winter evening, whilst he went to the sergeant to get his 
pay. Having lost his way, he applied to Wilson to direct him 
home, remembering nothing of his wife’s whereabout, but that 
“after turning one or two corners, he had seen a church.” 
This was a sufficient clue for the blind youth, and he led him 
through intricate passages, and over the stepping stones of a 
ditch, to his own door, the soldier innocently observing that 
Wilson’s eyes were better than his own! 

Far more surprising is the following anecdote: “ Being 
invited by a friend to spend an evening at his house, I had 
scarcely sat down when three gentlemen entered; and the con- 
versation turning on the news of the day, I was requested by 
my friend to repeat the names of as many of the ships of the 
British navy as I could recollect, telling me at the same time 
that he had a particular reason for making the request. I 
commenced, and my friend marked them down as I went along, 
until I had repeated 620, when he stopped me, saying I had 
gone far enough. The cause of the request was then explained. 
One of the gentlemen had wagered a supper that I could not 
mention 500; he, however, expressed himself much pleased at 
his loss, having been, as he acknowledged, highly entertained 
by the experiment.” 

Who, after this, will be disposed to deny that the Memory 
in most individuals must be very indifferently educated? Blind- 
ness has certainly no power to change the nature of this 
- faculty, which, indeed, in ordinary cases, is reached chiefly by 
means of the eye. It might be well, therefore, to study the 
causes which, in blind persons, render it so astonishingly 
effective, with a view to school it up to a higher point in all, 

Wilson now began to write verses; but says he, “I could 
never produce any thing in that way which pleased myself.” 
Sound and sensible critic! Yet among his failures, we find 
such lines as his ‘ Verses on the Richmond Institution,’ copied 
in the poetical department of our present number. Composed 
by one destitute of sight, of learning, and even of an intel- 
ligent friend who could correct them, we are disposed to 
think more favorably of these verses than their author. Our 
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admiration, however, rests less on their intrinsic merit than 
their value psychologically considered; and we fully concur in 
Wilson’s estimate of their marketable worth. 

* At this time,” says our author, “I turned my attention to 
a new occupation, and fixed on that of an itinerant dealer; for 
this purpose I borrowed a few pounds from a friend, with 
which I purchased a stock of such hardware articles as might 
suit the country people. 

“Being at the bottom of fortune’s wheel, every new revo- 
lution might raise me, but could not possibly depress me lower; 
and hence I commenced my peregrinations in the country. 

“T found the occupation ill-suited to my circumstances; I was 
exposed to many inconveniences, and experienced much fatigue 
and distress, both of body and mind. The want of sight made 
it difficult for me to steer my course aright, and I was often 
exposed both to hardships and danger. Many a time have I 
heard the thunder roll over my head, and felt the teeming rain 
drench me from head to foot, while I have unknowingly passed 
by a place of shelter, or stood like a statue, not knowing which 
way to turn though within a few paces of a house. Still, how- 
ever, while reflecting on all these circumstances, and on the 
sympathy which I was sure to meet with after my sufferings, 
I have been often led to conclude that the balance was in my 
favour, when compared with many who enjoyed the use of 
every sense; there is no rose without its thorn, neither is there 
any state without its comforts.” 

“In the year 1800, there was an institution established in 
Belfast, for the purpose of instructing those who were deprived 
of sight, in such employments as were suited to their unfortu- 
nate situation; it was styled, ‘The Asylum for the Blind.’ 
I was entered on the books of the Institution as an appren- 
tice, and continued in it, until within a few months of its 
dissolution. When I left the Asylum, I proposed working on 
my own account, and having acquired a partial knowledge of 
the upholstery business, I was soon employed. My friends 
exerted themselves on this occasion to promote my interest, and 
though there were several individuals who had learned the 
business in the same Asylum, and who could work better than 
I, yet I generally had the preference. Many of my friends 
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went so far as even to contrive work for me, for which they 
had not immediate use, merely to keep me employed. Although 
my pecuniary circumstances were not much improved, yet I 
now experienced a greater share of happiness than T had ever 
enjoyed before. I was ina situation that afforded me better 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge than I had ever possessed, ¢ 
previously to this time. I also met with much friendship from 
many to whom I was but very little known; and when it was 

understood that I was desirous of information, I generally re- 

ceived assistance in this way, even where I could not have ) 
expected it; either the lady of the house in which I was em- 
ployed, or one of the children, generally read to me while I 
was at work. Thus I improved my mind, while labouring for i 
my support; time glided pleasantly away, no room being left | 
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for idle speculations or gloomy forebodings. } 

“Tn 1803, a number of yéung men formed a Reading Society " 
in Belfast, and, although they were all mechanics, yet some of ‘ 
them were also men of taste, and possessed considerable talents. 4 


Into this society I was admitted a member, at the same time 
that I was kindly exempted from the expense attending its — ; 
regulations. One of the members was a man of the most extra- 
ordinary character I had ever known ; and, therefore, I attached ; 
myself to him. To good-nature, he united an original genius, 
good taste, and great sensibility; and, had an early education 
been his lot, or had his mind been sufficiently expanded by 
study, he would have become an ornament to society; but he 
was totally devoid of ambition, and never had a wish to rise 
above the rank of an humble mechanic. This man proposed to 
read to me, if I would procure books; our stated time for this 
employment was from nine o'clock in the eventhg until one’ in 
the morning, in the winter season, and from seven until eleven, 
in the summer: when I was not particularly engaged, I fre- 
quently attended him at other intervals. At breakfast he had 
half an hour allotted to him, at dinner a whole hour, and every 
minute of this was filled up, for ho generally read to me 
between every cup of tea. By this means, I committed to 
memory a vast collection of pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which I still retain, and which have been, until the present 
hour, a never-failing source of amusement to me. The more I 
x 2 
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heard read, the more my desire for knowledge increased, while 
I learned, at the same time, that ‘the more a man knows, he 
finds he knows the less,’ 

“So ardent and steady was my desire for knowledge at that 
time, that. I could never bear to be absent a single night from 
my friend; and often, when walking in the country, where I 
could have been comfortably accommodated, I have travelled 
three or four miles, in a severe winter night, to be at my post 
in time. Pinched with cold, and drenched with rain, I have 
many a time sat down and listened for several hours together, 
to the writings of Plutarch, Rollin, or Clarendon. For seven 
or eight years we continued this course of reading; but to give 
a catalogue of the authors we perused in that time, would be 
foreign to my present purpose: suffice it to say, that every 
book in the English language, which we could procure, was 
read with avidity. Ancient and Modern History, Poetry, 
Biography, Essays, Magazines, Voyages, Travels, &c. were 
among our studies.” 

The friends of Wilson now advised that he should marry, and 
his reasons against such a proposal, forcible as they were, were 
eventually overruled. His inability to provide for a family, and 
his fear of involving another in his trials, were the chief mo- 
tives urged against the measure. “ It was enough for me,” says 
he, touchingly, ‘‘to suffer alone. I could not think of entailing 
misery on others.” His wife proved a treasure. “ We have 
now lived,” he says, “ thirty-six years together, happy in each 
other's society; and though we have had many trials in the 
course of that time, such as the loss of children, bad health, 
and distressed circumstances, a murmur has never escaped her 
lips. In our pilgrimage here below, these little crosses are 
necessary—they teach us to know ourselves.” 

Mr. Wilson received great kindness and attention from the 
wealthier residents in his neighbourhood, through whose 
endeavours he added greatly to his s of information. “To 
a few select friends,” says he, referring to these literary attain- 
ments, “I repeated, to their entire satisfaction, an epitome of 
the history of England, from the Norman conquest till the 
peace in 1783, including invasions, conspiracies, insurrections, 
and revolutions; the names of all the kings and queens, the 
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year of their accession, the length of their reigns, and the 
affinity each had to his predecessor, together with the names 
and characters of all the great statesmen, heroes, philosophers, 
and poets, who flourished in the different reigns. In conse- 
quence of this and similar rehearsals, I was termed, * The 
Living Book,’ and ‘A Walking Encyclopedia;’ to others, my 
knowledge, in such circumstances, appeared as a prodigy, but 
to myself it proved a source of consolation, and beguiled many 
a tedious hour.” 

Though not entirely depending on his literary labors for sup- 
port, the augmentation they afforded to his very seanty income 
- was most acceptable. “The profits,” he says, “ arising from my 
publications were very small ;—they did little more than ‘satisfy 
the demands of the printer and paper manufacturer.’ I wished 
above all things, to select a subject on which I could employ 
my mind more extensively than it had hitherto been engaged, 
and having devoted much of my time to the study of biography, 
I found, on acquaintance with this useful branch of history, 
that there were many, in all ages and in every country, who had 
laboured under the same calamity with myself, and who had 
eminently distinguished themselves by their attainments 
in literature and science. I thought, if these were collected 
together, and moulded into a new.form, it might not only 
become an amusing, but a useful work, so far as it would 
show what perseverance and industry could do, in enabling us 
to overcome difficulties apparently insurmountable. It con- 
cerned not me at what time of life, or by what cause they lost 
their sight, provided that they distinguished themselves after 
they became blind. My chief object was to prove the energy 
of the human mind, under one of the greatest privations to 
which we are liable in this life.” 

The result was the very interesting volume already noticed,* 
a fourth edition of which was printed in 1838, since which 
period we have no account of our author. 

No one who has read but little on the subject can have any 
adequate idea of the resources of the blind. They can do every 


* Biography of the Blind, or the lives of such as have distinguished themselves 
as poeta, philosophers, artists, &e., by James Wilson, who has been blind from 
his infancy. Birmingham, sold only by the author. 
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thing but see. They have not even thought it worth nile to 
modify the forms of language in use amongst those who are 
blessed with sight. ‘ Eh! mon ’tis lang sin I’ve seen ye,” was 
the customary salutation of Tom Wilson the blind bell-ringer of 
Dumfries, on meeting an old friend. So in ordinary conversa- 
tion it is in most cases impossible from the phraseology 
employed to detect any trace of their loss. They will describe 
objects, to us only known through the medium of our eyesight, 
as graphically as if they were visibly before them. Metcalf the 
blind road-surveyor would enumerate as accurately as any 
geologist could do, the courses and the nature of the various soils 
through which his roads passed. The ‘ perusal’ of the works of 
Reaumur and Bonnet was the chief instrumentality which 
called forth the wonderful powers of Huber. But that a blind 
man should read, is less remarkable than that he should observe 
so accurately as to distance all competitors. “‘ He had a servant 
in his family, equally remarkable for his sagacity, and for his 
attachment to his master. Huber drilled him in the art of 
observing, directed him in his enquiries by questions dexter- 
ously proposed, and by means of his own youthful recollections, 
and the confirmatory testimony of his wife- and friends, he 
corrected the reports of his assistant, and in this way succeeded 
in acquiring a clear and accurate idea of the most minute facts. 
‘I am much more certain,’ he said to a friend one day, laughing, 
“of what I relate, than you are yourself, for you publish only 
what you have seen with your own eyes, whereas I take a 
medium among the testimony of many.’ ” 

This is the lesson we are particularly anxious our young 
readers should carry away with them. Let them in all their 
knowledge “take a medium among the testimony of many ;” 
and they will be less positive and much nearer the truth. God 
has not given them five senses that they should trust implicitly 
toone. Each will admit of much higher education than it has 
yet been subject to, and all must be often called together when 
an unerring verdict is required. “In the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom.” A Committee of the Senses only can 
decide aright. 
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A FEW WORDS ON PRAYER. 

I HAVE sometimes caught myself cherishing backwardness 
to prayer, by the following plausible, though fallacious, argu- 
ment:—God is omniscient, and therefore knows all that I want. 
If, therefore, I fall upon my knees, and beg him, for Christ’s 
sake, to give me all good things, and avert from me evil things, 
it is all that is necessary. 

This is wrong, and arises from spiritual indolence—from a 
disinclination to the exertion of pouring out one’s heart in 
prayer. Prayer 7s an exertion, and should be an exertion, and 
the more we realize what an infinitely Holy Being we are 
addressing, the more we shall feel it an exertion.—* Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter 
anything before God; for God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth; therefore let thy words be few.” This is the caution of 
the wise man—and from it we learn that our petitions should 
be carefully weighed, before they are given utterance to at the 
throne of grace, either mentally or verbally. 

Now this necessary reflection is the exertion which the miest 
shrinks from, and which it tries to escape by the above- 
mentioned argument. But as almost all temporal satisfactions 
come not without our own labour, so also it has pleased God. to 
require of us that we should ask him for what we would have. 
Though he, indeed, knows all we want long before we our- 
selves fecl our need, yet he delights in the outpourings of the 
hearts of his people, because it generates in them a feeling of 
dependence. Being accustomed to ask him for all that they 
want, when they receive these things they recognize him as 
the giver. Moreover, if we do not implore God for particular 
blessings, how are we to know whether he is a prayer-answer- 
ing God? It is in waiting for and expecting answers to parti- 
cular prayers, that our patience is exercised, and our faith tried; 
and by receiving them evidently in answer to prayer, that our 
faith is strengthened, and our love increased: which happy 
effects would be altogether lost, if we contented ourselves with 
the general system of prayer alluded to above. 

Again, if we do not make our special “requests known to 
God,” we cannot observe his tender merey towards us; and 
there is a very vast difference between the feeling of one who 
regards God as a God of mercy, and one who looks upon him 
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as a God of tender mercy.. We might almost go so far as to 
say that there is as much difference between the two, as 


addressing God, convince us how much any one would lose ‘by 
such‘ course. It was beyond Heathenism, however refin 

to trace the indulgent hand’of a kind Father, in the 
of Providence, to alight in because asked 


religion are greater, and consist primarily, in the confidence 
from experience, that God answers prayer. The more we 
reflect, the more convinced, T am sure we shall be, that this is 
Gis Zoundation ‘of real enjoyment in religion. 

“I will just, before I close, remind my readers of two or threé 
proofs that God requires us to be urgent in our prayers, and 
therefore to enter into the details of our wants; because there 
could be no great urgency if we contented ourselves with simply 
asking for good, and preservation from evil. Jacob, whem 
wrestling with God, said, “I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me; and He blessed him there.” Our blessed Saviour 
himself derives the lesson from two-of his parables ; in one of 
which he supposes a man to be urgently pressed at night by @ 
friend, to rise and give him some bread. Our Lord says, the 
man would not do it because he was his friend, but because of 
his importunity, and from.this, encourages his disciples to pray 
fur-what they want; “I say unto you; esk and it shall’be gived 
you.” And from the parable of the unjust judge, who relieved 
the poor widow because she, by her continual coming, 
him, our Lord argues that; “much'more shall God avenge’ hit 
long with them.” 


between Heathen Philosopher and ‘a Christian. Socrates 
' said;'““He prayed to the gods simply to give him all good 
i things, and to keep from him evil things.” ‘When’ we first ay 

| read this sentiment we admire the apparent confidence in 
| God, displayed in it; but the above reflections, apart from the 
consideration that such is not the most acceptable. way of 
dione’ who taught-the all-comforting doctrine, “ Whatsoever 
| ye shall ask the Father; in my name, ‘He will give it you” 

The pleasures of philosophy were great and consisted in abstract | 
reasonings about God, and a future state; but the pleasures of 


date of April. 14, 1812,, Kilmany..on ,horsebaghtar 
Kircaldy., Was annoyed with the peculiarities, 
the road, and gave way. to,an old habit of vehemence,on ithe 
subject, This must be carefully. guarded against.” 
The “peculiarities” alluded. to were certainly ,of somewhat 
annoying character. “What most..provoked with ,jhis. 
horse,” says a note upon the passage,“ was the, 
which he threw. him... At, first he, was, much: interested 
noticing the relative length of the intervals between each fala 
Taking the average length, and. calculating how dozen 
falls would carry him, he resolved.to keep the,horsestili.the 
rical adjustments, he was most faithful in observing them... dm 
this instance, however, the tenth fall was so bad.an.one, that his 
resolution gave way, and he. told. his seryant to, take the horse 
to the next market and sell him forthwith. As might have.beep 
expected, no purchaser .appeared, the conscientious, owner 
haying insisted that his faults. should be all told. The horse 
was finally exchanged for one of Baxter's works! Tt. served its 
new master quietly and faithfully for many, year,and me 
tured that the “ peculiarities” already noticed were not.so much 


in the horse as in the singularly restless and energetic horse: 
ore 


‘THE TEST OF PREACHING. 


A popular preacher, one who had trimmed his sermons so as 
to suit the taste rather than to awaken the consciences of his 
congregation, being complimented on his death-bed - on’ the 
crowds that had always gathered round his ministry; turned 

away in an agony when he reflected how little he had emt: the 
arrows of conviction ‘home to the hearts of his hearers; and 
exclaimed in a tone of deep self-reproval, “ I -was fiddling when 
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FREE EXHIBITIONS. 


Ir is a singular fact, and one that we do not remember to 
have seen noticed, that many of our “ London Sights”—our 
Public Exhibitions, for which folks travel so far, and of which 
they talk with so much relish and admiration—are only meagre 
gleanings from the Great Free Exhibition of Nature. So mor- 
bid indeed are the tastes of many, that they will actually pay 
dearly to see an imperfect copy, whilst the beautiful original 
itself is within their reach for nothing. Toil and money ex- 
pended, too, seem in many cases to give value to an object 
which has perhaps been carelessly overlooked when it might be 
seen for nothing. | 

We hear a great deal of Free Exhibitions in the metropolis 
and other cities, and prize them as boons very kindly and 
considerately granted to the poorer classes, whilst we are too 
ready to overlook the wonders spread before us in nature with 
s0 liberal a hand. 

What Free Exhibition, for example, can equal a summer's 
sunrise—the best golden ointment in existence for the eyes, and 
the finest tonic for the whole system—the mere sight of it 


bringing a glow of health into the cheek, and a youthful 


warmth into the heart, superior to anything produced by 
the most wonder-working nostrum ever invented. And what 
new beauties are every moment opening before us, as we go 
forth at ‘“incense-breathing morn” amongst woods and wilds, 
hills and streams, startling the wary rabbit in his gamabote;" or 
scaring the blackbird from his early resting-place. 

In the whole landscape we have a magnificent Exhibition— 
in its details, a Museum richer and more interesting than any 
ever shrined within walls, and possessing this inestimable ad- 
vantage, that we see everything in its place, and in the fulland 
unrestrained use of its natural habits and instincts. 

We go to see a Collection of Insects, it may be, but we have 
only before us the literal facts of their existence—form, colour, 
beauty, exquisite contrivance—without any of the poetry of their 
little lives. We do not know where, or even how, each lives, and 
moves, and has its being—who are its associates—how it spends 


it? time, or any one of the thousand associations that muke its 
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movements a part of the world in which we live, or the great 
universe to which that world itself belongs. 

But see it where God placed it, and what a wide and plea- 
sant field of thought it opens before us. The hedge-row—the 
open meadow—the dim wood—the hill-side—the wide and 
waste common—each with its peculiar plants and flowers—its 
own bees—its own blossoms—its own birds. Every motion of 
the little creature touches a new chord within. Amongst the 
thousand butterflies with which the district swarms, each has 
its individuality not only of tint and figure, but of flight, of 
habit, and of purpose. We can single him out before we see 
exactly the minute markings, or even the general hue, of his 
twinkling wings. 

An insect in the Cabinet is an insect only—a fossil, a pebble, 
or a flower taken out of its own place, loses half its interest, and 
all its integrity. In a peerage case, some years ago, a tomb- 
stone was brought forward as evidence of pedigree, but the 
Court ruled that it could not be received, admitting that it 
would not have been rejected as proof had it remained in its 
original place in the churchyard. Its associations stamped it 
with a value it did not possess in its isolated position. It is just 
so with all objects of nature—they can only be seen and read 
“right in the Great Museum where God has placed them... All 
things are associated with all, and to disconnect one link from 
another spoils the whole chain. The insect is related to the 
flower, the flower to the soil, the soil to the history and changes 
of the earth’s surface, from ages immeasurably remote down to 
our own day ; these changes probably to the influence of other 
worlds on ours, and this influence, to the ever-watchful direction 
of Him who sitteth on the cirele of the universe. 

What a magnificent and interesting “ Free Exhibition” then 
has every one before him in his country rambles. The world is 
not only a vast theatre for pleasure and relaxation—it is a 
school in which he may be learning to better purpose often than 
within the walls of a college. It is an idle age in which we 
live. We are content to go no farther than the pool or the 
conduit instead of drinking at the spring-head. We go to books 

instead of things—to systems instead of facts, forgetting that 
every fact dwells naturally within its own system. Man is 
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analytical—Nature is synthetical. We separate into classes, 
and orders, and varieties, what God has combined into one 
harmonious whole by gradations so easy, so gentle, so impor- 
ceptible, that we may well be puzzled to draw the lines of 
demarcation, only to wipe them out again and again as we get 
@ nearer view and clearer vision. 


AUGUSTINE AND LUTHER. 


LutTHeER, while yet a monk, was on his way to Rome. He 
was ona sick-bed at Bologna, in a foreign land, overwhelmed 
with the burden of his sins and thinking himself just about to 
appear before God. It was in this condition that the seventeenth 
verse of the first chapter of Romans, “The just shall live by 
faith,” came to irradiate his whole being, as it were, with 
heavenly light. This single word was twice fastened upon his 
mind with irresistible power: in the first place at Bologna, 
where it imparted to him strength and unspeakable joy; and 
afterwards in Rome itself, to arrest and raise him up, while 
with an idolatrous multitude he was on his knees dragging his 
body up the fabled staircase of Pilate. This word was the 
commencement of the Reformation of the West. “Creative 
word both for the Reformer and the Reformation,” emphatically 
observes D’ Aubigné! “It was by it that God then said ‘Let 
there be light, and there was light!” In truth, says the 
Reformer himself, I felt myself entirely re-born ; and this word 
was to me the true gate of paradise. 

Shall we not here be reminded, further, of the greatest among 
the learned of Christian antiquity, Augustine, who, lying in his 
garden near Milan, dejected, without peace, feeling, like Luther, 
a tempest in his soul, prostrate under a fig-tree, groaning and 
weeping bitterly#he heard from a neighbouring house, & 
youthful voice singing and rapidly repeating by way of chorus 
‘Tolle, lege! Tolle, lege!”—“Take and read! Take and 
read!” He went to Alypius to get the scroll of Paul's s epistles 
which he had left there; he seized it, opened it, and read in 
silence the chapter which first met his eye; and when he came 
to the thirteenth verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, all was decided by a word. Jesus had com 
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quered, and the great career of the most holy of learned men 
then commenced. One word, but that a word from God, had 
kindled that brilliant luminary whose lustre was to extend over 
ten centuries of the Church’s existence, and whose radiance 
cheers her even nqw. After thirty-one years of rebellion, 
conflicts, relapses, and wretchedness, faith, life, and. peace had 
descended into this erring soul; a new day, an eternal day had 
arisen upon it. Having read these words he desired no more; 
he closed the book; all doubt, he declares, was dispelled ; for 
“with the close of this sentence a stream of light and security 
was poured upon his mind, and his long night of doubts and 
Gaussen'’s “ It ws written.” 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


ON the Ist January, 1833, says Mr. Knight in his “ Struggles 
of a Book,” I commenced the publication of The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, in numbers and monthly parts. 

This work was entirely original. It was projected by my- 
self, and published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. But the entire cost and risk 
were borne by me. The total cost for literature and engravings 
was £42,000. 

The Penny Cyclopedia and its Supplement were completed 
in 1846, The two works contain 15,764 pages; and. the 
quantity of paper required to produce a single copy is two 
reams, each weighing 35 Ibs. At the period of its completion, 
the entire quantity of paper consumed in the work was fifty 
thousand reams, the total weight of which amounted fo one 
million, seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds, Since that 
period 2,000 reams of paper have been used in reprinting, to 
correct the inequalities of the stock, making an addition of 
70,000 Ibs. The wrappers for the monthly parts have used 
1,500 reams of paper, and the milled boards employed in 
binding the volumes having been also taxed, the total payment 


to the Excise by the Penny Cyclopmdia has been sixteen 


thousand five hundred pounds. 
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FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 


A DUTIFUL and affectionate son, before arriving at the years 
of understanding, obeys his father from mere subjection and 
respect. He is not able, as yet, to comprehend the bearings of 
moral actions, or to see with distinctness why one mode of 
conduct is right and another mode wrong; and he shapes his 
behaviour implicitly according to his father’s will. Love ond 
filial fear are the only elements of all his motives. 

When the late Rev. Richard Cecil was buta little boy, bev on 
one occasion, accompanied his father to the India House, and 
was told by the latter to wait at one of the doors till he should 
transact some business within, and return. His father, on 
finishing the business, entirely forgot him, passed out by another 
door and went home. Young Cecil was not missed till the 


- evening, when, on enquiry being made respecting him by his 


mother, his father exclaimed, “ O, I desired him to wait for me 
at the door of the India House, and you may depend upon it he 
is still there!” On his father going in search of him, he was 
accordingly found on the very spot where he had been told to 
remain, the little fellow never having asked himself a reason for 
his enduring so long a penance, but having simply attended to 
what he supposed to be his father’s will. 


CRY ALOUD; SPARE NOT. 


asate HILu mentioned in one of his sermons, that having 
seen a gravel-pit fall in, and suddenly bury three human beings 
alive, he called for help in a voice so loud that people came at 
the sound from a mile off. “No one called me an enthusiast 
then,” he added, “ and when I see eternal destruction ready to 
fall upon poor sinners, and about irrevocably to entomb them 
in an everlasting mass of woe, and call aloud for them to be 
saved, shall I be called an enthusiast now ?” 


OUTER AND INNER EARS. 


IT was a saying of King Charles I. who had a very faithful 
monitor in one of his chaplains, that he carried his ears to hear 
other preachers, but he carried conscience to hear Dr. Safiderson. 
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LITERARY ARRIVALS. 


“It is Written; or, every word and expression contained in 
the Scriptures proved to be from God.” This is the title.of,e 
pocket volume, lately issued by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, whose 
praiseworthy labors in Biblical literature are well known, The 
work is a translation from the French of Professor Gaussen, 
and has already passed through three editions in its English 
dress—a proof that it has been duly appreciated in this country. 

The argument is clearly stated, and developed with much 
shrewdness and critical acumen, though to our own minds. its 
conclusions are often unsatisfactory; and we do. not on, the 
general question see reason to alter our previous opinion, which 
is somewhat at variance with that of its author. The professor 
appears not only to have undertaken an impossible task, but,to 
be throughout the whole of his work fully, conscious. of its 
insuperable difficulties. Though professedly an advocate, for 
verbal inspiration, his reasonings in many cases tell only 
against those who insist upon a gradhated scale of. general 
supervision—a system which he undoubtedly destroys root and 
branch. a 

We believe fully in the plenary Inspiration of the Bible.as 
revelation of God’s thoughts; but we seo so many difficulties in 
the verbal and literal theory—* that unchangeableness assigned 
to the least iota,” for which our author contends, that our minds 
hare been long made up upon the subject; and we find nothing 
in the work before us sufficiently convincing to shake our faith. 

Gladly would we believe that our author is only anxious to 
satisfy us of the Divine authority of every part of Revelation, 
and to repudiate the idea entertained by many that those parts 
only are inspired which absolutely, and by their very natare, 
demand the illuminating agency of the Holy Spirit—but his 
arguments are obviously intended to go much beyond this. He 
labors at something more than the design with which pro- 
fessedly he sets out-—“ to prove the existence, universality, and 
plenitude of Divine inspiration.” 

“ God,” says he, “ has provided in a certain, though mysteri- 
ous manner, that even the words of the Sacred volume should 
be invariably what they ought to be, and that they contain 
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nothing of error.” Inspiration, again, is defined, as “ that in- 
explicable power which the Divine Spirit aforetime exercised 
upon the authors of Holy Scripture, to guide them even to the 
words which they have employed.” As words are made up of 
letters, and their sense often depends merely on point or accent, 
our author's evident meaning is that literally not “one jot or 
tittle” of the Bible owes anything to human invention. 

The first objection to this theory naturally suggested to the 
mind of any reflecting person would be the significant and charac- 
teristic marks of individuality in the several writers of the 
Bible. But Professor Gaussen makes nothing of this. “That the 
style,” he says, “of Moses, Ezekiel, David, St. Luke and St. 
John, may at the same time also be the style of God, is what a 
cheld could tell us.” Perhaps it is; but we would rather hear 
the opinion of men of full age. To say that what is peculiar to 
one individual may be peculiar to another, strikes us as any 
thing but sound reasoning. When we find each of those “holy 
men” who were employed upon the Bible speaking or writing: 
in the style to which he was accustomed on ordinary occasions 
—using the same forms of speech, even to their errors and: 
anomalies—the same figures—the same similes—the same tlus- 
trations—exhibiting throughout, the same evident traces of his 
position, his education, or his calling—writing or speaking, in 
fact, as if entirely uncontrolled by any extraneous influence, the 
inference deducible from such facts is certainly not tm favor of 
an overruling or constraining power. If, indeed, by the 
shrewdest special pleading it can be shewn that it is not agaist 
such a conclusion, we shall probably be inclined to listen to 
farther argument; but until this is done, we must remain firm 
in our present belief. i 

The illustrations brought forward by our author seem more- 
over to help his cause but little. The expressions “By the 
mouth of David,” “by the mouth of all his prophets,” appear 
quite as much to favor the idea, that these speakers or writers, 
were left unfettered in their use of terms, as that they were mere 
passiye instruments. The examples cited to shew that in some 
eases the Divine Spirit compels the use of certain words appear: 
extremely infelicitous. Caiaphas, “speaking, not of himself,” 
the Galileans on the day of Pentecost, uttering strange and ui- 
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learnt tongues, and Balaam compelled, in spite of his own in- 
clination, to say what he did not wish to say, are all very sin- 
gular proofs of the fact, that God, in the ordinary circumstances 
of inspiration, not only allows men to speak as they will, but 
actually adopts their language, with all its faults and errors, as 


his own. 
But our strongest objection to the verbal theory, rests on the 


facts attempted to be rebutted in the first section of our author’s 
third chapter, “ The translations of the Scriptures.” For, how- 
ever ingeniously the question may be handled, we have still' 
this great difficulty to get over. If God dictated every word of 
the Bible, we, as “ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel ”—~ 
as sinners of the Gentiles, conversant with no language but 
our mother tongue, have no Bible at all. This is a very serious 
question, although it be quite true, that “it does not contest 
the fact of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, but only 
the advantages of it.” For surely it is idle to contend ;that 
God dictated the Hebrew and Greek Bible, if we allow that 
Bible to be now defunct, and consequently inoperative in the 
work of evangelizing the world. 

Again, as to the “various readings found in the original 
text,” we can by no means agree with our author, that the fact 
is “admirable in its insignificance—imposing by its nullity.” 
We have before us an English edition of the Bible, “ with 
20,000 emendations,” all of some, and many of very high, 
authority. Opposed ourselves, to the verbal theory, we can 
say conscientiously, that to our own minds, there is nothing of 
insuperable difficulty in these various readings. As far as the 
sense and spirit of the Bible are concerned, they are mostly 
unimportant. But admitting our author’s system, they are of 
solemn and momentous account. For this reason, whilst allow- 
ing as fully as Dr. Gaussen can do, the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures, we regret that he should have found it 
to take his stand on ground, which we feel confident he cannot 
successfully maintain, in these days of enquiry and fact. 

With these exceptions, the work has our heartiest con- 
currence. It is powerfully eloquent and right-minded, and we 
_ wish it an unlimited circulation. 
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We have more than once had occasion to speak in terms of 
high commendation of the beautiful “ Pocket Paragraph Bible,” 
published by the Religious Tract Society. Our praise was 
somewhat qualified by the consideration that the very beauty 
and compactness of this edition—its microscopic print and 
“high-pressure” composition, disqualified it for general use, 
whilst they secured its convenient portability, and rendered it 
doubly acceptable to youth, to Sabbath school teachers, and to 
ministers and home-missionaries, whose “eyes were not dim.” 
These objections are now removed by the publication, under 
sanction of the same Society, of “ Zhe Annotated Paragraph 
Bible,” in royal 8vo, the first part of which, containing the 
Pentateueh, is now before us. The text is printed ina clear, 
bold, type; the notes in a smaller but well-cut letter, suitable for 
all ages, The marginal references, however, strike us as still teo 
minute to be readily legible, though their arrangement down 
the side of the page gives them a great advantage over those im 
the smaller edition. We have already on one or two occasions 
referred to the beautiful appositeness of the brief notes and 
various readings in the pocket volume; and are greatly pleased 
to find that they are amplified with much judgment in this new 
edition, which contains, as its title implies, many “ annotations” 
not found in the smaller one. By way of illustration we give 
the commentary of Genesis xlvii. 31. “ And Israel bowed him- 
self upon his bed’s head”—an incident which, interpreted in the 
light of Hebrews xi. 21, has given rise to many singular and 
impertinent glosses. “The Greek translators, differing only in 
a vowel point, render the word ‘staff.’ The idea, however, is 
the same, as the spear of the warrior and the staff of the chief 
were set at the bed’s head. The patriarch turned himself in & 
posture of devotion. 

The work is to be completed in six parts, at three shillings 
each, a price we cannot imagine to be remunerative. 


The Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth, late of Rugby School 
pourtrays a lovely character. We have read it with tears and 
prayer, not unmingled with thanksgiving to that God who out 
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of the life and mouth of a mere youth of fifteen could thus 
ordain strength and perfect praise. It has thrown, however, a 
chill dark shadow over publie schools generally, and especially 
over Rugby, hallowed though it be by its association with such 
holy, earnest men, as the late Dr. Arnold. Let every school- 
boy read the work itself. 


Pleasant Pages continues to deserve its happily-chosen title. 
Without being school-masterish, it is animating, instructive, and 
practical, 


Green's Edition of “ Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels”* is a 
miracle of cheapness, even in these cheap days. We do not 
mean that it contains merely a large quantity of paper and an 
astonishing amount of type, as is too often the case with works 
published at so very low a figure, but the thorough and much- 

’ needed revision it has undergone in its marginal references, 
and punctuation, as well as its additions and improvements, 
entitle it to be ranked amongst the best edited works of the day, 
at a price perfectly umque. 

We should fail in our duty to our readers did we not call 
special attention to the distinguishing features of this work. 
Unlike many of the cheap reprints, it has not’ been hurried 
carelessly throngh the press, under sanction of an editorial 
name alone. There is pains-taking and honest work here—not 
merely in revision and paragraphy, but in additions arid adap- 
tations which materially augment its value.. 


Infidelity tested by Fact + is a seasonable reprint from “ The 
Church,” calculated to do good amongst the large class of 
infidels and latitudinarians still surviving the “ outworn creed” 
of Chartism. 


“The Voice of the Early Church”{ is sound, musical, and 
deserving of attention—very unlike the cracked and discordant 
tones of that in our own day. The little work before us is 
therefore as well-timed as it is temperately and judiciously 
written. 


® Barnes’ “ Notes on the Gospels,” thoroughly revised and unabridged, in 
Five Monthly parts, 8d. each. London: B. L. Green. 
+ London: B. L. Green. 


: In three parts, 64. each. Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 
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14. Judicial Murder. | 

The sixth commandment says, Thou shalt not kill? (Br. xx. 18). 
And many other passages, both in the Old and New ‘Testament, lead. 
us to infer, that murder is forbidden, , either judicially..or otherwitt. 
We reaél in the Bible, that “Whosoever sheddeth man’s blogd, by 
man shall his blood be shed 


me an answer, based on a ood foundation, to the following query, *# 
I am ignorant how I ought to act consistently with my religious 

myself. 

There is a young lady to whom T am deeply attached, bat who # © 
not what I call truly Sete 
she docs—is kind and charitable to the poor—is not worldly iainded 
—studies her Bible much—never reads trashy books; and yet 1.40 
not think she is. converted,—I think she wants the “ono thing: 
Now, in this case, onght I to marry her? as there is « verse B® 
2 Corinthians, ‘vi. 14.,-~“Be ye not unequally yoked together Waa 
unbelievers ?” It isa hard term, but if « person be not a. believer, 
he is an unbeliever, which seems to disapprove of it. <n 
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THE DYING MOTHER AND HER ‘CHIL 
ace domestic shetch from reat We.) 


and silent on-her-couch she lay; THOT 


life was‘wearing rapidly aways 
Paie-was! her dheek, save where the heetic 


of 


"That mournful presage of an early tomb— 


4 

feat rose at the thought, but her dark ey@ 
"Was bright ‘with hepe and joy: grief could not shade 
The sunshine of her spizit:.che had made 
And from Fits every far.” 


the fair shining and 
‘Her sweet attractivences Won many «heart, 
bs ‘And now when called from deareat friends to part,’ 
Rich comfort from above sustained her heert; 
With sweet composure ue observed each sign’ 
faith, she-waw the mansions of 


er 


And longed to dee Gway; 


68 


As and languid on her couch abe, lay, 
She head the acorats of her infant child— 
Those gentle acvents which had oft beguiled 
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With all a mother’s tenderness she drew 
The little prattler to her side; the hue 
Of health was on its cheek ; bright was its eye 
It looked up in her face so trustingly ! 
** Mamma is going home to heaven, my child,— 
Oh, will you meet her there ?”— 
The darling smiled, 
And with unwonted energy, replied, 
“ Yes, dear mamma !” 
The loving mother cme 
To answer, but emotion was too deep ! 
She could but bless her, and in silence weep. 


Oh dying mother! did thy spirit grieve, 

Thy little ones in this cold world to leave ? 

No, thou didst trust them to thy Saviour’s care— 
Laid them within His arms and left them there— 
On His sure covenant thy faith relied ; 

And Israel’s God was chosen for their Guide. 

Thy end was peace! thou art for ever bless‘d! 
Oh, may thy mantle on thy children rest 


But, thou, sweet prattler—thou, the youngest born; 
Fair as the flower which opens with the dawn 

Thy widowed father’s solace and delight ; 

A star which beamed on him through sorrow’s night ;— 
Thou hast fulfilled thy promise ! thou hast met 

Thy sainted mother. Nor can we regret 

That thou hast left us, for her songs of love 

Welcomed thy entrance to the home above ! 

Brief was thy separation ; now ’tis o’er ; 

And death can sever her from thee no more! 

Amidst the solemn cypress of the tomb, 

The flowers of faith in rich luxuriance bloom. 

Our loved ones sleep in Christ ! sweeter their rest 
Than infant slumbers on a mother’s breast ; 

Calmly they closed their eyes on sin and strife 

And wakened to a new and glorious life! 

May their bright destiny our spirits cheer, : 

And strengthen us for toil and suffering here, 
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Attract us upwards, so that we may rise, 
And follow in their footsteps to the skies! 
God grant, when every earthly tie is riven 
That all the family may meet in heaven 
H. M. W. 


OUR FATHERS—WHERE ARE THEY ? 


The earth is fair as "twas of old, 
When first the sun smiled on the seene ; 
The evening skies yet wear their gold, 
The glade retains its living green ; | 
All nature still is passing bright and gay : 
What miss we then ?—“ Our Fathers, where are they ?” 
The moon rides nightly through the sky, 
The forest shadows darkly fall, 
The murmuring winds go rushing by, 
Still roars the mighty waterfall. 
The silver stars shine on in glad array, 
And yet our lips enquire“ Our Fathers, where are they ?” 
The everlasting hills uprear 
Their towering brows before the gale, 
And the sweet blossoms of the year, 
Fringe the blue streamlets of the vale. 
The clouds float on through ether far away ; 
Yet is the question heard—* Our Fathers, where are they?” 
Each in its turn the seasons come, 
Obedient to their Maker's will ; 
And ocean’s tidal billows foam, 
Upon the pleasant sea-shore still ; 
And on them, as of yore, the sunbeams play,— 


And yet our sad hearts ask—‘ Our Fathers, where are they?” 


Lift up the eye to heaven, for there 
Within its radiant portals, dwell 
Our fathers, freed from pain and care, 
"Mid bliss and joy unutterable : 
Yes, in the regions of eternal day, 
Gathered to God’s own hand—our fathers there are they. 
ANNIE WHITE, 
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VERSES ON THE RICHMOND NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


FOR THE BLIND, IN IRELAND. 
(By a Blind Man, see page 457 .). 


You from whose eyes the tender tear, 
Can gently drop for human woe, | 


Oh! pour your soft compassion here, 
And here your generous boon bestow. | 


Ah! you whom sympathy hast blest, 
Whose hearts with pure devotion burn, 

To you, of fortune’s gifts possesst, 
Those sightless orbs imploring turn. 


For them the morning’s rosy light, 
In vain the glowing east o’erspreads; 

For them the empress of the night, 
In vain her silv’ry lustre sheds. 


In vain the twilight shade descends, 
In magic softness, pure, serene; 

In vain the star of evening blends 

Its dewy light to gild the scene. 


O think what joys to you are giva, 
Which they must never hope to share, 
To view the bright expanse of heaven, 
While sweet emotion speaks in prayer. 
Be yours, with liberal hand, to prove 
The feelings of a gratefal mind, 
Be yours, by aets of pious love, 
To soothe the sorrows of the blind. 


Be yours, to speak the Saviour’s namie, 
To hearts that catch the joyful sound, 
To kindle pure devotion’s flame, 
And shed immortal glory round. 


Thus when the veil of darkness spread, 
In all the gloom of endless night,— 

“Let there be light,” Jehovah said, 
Creation heard, and all was light. 

ly OF 50 
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stunted trees growing in the centre, and fragments of ruins 
scattered through it, some in close neighbourhood to cach other, 
the rest more apart or intermingled with modern erections. 
A casual passenger, or curious tourist, or perhaps a peasant 
with his cart and clumsily yoked oxen, are all the indications 
of life to be niet with in this once famous arena of cloquent 
debate and political deliberation. The whole space open to 
view comprehends a much larger area than was occupied by 
the Forum, the exact limits and extent of which have been a 
vexed question with antiquarians. 

To the left of our engraving is seen the dreh of Septimus 
Severus, who was Emperor, A.D. 193—211. It was built about 
the eleventh year of his reign, as a monument of honor to 
himself and his sons, Caracalla and Geta, as appears from the 
inscription which it bears. The structure, of the same cha- 
racter and form as the Arch of Constantine, is pierced by @ 
large central and two small side arches, which communicate 
with each other by cross openings also arched, the entablature 
being sustained by fluted columns and pilasters, resting upon 
sculptured pedestals. The attic is plain, and bears only the 
inscription, but the interstices of the colamns are decorated 
with bas-reliefs. Originally, the summit, to which there is 
access by a flight of steps, bore a triumphal car, containing 
statues of the Emperor and his sons. At the foot of the arch, 
a, portion of an ancient paved way that led to the Capitol is 
laid bare. 

The eight Ionic columns, to the extreme right, next claim 
attention. They are now ascertained to be the remains of the 
Temple of Saturn, which was originally ‘founded nearly 500 
years B.C.,and was used as the Roman Treasury, and tl 
receptacle of the public records and registers, among which 
were the Libri Elephantini, or great ivory tablets, containing 
the lists of the tribes, and the plans of the public accounts. 
The columns, which are about forty feet high, support a part 
of the marble entablature and the angles of a pediment. The 
original temple was burnt down in the time of the Empire, and 
was restored at the public expense, as set forth in the inserip- 
tion on the facade. | 

The three fluted Corinthian columns of white marble, with 
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the fragment of entablature in the back ground, belonged to 
the Temple of Vespasian. 

An elevated platform coveted with a broken tesselated 
marble pavement, constituting the foundation and floor of the 
cella, is now all that remains of the Temple of Concord, which 
was first built about four centuries before Christ, on the election 
of Consuls after the dictatorship of Camillus, and as it was the 
monument of the reconciliation of the Patricians and Plebeians, 
the senate held its meetings there more frequently than in its 
other places of assembly. It was rebuilt with much magnifi- 
cence by the Emperor Tiberius. The ruin was discovered in 
the year 1817. 

Not far from this excavation there is another which contains 
an isolated column that is now ascertained to be the Column of 
Phocas, from the inscription on its -pedestal. The shaft is 
between thirty and forty feet high, of white marble, fluted, and 
of the Corinthian order, and is planted upon an ill-constructed 
pedestal and basement of common stone, some fifteen or twenty 
feet in height; and the whole erection exhibits that want of 
harmony which marks the fallen state of the arts in the seventh 
century, the shaft having evidently belonged to some ancient 
edifice or monument, from which it was taken to serve the 


purpose of its present existence. It was erected in the year . 


608 by Smaragdus, the Exarch of Italy to the Emperor of the 
East, Phocas, who reigned A.D. 602—610. Close to its base 
three other pedestals of brickwork were also found, which are 
supposed to have sustained other similar columns. 

The most beautiful relic of antiquity in the Forum remains 
to be noticed. It stands in the foreground of the picture, 
opposite the facade of the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, 
which is close to the north angle of the Palatine Hill, 
and consists of three Corinthian columns of white marble, 
about thirty-five feet high, extending across the Forum, and 
surmounted by a portion of their richly-wrought entablature; 
the whole constituting, from the elegant proportions, exquisite 
finish, and style of the work, the most beautiful specimen of 
the Corinthian order in the city, and forming a most con- 
spicuous object in the centre of the Campo Vaccino. Up to a 
recent period this graceful ruin was supposed to have belonged 
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to the Grecostasis, or Hall of Audience, where the foreign 
ambassadors accredited to Rome were received; but more 
correct investigation has assigned it to the Curia Giula, which 
Augustus rebuilt with great magnificence after its destruction 
by fire on the occasion of the burning of the dead body of 
Clodius, when the people tore up the seats to make a funeral 
pile. The Senate sometimes sat in the Curia Giulia, and justice 
was also administered there.—IJUustrated London News, 


SUNBEAMS. 


RAIN poured in torrents, while little Charles stood at. the 
window, amusing himself with watching the various contri- 
vances of passengers to shelter themselves from the pitiless 
flood, It was not a very enlivening scene, as he looked down 
the wide street and noted the filling gutters and rapidly ac 
cumulating mud, as omnibuses and coaches, carts and wag- 
ons, proceeded at steady pace; the drivers clad in water-proof 
coats, comfortable travelling rugs or old sacks thrown across 
their shoulders, whence peeped out a modicum of face, all 
somewhat gloomy from the dismal weather. Now and thena 
poor beggar toiled bare-foot past, or little household drudge, 
denominated in country phrase, “the girl,” sped across: the 
street, with a jug or plate in her hand, and an old shawl in lieu 
of umbrella, to shelter her much-worn bonnet, the clattering of 
her pattens adding a doleful sound, well suited to the general 
gloomy aspect of the day. 

“What a comfort it is to have a nice house, and not be 
obliged to go out in this rain, aunt Alice,” remarked Charles 
at length; “even the old rooks keep at home, instead of cawing 
on the church tower. I hope the little rooks are not very 
hungry. And oh! hark, there is the bell tolling, and here 
comes the funeral! Dear me, that is sad in this weather!” 

“Perhaps the mourners feel the gloom almost more congenial 
with their feelings, than a bright sunshiny day, my deat)’ 
replied aunt Alice, 

“T hope so: at any rate, the rain has made the churchyard 
look much prettier; it was so parched and brown before, and 
already it is getting green. I wonder when it will leave off 
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raining. Oh! there is a sunbeam just popped through that 
opening in the clouds; do aunt, just leave your work a minute, 
and see how everybody has brightened up; plenty of smiles now: 
there isa beautiful rainbow! what a fine, perfect arch to be sure! 
the rain-drops sparkle and glitter too, with all manner of bright 
colors. The sunbeam makes a difference here too, though it is 
only reflected from our opposite neighbour’s windows.” _ 

“Why, Charles,” said his aunt affectionately, “the rain seems 
to have entertained you almost as much as the walk we had 
planned to take, if the weather were fine.” 

“T suppose we can take the walk another day, aunt,” 
answered Charles; “and we always have such a number of 
things waiting to be done on a wet day, that I did not feel very 
sorry about the rain.” 

“That is right, my boy, always make the best of your cir- 
cumstances; if one plan fails, try another.” 

Just then a carriage stopped at the door, and Charles and his 
aunt gladly welcomed an unexpected visit from a very dear 
friend. 

“What an uncomfortable ride you must have had, my dear 
Mrs. Bright, in all this rain,” said aunt Alice, as she assisted 
the guest to lay aside her cloak. 


“No, indeed, I cannot complain,” replied Mrs. Bright.. 


“People are so little dependent on weather now, in the railway 
train, with all its convenient accommodations, that rain or sun- 
shine matters not. In fact, it has hitherto been such fine 
weather whenever I have travelled this road, that it was an 
agreeable variety to observe its grand scenery, under the 
influence of a stormy sky, and truly it would have repaid con- 
siderable discomfort; there was something sublime in the 
gathering of the clouds on the summits of the craggy rocks, 
and then the sweeping of the rain through the valleys, and the 
occasional gleam of sunshine, lighting up the whole with a 
passing beam of brilliance. I assure you I enjoyed my wet 
ride exceedingly.” 

“IT am glad of that: cise must have some refresh- 
ment, and then tell me all your home news.” 

“My home news consists of a sort of hospital report. All 
have some ailment or other. You must know that our young 
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folks are all rather fond of experiments, to which we ‘do not 
object, provided they bear any small accidents with suitable 
philosophy; so one sprained his wrist, another scalded his foot, 
a third bruised his nose, while the rest took the opportunity’ of 
nursing up for the influenza, till we were all such ‘invalids; 
there were none left as T proposed we 
should have a general assembly of weeping.” om 
“Oh! how fanny you would have looked, all crying ov 
#80 we all sand: of ig 
proposal, my sons and daughters deemed itso supremely absurd, 
that it made them all laugh heartily; and this: hearty’ laugh 
half cured us, I think, (for I was as bad as the rest,) and’ thé 
lame have. hopped very merrily ever since, and the bruised and 
muimed have lent feet to the 


Thus our family clouds are blowing over.” 
And -you' were the nice tied thom al 
said Charles. 


beet! eurtiey, Charles, if T ieally! 
gach a compliment,” rejoined Mrs. Bright; smiling.) =" 
At least, you séemed to have proved the truth of Solomon’é 

Perhaps, I am naturally: of acheerfal disposition,” replied 
be of a sad countenance.” 
indéed?” ‘remarked ‘Charles, looking. 
*tell:me where, for I am often quite puzzled to know whether 
it is right to be merry, when we see so much misery: around Us, 
and know many 
their souls.” 

Vota will dk thid sath chapter 
Charles. Those who are so happy as to know by experienc? 
the value of religion, ought surely to goon their way rejoicing, 
finding in every merey fresh cause for thankfalness, and-in 
every trial, detecting the loving-kindness which ‘sustains the 
sufferer, and guides the stroke. Those that are ignorant and 
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“Bat when Christians have great many affictons lla 
once, they cannot help being sorry.”.. 

ib moderate sorrow ir affictive events forbidden ths 
Scriptares, my dear boy, only we are cautioned against indulg- 
ing in over much grief; and the oldest and most experienced 
Christian will ever acknowledge that there is no circumstance 
so dismal, but that some.alleviation attends it; therefore if all 
cannot joy in tribulation, ell may surely learn in whatsoever 
state they are, therewith to be content.” 

_ “How, many evidences we meet with of peaceful content 
mang the pious poor!’ said aunt Alice. ‘Rich in faith they 
undoubtedly are, and my own murmurings at unfulfilled wishes 
have often been stilled by hearkening to their simple details of 
help, in seasons of distress; food unexpectedly supplied when 
the cupboard, always scantily furnished, was literally. bare, 
support under domestic persecution for conscience sake, such as 
Christian land.” 
I doubt not your crowded alleys have often shows 
youn ‘open door’ towurds heaven, as our pretty cottages; or 
the lonely rocks of Patmos, to the exile of old,” answered Mrs. 
Bright, “for the beams of the Suan of Righteousness, like those 
of the bright orb of day, penetrate every avenue open to. their 

errands to accomplish.” 

_ “Then, if you please,-I will adopt the good old maxim, of 
‘duty fist, end pleasure afterwards’ and resrve our chat til 

“Charles,” te the tee 
censed now, and my Edward thought he might presume on 
your kindness to procure this list of brads, tenter-hooks, cog- 
wheels, and. divers other mysteries, I confessed myself too 
ignorant to understand. He has several pretty models stand- 
ing still for want of them, Then Emily wishes for such a 
microscope as yours, adapted either for flowers or insects.” 

“I think I know where all these things may be procured,” and 
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Mrs. Bright's home-claims were imperative, so that her visit 
was soon over. Charles and his aunt accompanied her to the 
railway station, and then paid a series of calls to seek aid for a 
benevolent institution, in which they both felt deeply interested. 
As they arranged their report of these, Charles exclaimed, 
“What a cheerful woman Mrs. Bright is, aunt, so different from 
that grumbling Mrs. §., who seemed to spoil everything 
pleasant by finding out ‘dud’ something was the matter.” 

“True, Charles, though we may see the thorns among roses, 
it is not necessary to prick ourselves with them.” 

“That lady who talked so much of the trouble of every 
exertion, did not seem very happy, I think?” 

“Want of occupation, my dear boy, is a terrible foe to chews 
fulness and good temper; it is a common saying, that the 
busiest folks are the happiest; an assertion, which, I believe 
every one will find corroborated by his own observations in the, 
circle of his acquaintances.” 

“Mrs. Bright seems happy herself, aunt, while she makes al 
around her happy too.” 

“Yes, indeed, this is a gift, which instead of imporcrishing 
the giver, renders him tenfold richer in joy himself.” 

“Well, we are very happy when we are alone, aunt, and vet 
Mrs. Bright seemed to make us happier still!” 

“T have often thought, Charles, it is one of the proofs of our, 
heavenly Father's benevolence, that he has so formed the 
human heart, that a very little thing will add to its happiness; 
an unexpected remembrance—a kind word—even a look of 
affection; while, if our peace is on the right foundation, it 
requires a great deal to disturb it.” 

“TI never thought of that before, aunt, yet I am sure it is very 
true, for, though I never saw grandpapa look gloomy for am 
instant, I could not help being struck with his delight, yestet+ 
day, at the rough shells which that old sailor brought him, as @ 
testimony of gratitude. Oh! I should like to be always see 
myself, and able to make others happy too.” 

“Well, my boy, you may if youlike.” 

“Oh, aunt! tell me how.” 

“Seek first the righteousness of Jesus Christ; then strive to 
win others, by doing unto them as ye would they should do 
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you. Cultivate a contented grateful spirit.—‘ Bless the Lord, 
oh, our souls, and forget not all his benefits, for his mercies are 


new every morning!’” 
E. W. P. 


A DREAM OF CHRYSOSTOM. 


A STRANGE place truly—a glass-house for locomotives—a 
conservatory for trains. Above, a wrinkled, corrugated sea of 
zinc; a maze of forged iron bars, stretching everywhere, no- 
where—iron and glass—glass and iron. And below, what hurry, 
what confusion! A huge steam-stable—porters rushing hither 
and thither, objectless it would appear, and purposcless; eager 
passengers lugging about infinitudes of carpet-bags—all is 
bustle and confusion. 

I seat myself in a carriage—the bell rings—the whistle, and 
we are off. The train, serpent like, winds its huge length out 
of the station, fastidiously picking its path among the multitude 
of cross-rails that temptingly present themselves at every turn ; 
at length it has fairly crawled out of the huge station. Then 
the sky for a few minutes, and then we are over-canopied 
awhile by bricks, and then out again; and then through villa- 
land, where Londoners vainly try to fancy they are denizens of 
the country. Next the round knoll of Primrose-hill, seat- 
capped and tea-partied, the dark tunnel, and after that the 
country ; the world’s sun shining through the world’s air, free 
from all the sooty abominations of Newcastle. 

A strange group truly fills the carriage. There is the burly 
farmer, true Englishman, enfolded in ample drab, with an un- 
imaginable multiplicity of pockets, bencath whose protecting 
flaps peer samples of corn, and brilliant coloured handkerchiefs. 
There, too, is the sleck liveried servant, whose master, amidst 
the cushions of a first-class, is reposing in preparation for the 
fatigues of his annual campaign among the grouse. Next a 
cousin, built in, as it were, by band-boxes, is going down to 
kiss and to be kissed by sundry other cousins in the country. 
A panting, puffing old lady sits next, who is certain she has lost 
her ticket, and has got into the wrong carriage; and so on, 
some thirty more. 

Next me sat a quiet mild-eyed old gentleman, his face beam- 
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ing with goodness and benevolence. His suit of black, and his 
soft white ‘kerchief, would have proclaimed, if his appearance 
had not been sufficient, his sacred function. "We entered into 
conversation—first the Englishman’s topic, the weather, and 
this led on to some remarks on the other topics of the day. I 
discovered before long that his destination was the same as my 
own, a certain quict midland town. We talked of what was 
doing there, and then he told me the purpose of his journey. A 
meeting of a district Bible Society was to be held there that 
evening, and this he was going to attend as a deputation from 
the Society in London; to state its claims, and to tell its suceess 
during the past year, and its prospects for the next. I resolved 
to attend the meeting and hear his statement. 

At dusk that evening—and a foggy, sloppy evening it was—I 
picked my way across the ample market-place. The wet pave- 
ment reflected long sheets of glare from the flaring gas-lightsin 
the shambles, and the droppings from the eaves fell with a 
sullen splash upon the flags. I arrived at the lobby of the 
town-hall, where numbers of decently dressed people were 
pouring in, and depositing their dripping umbrellas. And then 
into the room. Our readers will be so used to such scenes that 
description will be needless. The usual features of such @ 
meeting—the brilliant gas—the benches—the expectant assem- 
bly—the platform, with its chairs and their reverend occupants 
—a scene familiar to all. 

Then the meeting opened. A few words of gratulation from 
the chairman. Then the speakers. First, an aged divine, who 
told us his recollections of the infancy of \the society—how he 
had watched its,gradual growth, from the day of small things, 
from the day of feebleness, but of hope, and faith, and trust, to 
the present, when the society enfolded the world in its gigantic 
arms; when it numbered as many branches as it then 
members; when it counted its issues by millions and by mil- 
lions, and when its yearly revenues exceeded those of some 
sovereign European states, Then he sat down. 

Next stood up a young and ardent brother of the cloth, 
empassioned in feeling and in utterance, glowing in his lan- 
guage. Like Butler’s hero, 
: ** He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope.” 
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He began by adverting to the retrospections of his aged friend, 
and from them took occasion to exhort his hearers to look for- 
ward rather than backward, to consider what might be, rather 
than what Aas been; to look onward to a glorious period of the 
renovation and refreshment of all things; when puny ecclesias- 
tical squabbles and differences should be swallowed up and 
merged in an overwhelming consciousness of higher and deeper 
and nobler things, and, warming with his subject, he prophesied 
that the season was coming—was at hand, when the golden law 
of love should be supreme, and when “the earth should be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sen.” And he sat down. 

Then rose my old friend of the railway carriage. He looked 
milder, and kinder, and more benevolent, even than before ; 
and he spoke of how far the theories and aspirations of the last 
speaker had been carried into effect; of the practical and the 
practicable, of what had been done, and what was actually 
doing. And he told of a host of barbarous tongues, strange, 
uncouth dialects, which a few years back possessed no written 
language, but whose Babel-sounds had been tamed into sub- 
mission to the fetters of an alphabet; which, from a fluctuating 
jargon, had become a written, nay, a printed speech; for next 
he told of the devoted laborers who had translated the Scrip- 
tures into the new-formed language, and had printed them, and 
had tanght the savage child of desert and of mountain to 
read “in his own tongue the wonderful works of God.” 

And next he spoke of countries nearer home—of European 
lands, barred hitherto by popish tyranny from the knowledge of 
the light, but where the chains of Rome were snapping, and the 
rusted time-worn fetters giving way. There, too, was the word 
of God, the herald of a brighter era. And then he went on to 
speak of an interesting topic. “In that land,” he said, “ where 
the dying energies of the empire of Rome—of that empire which 
once grasped the world—retired to breathe their last—in the 
capital of the eastern Caesars—where the crescent once triumphed 
over the cross, where the Koran had expelled the Bible; even 
there,” he said, “ an opening had at last been made. A large 
edition of the Scriptures in modern Greek has recently been 
sent out to Constantinople, and is now in circulation among the 
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native Greek population of that city.” After a few more re- 
marks—glances at other regions of the globe, the good man 
resumed his seat. 

He was followed by a somewhat dull and prosy speaker, and 
his sleepy composing voice, together with the early hour at 
which I had risen, and my long journey by train, had the effect 
of lulling me into a sound nap. So it was, I fell asleep, and 
dreamed. 

And I was gliding in a round-prowed bark over the glittering 
waters of the Bosphorus. The cool Etesian blew in our faces. 
the rowers’ oars dipped lightly in the waves. Behind were the 
pinnacles of Calchedon, and the mountains of Asia; and in front, 
Byzantium, the capital of the world, crowning with her myriad’ 
roofs the gentle slope before us. mn 

We touched the shore. I paced the streets of the city of 
palaces. The buildings, on which had been squandered the 
wealth of three continents, were around me. I passed the forum 
—then the hippodrome, with its statues, its obelisks, and the 
famous golden tripod. What pageant is that which enters it? 
*First a body-guard of spearmen, their spears filagreed with 
gold, their shields with a golden boss surrounded by golden 
eyes. Then followed Arcadius, the emperor, ruler of the eastern 
world, in a chariot plafed with gold, and drawn by snow white 
mules,}+ their harness covered with gold and gems. {A purple 
silken robe embroidered with golden dragons$ descended from 
his shoulders to his heels; on his brow a diadem gleaming with 
priceless jewels; on his breast was a large cross, wrought in 
pearls, and his feet were encased in slippers of a brilliant red. 
Behind him followed a crowd of nobles, vying with their master 
in the profuse magnificence of their attire. He passed into the 
hippodrome there to behold the sports. I went on. On every 
side were palaces and temples. At every corner some exquisite 
statue met the eye, from the quarries of Paros or Pentelicus, 
from the chisel of Phidias or Praxiteles. Then I entered @ 
spacious court; on one side was a marble pile, the imperial 


* Sce Chrys. Op. Ed. Par. 1836. Tom, vi. page 348. D. 

+ Chrys. Op. i. 21. D. 

. $ See the illuminations in a M,S. of Chrysostom, in the Coislin Library. Codex 
Ixxix. Engraved by Montfaucon in his Biblioth, Coislineana, p. 137. 

? Chrys. Op. vi. 368. D, 
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palace with its porticoes and gardens stretching down to the 
water’s edge; on the other, was the church of St. Sophia.*. I 
ascended to the columned portico, where was standing a crowd 
of penitents not permitted to enter the building. Rows of pillars 
divided off two aisles from the nave, these were occupied by the 
women; where the nave and choir joined were two gorgeous 
thrones, one for the patriarch, the other for the emperor. The 
choir was divided from the rest by a gilded balustrade, beyond 
were the clergy and the singers. The congregation were all 
standing, attent to the preacher's empassioned tone. He stood 
upon a low platform near the eastern end of the nave; before 
him was a slight wooden stand, +just sufficient to support a, 
book; he was a tall commanding man in the prime of life, of 
handsome feature, expansive brow, and luscious but piercing: 
eye. tHe wore a long seamless robe which descended to his 
heels; over his shoulders was the pall,§ a band made of white, 
wool, whose ends were worked with large purple crosses. Such: 
was John Chrysostom, or Golden-Mouth, so called from his rich 
and overwhelming eloquence. All eyes were bent upon him. 
At intervals, when he concluded some high-flown burst of 
eloquence, a loud murmur of applause rang through the vast build- 
ing; some|| tossed their thin garments in the air, others waved 
their plumes or kerchiefs, the men emphatically laid their hands 
upon their swords. His discourse was on a subject similar to 
that to which I had just listened in the town-hall. 

“How can we worthily magnify, he said, the excellence 
of the Holy Scriptures? The Scripture is a rich garden.tf. 
blossom brilliant flowers of as the warm, 


* This edifice was banat down a few years after the ‘toe of which we are 
speaking, and re-cdified in a more sumptuous manner by Justinian. The build- 
ing described was built by Constantine; that built by Justinian forms the present 
Mosque of St. Sophia. Sce Socrates li. 16. Procopius de Ld, Feast. i. 1, and 


Evagrius. Hist. Eccl. iv. 31. 
+ See Socrates, Hist. Ecc. vi: 5., also Sazomen and others. 


+ See the Coislin M.S. above referred to. | 
} This differed in form from that used in the western churches. See the Coise 
lin M.S. Also for its use, by Chrysostom, sce Photius. P. 55. Ed. Par, 


Synodus ad Quercum, 
| See many passages in his own writings. Also Riddle, Christian Antiq. p, 41%, 


where he quotes George, of Alexandria, as his authority. 
++ vy. Chrys. Op. ii. 2. B., and iii, 460, ¢, 
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Vaudois character in a way, which even a lengthened residenge 
could not have allowed of. The picture. would; haye. beg. 
worthy of Wilkie. It,consisted of two, booths erected at, the. 
side of a fountain, gracefully festooned with branches of beerh, 
The one on the right was occupied by three sturdy cooks, whe) 
would have won a meed of praise from, more fastidicng, 
palates,—a cart-load of plates, dishes, bread, potatoes, vejgery 
tables, &c,, formed a comfortable looking back-ground} 
barrel of wine, stationed like a sentinel in front .of the whole,» 
completed the arrangements of the rustic feast.’ On the Aes 
side, was erected a verandah of similar:size and form, forthe) 
accommodation of the guests. These amounted to twenty-five, 
including nearly all the Waldensian pastors, also some members; 
ofthe Table, and some. Swiss. students... The. dejeuner, finishedjs 
the;.guests. were entertained with simple music of theo 
valleys,;-the, whole terminated with a round of gymusstio? 
exercises, in which the athletic powers of clergy. and laity werels” 
called. into generous rivalry. A walk. to a celebrated fountain, 
inva, neighbouxing hill, filled, up. the interval. till the-honriefe 
dispersion; and at, six o'clock. the sylvan tents were struck, 
all separated delighted with the enjoyments of the day, Theres 
was something beautifully patriarchal in this. “ feast of tubeths 
nacles.”:,.It .was pleasing to mark the easy 
freedom of feeling and intercourse. existing among, all: cléisséiy 
The minister, and the poorest of his flock—the proprietor, ana!? 
the peasant, were brethren, mingling heart) and hand in allthe 
hilarities of the occasion; and yet, with all this perfect,parity? 
and free interchange of sentiment, there wasno lack,,butthey 
reverse, . of. that -respectful., decorum, due by the, humbler toy 
their superiors. neti off 
We epand. cer, ‘way, down ‘tho wugged hill, that 
St. Germains, The plains of, Piedmont our’ feet,;and the! 
Superga, the burial place of the Sardinian monarchs,’ glitteriig™ 
in the setting sun. Half-way down, pensediet 
by. the side of the hill, and. were entertained with a 
supplement to the feast of the day by two interesting pensautat” 
It is not.easy to forget the benignant countenance of the: old’ 
man as he spread his table before his cottage door, or pressing’ 
our hands with a “ Dieu accompagnie,” bade us farewell. 
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The night was spent in the hospitable cure or mansd of the! 
moderator, M. Bonjour, and next morning, we commerited an” 
excursion to the gloomier wilds of San Martino. Ctr 20ns ay 
along the fertile valley of Perosa, passing the clogant Cath 
Church of Villar, and the village of 
ciated with the name of the celebrated Vandois historian, 
Leger. We walked in company with a young Protestant, ‘a’ 
native of Fenestrelle, who informed us, that the preceding year,’’ 
a Catholic priest had scoured the adjoining Valley of Pragelas,” 
seizing and’ destroying no less than sixty Bibles. He’ men-” 
tioned, also; ‘that he had recently beén the eyewitness of the” 
following spectacle in the church of Fenestrelle :—Two priests,” 
in presence of the congregation, mounted « platform Beside the’ 
altar. The one was dressed up to personate the devil—the” 
other as an angel. A controversy was carried on between'the'’ 
two on the points of the Catholic faith ; ‘and, after a’protracted” 
struggle, the angel, of course; came off ‘victorious. ‘He spoke; 
also, of another novel féte in the Catholic charchés, in' their” 
celebration of Good Friday, intended to: represent the: death 
and resurrection of our Lord. A priest is brought in, stretéhed” 
on a couch, as if dead, amid the sighs, and groans, and lament~~ 
ations, of the assembled audience. After an ‘interval; a bell” 
rings, the priest starts up, antl the walls of the church echo” 
with the shouts of the worshippers, 
ations into the most violent demonstrations of joy. 

San Martino, at the entrance of which stands the picturesque ’ 
village and church of Pomaretto—the former charge’ of. the’ 
venerated Peyrani, to whose memory a tablet is erected on’ 

the walls of the “Temple,” by his attached friend Dr. Gilly,’ 
Passing Villa Secon, we continued a somewhat perilous path, — 
by the side of the vapid waters of the Germanasca, whose banks ~ 
display the finest combinations of scenery. We witnessed the ~ 
remains of an avalanche, which, during the previous winter, 

had wrought a work of appalling destruction. Eleven indi- 
viduals had been buried in a living tomb. Upwards of @ 

thousand trees, of gigantic size, had been torn up by the roots, 
or snapped asunder by the terrific invader. Hundreds are still © 
left as monuments of the catastrophe—many acres around are © 
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laid waste, and the waters of the Germanasca wind their way 
through dismal caverns, underneath the superincumbent snow, 
We arrived at six o'clock at the loncly mountainous ‘retreat of 
Prali. A wretched hovel, which we entered. by a cellalilte 
door, unworthy of the meanest Scottish barn, we found tobe 
thehouse of M. Revel, the pastor. ‘But no quarters could hé 
more pleasant or comfortable than this little hermitage. ‘The 
minister and his wife, a youthful couple, are the pictiredf 
happiness and contentment. Hoe is a man of no meagre afttdiiy 
ments, an acute theologian—German éspecially forming: his 
favorite study and recreation, when domiciled in witter, fp 
weeks together, amid a wilderness of snow. ef 
Our path, next day, led across'the Col de Pis to the Balsille, 
the most renowned spot: in the valleys. Well may it be called 
so for this little Thermopyle is associated with one ‘of the 
greatest triumphs of heroism on record. A handful of Vande 
peasants here successfully resisted the flower ‘of the chivalzyot 
France and Sardinia. 22,000 of the ‘latter occupied @ position 
on the adjoining hill, and when they found their efforts 
vain to dislodge the brave 700 who ocenpied the summit of ‘tha 
Balsillé Rock,‘ under the undaunted Henri Arnand, 
artillery were, with great difficulty, brought to their assistanor 
The defenceless Protestants, knowing the impracticability.of 
withstanding so formidable ‘a cannonade, retreated, | under 
covert of night, across their mountains; and after a seriefof 
almost incredible dangers and hair-breadth escapes, peace Wal 
procured, and the storm of persecution lulled.’ The Balsilie) 
apart altogether from its historical interest, is the foreground 
of noble scenery. A wild alpine valley stretches behind, wit 
a cascade in the centre, which takes ® leap of about 300 feem 
But the magnificence of the scenery demanded » proportionate 
amount of fatigue. Our way, in crossing the Col ‘de Pis, May 
through mist, snow, avalanches, torrents, and paths intended 
only for the chamois, the solitary inhabitant of these wills 
At last, after ten hours of continued walking, we arrived @® 
comfortable inn under the rocky battlements of the towing 
Fenestrelle. 
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stronber argument; pertiafm, hhas beet! brought forward:ib 
favor of the Divinity of the Scriptures than that deduced from 
the foreknowledge of God as evidenced in the Fulfilment of 
Prophecy, This fact is an unquestionable proof ‘tliat the Spirit 
which’ dictated the Bible must’ have seen the énd from, the 
beginning; and ‘has thus made good his claim at all events to 
Omniscience. afoaw 
indéed, od! generally ‘admitted; that in mattére of Bis- 
tory the Scriptures are eminently prophetic, and that this 
prophetic character furnishes an unanswerabile argument for the 
Divinity of its Author, that no need can now éxist forifarther 
demonstration on the subject. And yet it is scarcely allowed; 
by any, that in matters of philosophy and scieriee thd same law 
obtains ut all. A few years since, it would have éxcited no 
feeling but that of contempt-—no expression but that of ridichle 
—+to speak of the scientifie character of the Bible, The ans 
varying answer then was—* The Bible is popular bookj’it 
never interided to teach philosophy.” — 

that it was never intended to teach history by anticipation. Yet 
this objection furnishes no reason ‘whatever why we should 
question the soundness or the value of its historical predictions, 

An exact parallel appears to exist between its prophedies ii 
history arid its prophecies in science; for just as the fulfilment 
of historical prophecy helps us to its right understanding, so is 
it in many cases necessary that science should unfold itself by 
actual researches and discoveries, before we can adequately 
If it be admitted that the Bibleanticipates history, we cannot 
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see how any one can deny that it anticipates science as well, 
since the larger term must of necessity include the lesser; and 
there are many historical prophecies in Scripture involving a 
far more accurate knowledge of science than we have any rea 
son for believing prevailed generally at the time of their 
original promulgation. We say nothing here of the Philosophy 
of History itself—of which the Bible exhibits the most 
astonishing and accurate knowledge; nor of its insight into the 
moral and intellectual structure of our species, which must cons 
vince every unprejudiced mind that its Great Author “nceded 
not that any should testify to Him of man, for He knew what 
Was in man.” But we shall confine ourselves principally te 
those departments of natural philosophy with which itis 
generally supposed the sacred writers had little to do, but with 
respect to which we shall endeavour to make it evident, they 
haye not only overtaken all modern discoveries, but are, even im 
this enlightened day, still in advance of the age. ; 

It must strike every thinking mind as a very remarkable 
fact—that a book written in such remote times as the Old 
Testament, should remain untouched by the progress of sciemeey 
and philosophy up to the present hour. Bearing in mind this 
only consideration, that it treats popularly, and not technically 
or critically, all matters connected with science, we may safely 
challenge the most enlightened philosophers of the day to point 
out a single mis-statement—a solitary text refuted, or even im ~ 
pugned, by any discovery in astronomy, geology, or natural 
history, which has taken place up to the middle of the nine 
teenth century. | 

An unfair advantage is often taken by scientific or pseudo 
scientific infidels on this point. They insist that the Bible 
should speak with all the studied accuracy, the exact technicality, 
of a preceptive dissertation—that it should state facts as they 
are absolutely, rather than as they stand with reference to out 
selves; and exult as if they had achieved a victory over truth 
itself, when they find the sacred writers condescending to speak 
intelligibly, on subjects which they themselves would invest 
with all the affectation, or trammel with all the niceties, of 
scholastic learning. This appears exceedingly disingenuou% 
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especially as it assumes the very position which we have already 
denied, that the Bible was intended to teach philosophy. I¢ 
were, perhaps, needless to repeat that we do not sympathize 
with this opinion, though if we did so, the ground does nof 
appear to be utterly untenable, since these very men know 
that in works expressly designed to teach science, the language 
is always more or less accommodated to popular prejudice. 
Even in the Nautical Almanac, the text-book of the practical 
astronomer, we shall find two columns headed respectively— 
“ Sun rises,” and “ Sun sets’—whereas every one knows that 
strictly speaking he does neither one nor the other. And it 
may be doubted whether anyone of these same scientific ob- 
jectors, in describing a balloon voyage, would write thus :— 
“On the night of day 1,750,390, Mr. Green the celebrated 
air-diver made his forty-fifth descent from Chelsea. The village 
had set some hours previously, and it was consequently dark, 
but the street lights were for a time visible above him. The 
iron shafts rising from the lamps and terminating in a ceiling 
of new gravel, had a picturesque effect. At the depth of 2,000 
feet, Mr. Green threw out large quantities of ballast, which rose 
in a perpendicular line like an apple from a tree, the balloon 
sinking rapidly all the time till it had attained a depth of 4,000 
feet. The intrepid air-diver now slid up a rope projected from 
the bottom of the car, and having fired the rockets he had taken 
with him, clambered down again with some difficulty, and re- 
entered the car. After a pleasant swim of ten minutes Mr. G. 
made good his ascent in Twickenham-meadows, where he 
received able assistance from some laborers, who, having pro- 
cured a carriage, secured the balloon above the seat, while 
Mr. Green suspended himself, head downwards, beneath it, and 
_in this manner returned to town.” 
* This illustration will perhaps shew the folly of such objections 
as are sometimes made to the statements of Scripture on sub- 
jects connected with philosophy and science. Yet absurd as it 
appears, it is but partially exact and technical. To have made 
it altogether so, we must have rendered it quite unintelligible. 
Yet the very men who would stigmatize it as highly ridiculous 
and pedantic, would allege with great pertinacity that the Bible 
is much behind the age, because it speaks of the sun rising, 
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setting, and standing still ;* and of the carth as established for 


ever that it cannot be moved! 

But if the very enlightened phraseology just referred to, be in 
advance even of our own day, what would have been the fate of 
the Bible had it adopted a similar style of language two or 
three thousand years ago? We see therefore some reason for 
that popularity of diction which characterizes the sacred 
writings, as well as for that all-wise reserve which lets in upom 
their scientific statements, just such light, and such only, as ‘i 
required to fit them for general reception under the gradual 
development of cireumstances. Had the Bible said more ‘on 
these subjects, it would have stirred up a vast army of objectors? 
had it said /ess, we should have lost one of our most striking 
and interesting arguments for its authenticity and its Divine 
origin. 

On this point Dr. Gaussen has the following beautiful and 
apposite remarks— 

“Two striking facts, burn with vivid lustre as soon as they are 
examined, and at once discover in the Scriptures the pen of the 
Omnipotent God. Here, as everywhere else, the objections 
when closely examined become arguments, and turn upon those 
who originate them, to the triumph of truth. 7 

“These two facts are analogous to what may be observed im 
the language of a learned astronomer conversing with his 
children of tender years, and pointing out to them with his 
finger the heavens and the earth. If you follow him in this 
intercourse, in which his tenderness stooping to their level 
presents to their opening intelligence images and words which 
they can understand, you will soon be struck with his respect 
for truth in two ways:—First, he will never tell them anything 
but what is true; and secondly, there will be in his language 
very manifest indications that he knows more than he wishes 
to impart to them. He would undoubtedly not pretend to in 
struct them in science; but, on the one hand, nothing in his 


® With reference to the miraculous arrest of the sun at the command of Joshut, 
Dr. Gaussen calls attention to the very remarkable fact, that the moon is repre 
sented as stayed at the same time. Can we for one moment suppose that the 
mutual relation of these bodies was generally known at the period referred 10; 
and if not, how, but by Divine teaching, cotild the leader of Isracl be in possessio® 
of a fact unknown to all the world beside ? 
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communications would contradict his principles; and, on the 
other, much of what he said would show that what he was 
~ silent about he yet thoroughly understood, At a later period 
of time, when his children having attained to manhood would 
reconsider his instruction, not only would they find it exempt 
from all error, but they would moreover recognise that by its 
wise adaptation to their capacity it was already in pre-estab- 
lished harmony with seience, and that its germ had been pre- 
sented to their unconsciousness. In proportion as their own 
mental powers unfolded, they would with admiration discover 
under the reserve and simplicity of his language much con- 
cealed wisdom, learned and accurate observations, turns of 
phrase and expressions which harmonised with facts to them 
at the time unknown, but with which he had himself long been, 
familiar. 

“ Well,such is also the double character which every attentive 
reader may discern in the language of the Scriptures... They 
speak in poetry, but with precision, the true language of 
appearances. We there hear a father who addresses himself to 
the youngest of his children; but in such a manner thatthe 
eldest of them can never find a single sentence contrary to. the 
true condition of the things which he has created; and in sueh 
a manner also, that he frequently and unconstrainedly, as it 
were, suffers expressions to escape him which shall show them 
that what they have learned of his works during four thousand 
years, he knew before them and better than they. Thus it is 
that, in the Bible, eternal wisdom addresses itself to its child- 
ren. In proportion as they advance to riper years, they find 
the Scripture suited to their age, adapted to their mental 
development, appearing to grow with their growth, and always 
exhibiting to them the two facts which we have dwelt upon,— 
on the one hand, the absence of all error; and on the other, 
indirect but incontestible indications of a science which has pre- 
ceded all that man ever possessed.”* 

Thus much premised, we shall now attempt to shew that in 
matters of mere human learning—in science, philosophy, and 
natural history, the Bible exhibits such a marvellous fore- 
knowledge as is possessed by no human mind, and that conse- 
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_quently. it must have emanated from a Being infinitely superiér 
from. Him, in fact, to whom time’ and 
-and before whom all things lie open and naked. . 

"Lets look fret at the of, 
In.the very first mention made of the heavenly bodies, sre 
Rot but remark the sublime, simple, appropriate, and’ yet 
critically exact-terms in which they are introduceds: * 
‘tnade two: great lights; the greater light to the 
the lesser light to rule the night:' the stars also.” 
this. compendious. deseription there is. 
‘With which the most captious astronomer can’ quattel.. Does he 
tell, us that the “ stars” form/no part of our/systeni,and 
possibly many of them existed before the Adamie creation--tie 
Bible says nothing to the contrary, It. neither gives, the: how, 
the when, the why, they were created; but.simply, claimed 
Universe—* God made the stars also.” 

"We shall seo this severe majesty .of the dé 
‘more interesting light, if we contrast it with the statement 
tade in the false scriptures of the heathen—those pretendae 
revelations, which many of thé ancients laid: 
shastres, and pouranas, and vedas of the Hindoos, or the magit 
oracles of Zoroaster—the divine Zoroaster, as/he is still called 
in Persia and the East. One extract from the latter wit 


suffice. ik 
“The Father congregated seven firmament ofthe wot R 
__ “ Circumscribing heaven in a round figure, 
‘And fixed a great company of inerratie stars; 
And he constituted a septennary of erratic animals, 


PlacingEarth in the middle?” . 

seven planets, and the central earth, are all now proved 10 
fictions; and the-theory of the inerratic or fixed stars is sam 
ously endangered by recent discoveries. But not. so 0 
astronomy of Holy Writ. The very smell. of the fierce firesa 
contention to which that system has been subjected hasat 
passed on it, and it still flourishes unhurt amid’the crash @ 
human speculations. 

‘Even in the Apocryphal books appended to our own Sei 
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in rehearsing the six days’ work of ‘creation, says that ‘oni’ the 
third day, when the dry land; was separated from the ‘waters, it. 
seventh, which is altogether at variance with facts. “He 
us, too, that when God. ereated. Behemoth and ‘Leviathan—he 
could only find room in the sea for the last of them, and’conse-. 
quently gave Behemoth the range of a thousand hills on shore. 
These fables show pretty clearly what the Bible would have 
‘been, had the ‘Jews invested it'on their return from the'tap- 
tivity, .as-alleged by Paine dnd other sceptics,’ The inferente 
is obvious. Ef it: were not'a reflex of the popular errors ‘of the 
day, whence came that exact knowledge which soars so far above 
then supposed ‘te be? 
the divest and specied 
contained in the Bible, the entire tone and’ tenor of its language 
when treating on analogous subjects, is of so enlightened and 
lofty a character, that we cannot for one moment refer it to any 
mortal ; and especially ‘to oné living period when no- 
thing whatever was known of the true theory of the heavens or 
the earth. It can be proved that the sublime of 
Isaiah in his fortieth chapter is no less remarkable for its 
literal accuracy, than for its unparalleled sublimity—that the 
waters of our earth have been actually measured out with re- 
ference to the well-being of its inhabitants—that the heavens 
have been as strictly: meted out, and that the mountains and 
hills have been so weighed, as to adjust the earth’s density to 
the requirements even of the tiniest flower upon its surface, as 
is beantifally hy. Wy 
Revelation, none has been more determinately thrust home than 
the statement that the Bible unfolds most unworthy views. of 
the extent and majesty of the visible creation--that it pre- 
supposes man and the world he lives in, to be all-important in 
the seale of the universe. 
But it can by no. meane be admitted that the Bible exams 
rates the relative position. of ‘importance of our race with. 
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reference to the visible universe, or that it narrows the limits of 
that universe in accommodation to the vanity or littleness of. 
man. No astronomer of our own day could entertain a more 
worthy, elevated, or enlightened view of the vast system of 
creation than the prophet Isaiah expresses in the chapter al-: 
ready quoted. We know, too, that in David's time nothing was: 
popularly ascertained regarding the distances, magnitude, or 
general character of the stars, and without this knowledge what 
did they possess to rank them with the chief of God’s great 
handiworks. But the Bible does so rank them—therefore the 
Bible, in this instance at least, must have been cognizant of 
certain facts in astronomy, of which the whele world ‘was 
utterly ignorant, and which many even in the present day 
have yet to learn. tL 

On no subject of human learning do we trace the majesty 
and wisdom of a Divine hand more conspicuously than in the) 
department of natural history, especially in the sublime descrip~ 
tion given by Job of the war horse, the wild ass, the ostrich, the 
eagle, the reem, behemoth and leviathan. But on this ~—a 
Wwe cannot now enlarge. 

The geological references of the Bible possess the same en* 
lightened and anticipative character as those which relate te 
astronomy, especially Psalm civ. and Job xiv. xxviii, and 
xxxviii. which all discover traces of omniscience in the lucid 
and graphic narrations there given of the antagonistic agencies 
of fire and water in deranging, re-arranging, and modifying the 
crust of our carth—agencies, be it remembered, which form the 
basis of all geological theories in the present day. 

Analogous to this science is the system by which the ims 
portant element of water in its influence and effects, is regulated. 
Ths whole theory of meteorology is beautifully adumbrated im 
the Bible. The evaporation, the condensation, the precipita 
tion, in rain and dew, and all the various processes and changes 
connected with water are scientifically set forth in Scripture, 
especially in Genesis i. 6—10, Psalm xxxiii. 7, and Eccles. i. 7, 

We might multiply our references to matters of this nature 
manifold. With one remarkable illustration we shall close. 

No one we think can read the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes 
without discovering that it involves a knowledge of anatomy 
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and physiology, the most important feature of which was re- 
produced as an original discovery in this country but two or 
three centuries ago. When Harvey demonstrated the circula- 
tion of the blood, did he know that the whole economy of the 
venous and arterial system had been so boldly shadowed forth 
by Solomon in describing the decay of nature and the creeping 
on of old age P 

“ Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, 

“ Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain—or the wheel 
broken at the cistern ; | 

«Then shall the dust return to the earth as sit was: 

* And the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 

We have thus attempted to show that in matters purely 
scientific the Bible is in advance of the age—so true isthe 
experience of the psalmist—“I understand more than’ the 
ancients, because I keep thy precepts.” Our illustrations, 
perhaps, may not have been felicitously chosen; but the fanda- 
mental principle is certainly a right one—that the same con- 
summate wisdom which dictated the historical prophecies of 
the Bible, is conspicuous in its references to matters more 
especially scientific and philosophical. The age in which we 
live, eminently demands the investigation here attempted. If 
we have failed, let others step forth into the same field, and 
sooner or later they will establish the proposition—That the 
Philosophical and Scientific statements of the ‘Bitte afford 
convincing proof of its Divine origin. 


HAPPINESS. 


I wisn this month to say a few words upon Happiness, a 
subject upon which people generally form more incorrect ideas 
than on any other, as is evidenced by their actions. Hence the 
numerous disappointments which we ourselves and our friends 
so often mect with; for what is disappointment, but the loss of 
some pleasure or happiness upon which we may have set our 
minds? | 

It is to prevent this, and from our liability to make mistakes 
that we find so many cautions in the 
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sacred writings against building our hopes upon delusive 
objects—cautions which we should thankfully use as guide. 
posts, mercifully set up by those who knew from experience thé 
difficulties of the way. “Love not the world;” “Be not con 
formed to this world;” “To be carnally minded is death) 
might at first sight lead us to question the truth of the com 
fession of the wise man, after taking a survey of his past life 
‘All is vanity and vexation of -pirit.” The fact is, however, 
that both the cautions and the confessions have one and thé 
sane origin, Experience. Both John and Paul were anxiots 
that men should not spend their time in the pursuit of transient 
pleasures, which, they, as well as Solomon, had lived long enough 
to know could only end in “vexation of spirit.” Oh! that we 
were wise enough to profit from the experience of others, 
instead of foolishly purchasing wisdom at so dear a price a 
our own. 

I shall not now dwell upon the various objects which 
different people aim at, thinking that happiness is to be found, 
if not in them, with them, and by them. Suffice it to say, that 
the minds of men are so far uniformly constituted, that their 
tastes are not so different, but that true happiness is caleulated 
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4 to satisfy them all. The truth of this is at once apparent if we 
Hil consider, that otherwise heaven must be a place, not of harmony 
aul but discord. For there our tastes will not be altered, but 
| H purified and developed. It follows therefore, that men must 
er have tastes in common, which will ultimately lead them to take 


pleasure in the same pursuits. 

I will now endeavor to show in what True Happiness com- 
sists, warning, by the way, any who may be disposed’ ft 
imagine the course I shall point out, of a melancholy rather 
than a pleasant character; that any other will sooner or later 
compel them too to look back upon life, and acknowledge that 
“All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Happiness is the priame 
flower of our existence, either in this or a future state; that, 
which in this life all men seek, though few attain. It 1s @ 
exotic, and as such must be treated. Now, everybody knows 
that if we would have 4 foreign plant live and flourish in out 
gardens at home, the only chance of success, is to procure #8 
much as possible of its native soil, and to place it in a posite 
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as regards heat and shade, and other cxternal circumstances, 
corresponding as nearly as possible with that from which we 
removed it. Though, even then, with all our care we may not 
expect that it will reach the same degree of perfection, as in its 
own country. There is a strict analogy between the proper 
treatment of such a plant, and the method we must adopt, in 
order to obtain happiness. Heaven is its native climate, and 
there alone is it enjoyed to perfection. Let us now observe in 
what the happiness of heaven consists, and learn from thence 
how to pursue it, at least, with partial success, even in this 
world. | 

The blessed in heaven are happy, because they are in the 
immediate: presence of God; “In thy presence is fulness of 
joy,”—because they are in the society of just men made 
perfect; “Many shall come from the east and from the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven;” and because they have all those incon- 
veniences and imperfections removed, from which in this 
world they suffered, through the frailty of our mortal nature. 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.” “Neither can they 
die any more, for they are equal unto the angels.” Again, 
their tastes being purified, they delight in glorifying God and 
praising him for their redemption, which they look back upon - 
with feelings of grateful rapture. “I beheld, and lo! a great 
multitude which no man could number, of all nations and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, “Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for He was 
slain, and has redeemed us to God by his blood!” 

If, then, we would enjoy happiness on earth, we must always 
imagine ourselves in the presence of God, and act accordingly. 
“Thou God seest me.” “The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good.” Our society must 
consist of persons whom we believe to fear and honor God. 
“ Whosoever will do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” “As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” We must be continually striving. to subdue 
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‘$10 lappiness, 
‘and conquer the evil propensities of our fallen nature.’ “The 
fiesh warreth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh? 
“Abstain from fleshly lusts, which war ‘against the soul” 
“Denying ungodliness and worldly lust, we should live right. 
‘eously, soberly, and godly, in this present world.” 
‘always gratefully remember, that it is only through the «medifg 
‘and mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we have our hopes 
of salvation; and must spare no efforts to promote the caussulf 
‘God ‘upon earth, striving by our lives and 
‘glorify him. “Other foundation can no man lay, than-thabils 
“Maid, which is Jesus Christ.” “Go ye into all ‘the 
‘preach the gospel to every creature.” “Let your light so 
‘before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
Pather which is in heaven. OTS 
_ Ihave thus attempted to give my readers recipe! 
“happiness, which I am sure they may safely. follow.” Nor let 
“any ‘stippose, that though they can find no fault with the'plam, 
“théoretically, it may’ yet be found impracticable. 
‘Wiesitatingly affirm will not be the case. Noone of the tales 
“Tife; which itis our bounden duty to perform. 
“Scriptures no impossibilities are commanded, and we: are by 
them required not to be slothful in business, thoughuat 
‘the same time “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.”.: Pauhowas 
‘a noble example of the practicability of combining the two} Wit 
“while “laboring more abundantly” than all others in the cause 
Of liis Lord and Master, at the same time worked) for his daily 
bread with his own hands, and was chargeable to none of ii 
“willing friends. But the objection may be raised, that itis im 
“possible to be so indifferent to temporal affairs, as to meet wit 
composure the many vicissitudes which beset our path. I)did 
be expected; but I do promise this, that the more closely yee 
‘follow the rules I have just suggested, the more you will be 
“able to feel with the apostle, that, “the sufferings of this preseiit 
‘time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be-revealed in us.” Do you want an example that 
been able thus to disregard temporal trials? What.situatien 
ean be imagined more appalling than that of Paul and Silay 
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A Great Conquest. a 
be 
who, though: in the anticipation of a, mosteruel death,in,the 
7 at midnight nd Gar 
p morning, yet “at prayed an sang praises unto Uso a 
May every one, of you, my friends, have grace to, .set-your 
af wa 
; be found; bearing in,.mind 
affections Where trne joys are. to ; My 
2 continually, thet, if the ways of true wisdom, be not. ways. of on 
pleasantness” to us when on earth, they would, not. be 
heaven. “Those, who 12 this dife, could find, no. 
heavenly pursuits, would be as wreiched in heaven as in. 
: 
repentance unto salvation, even at the latest. period of lifes. 4 
genbine repentance trae faith impart. to the dying pen a 
as would, if.it had pleased God to spare that person's life, have 
endered pleasant to him similar pursuits to those whighbe 
>: 
from, the good. Archbishop  Tillotson,.2 
the point. in question. Religion,” he says, conduces bot 
our present and, future happiness; and when ,the, 
and temperance and chastity in reference fo 
Yee. the true interpretation of these laws is, that God req rea 4 io 
order to their eternal happiness, that they 
a words, he promises to make us happy for ever, upon condifign = "| 
that we do that | ves in the worlc., > 
word, religion is founded in the interest of men, ly appre- 
so as to render them unfit to discern their true interest, 46 
4 would be impossible, so long. as men love themselves @ i desire 
would be to them fiom being religious” 
you. 
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THE FIRE AND THIEF DETECTOR. 


THE Electric Indicator in some respects resembles the 
telegraph; in others it is totally dissimilar. Voltaic electricity 
or galvanism is the agent employed in both inventions; but ih 
the Indicator it is so subjugated, or domesticated, that its mode 
of operation is in a few minutes understood by the most w 
scientific, and the apparatus by which it is applied can be 
managed by a child. One of its uses is for the preservation of 
life, and the protection of property; the Indicator giving im 
stant and unerring warning of danger, whether from fire 
burglary. 

In some convenient part of the house, the master’s bed-room, 
for instance, two boxes must be placed. One contains a voltaic 
battery, consisting of six small bottles, connected in series and 
fitted up on the sustaining principle; the other contains the 
bell and wheels, and sustains the weights of an alarum. The 
catch which takes into the striking wheel is connected with @ 
lever, fixed underneath a vertical coil of wire, hollow in the 
direction of its axis, and containing an armature moving freely 
within it. The latter is sustained in its proper place by « per 
manent magnet. Whenever a current of electricity passes 


‘through the coil, the armature is converted into an electro 


magnet, and being then instantly repelled by the permanent 
magnet, it falls upon the end of the lever, liberates the catch, 
sets the weights in motion, and rings the bell. 

To place the various parts of a house in immediate communi- 
cation with the apparatus just described, two covered wires ate 
laid, say, along the angles of the passages and rooms, to each of 
the outside doors and windows, and which are fitted up with 
a very simple contrivance, termed circuit-plates, and to these 
plates the ends of the wires are attached. 

These arrangements are intended to give notice of any 
attempt at Burglary. Let us suppose that the doors and 
windows are shut, and the Indicator set for the night. So long 
as the guarded parts of the house are safe, everything remains 


* From “A Description of the Electric Indicator.” by J.O. N. Rutter, F.RAAs 
who intimates that he has been a reader of the Youths’ Magazine, nearly thirty 
six years. This ingenious instrument is to be had of Honxe, THORNTHW arr 
and Woop, 123, Newgate-street, London, 
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quict; but if either of the doors or windows be ever so stealthily 
opened, the electric circuit is completed; quicker than thought 
the armature falls, and’an alarm is given by the ringing of the 
alarum-beil. 

An additional wire, laid alongside of those just mentioned, 
and connected with thermometers of a peculiar construction, 
fixed in the passages, rooms, and other parts of the house, con- 
stitute the means of giving warning of the first commencement 
ofa Fire. The battery and alarum apparatus are used for both 
purposes at the same time; and with the additional advantage 
that the fire alarm is in operation by day as well as night, 
without interfering with the wires of the thief department, 
which, for convenience, are thrown out of action durmg the 
day. The thermometers are so adjusted that any sudden rise 
in the temperature amounting to a difference of 8° to 10° beyond 
the ordinary range of the surrounding atmosphere, causes an 
immediate alarm to be given. Nor is this all. On the top: of 
the box first described, a magnetized needle is fixed, ‘This 
instrument forms part of the circuit between the battery and 
helix, for the purpose of indicating the cause of alarm; the 
needle pointing to the word “THIEF,” or “FIRE,” as the ease 
may be. 

By an easy modification of the arrangements, each story of a 
house, any particular apartment, or a chest, closet, drawer, or 
article of furniture, can be guarded independently of other 
parts; so that, if anything be amiss, not only will the cause of 
alarm be shown, but the exact locality whence it proceeds will 
be as distinctly indicated. : 

If it be thought necessary, the wires can be concealed by 
beadings, or they may be laid behind skirtings, or mouldings, 
underneath the floors, or in tubes provided for the purpose; so 
that they never can be interfered with by accident or design; 
and they will in no respect injure or disfigure the walls, or 
other parts of a house. Once fixed, they will last, what: is 
commonly termed, for ever. They are not liable to strain, or 
friction, or wear of any kind, and, consequently, no further 
expense will have to be incurred. The alarm within a house 
may be so applied as to ring a bell of any size, or at any dis- 
tance outside; the descent of the alarum-weight, by the aid of 
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very simple mechanism, being sufficient for the purpose. So 
also the alarm in the master’s bed-room may be made to act 
simultaneously in the servants’ or other apartments. 

Where there exists an ordinary amount of prudence and 
forethought, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. Safety from 
fire, security from depredation, are conditions which, if attain- 
able, are surely deserving of consideration. To motives, in the 
first instance, selfish and entirely personal, may very appro 
priately be added others which are purely philanthropic. To 
guard against danger—to prevent injury—is better than having 
to lament, or to mitigate, their effects. To prevent the com 
mission of crime, is a more ennobling pursuit than contriving 
means for its punishment. 

The attack of an assassin has often been less terrible in its 
results, than a fire in the dead of the night. How frequently 
do we hear, or read, that on the first discovery of a fire, smoke 
‘was issuing from the upper parts of the premises; that, before 
assistance could be obtained, flames had burst through the 
windows; that with great difficulty the inmates were awakened 
and rescued, or, that all attempts to arouse some parts of the 
houschold having proved unavailing, they had perished amidst 
the destruction which had thus come upon their home. Te 
prevent the beginnings of these much-dreaded visitations, and 
to avert the calamities which are too often associated with 
them, is certainly worth an effort. » 

It should be remembered, that when a fire breaks out in ® 
house, after the family have gone to bed, the wonder is greater 
that any of the members awake spontaneously, and become 
sensible of their danger, than that they sleep the more soundly, 
and require to be aroused by strangers. The smoke and vapour 
emitted by a smouldering fire are soon diffused, by the upward 
tendency of rarified air, among the bed-rooms, and are mor 
likely to stupefy than awaken. When the burning materials 
are perfectly ignited, the danger is greater; the fire advancing 
more rapidly, the air becoming more quickly heated, and ca! 
bonic acid and other gaseous products of combustion being of 
themselves sufficient to destroy life. 

Turn we now to the “thief” alarm, and of which little mom 
need to be said. The usual means of ingress, by doors amd 
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windows in the basement and ground floors, will readily sug- 
gest themselves as the parts of a house most requiring to be 
guarded. The situation for the alarum, its adjustment at night, 
the protection which may be thought necessary for internal 
doors of rooms, or passages, must, of course, depend on the 
habits, pursuits, and duties of each family. Whatever be the 
size of a house, and wherever situated—in the midst ofa 
town, or far off from all other habitations—thus much _is 
certain: at a comparatively trifling cost, it can be so guarded 
that at whatever part an attack be made, or however quietly it 
be commenced, the depredator will himself give instant, notice 
of his approach; alarming the household before the most expert 
“‘craftsman” shall have had time to effect an entrance. . 
— 
THE “ALARM.” 

TueE Rev. Dr. Hill, of America, once said, “1 have abundant . 
cause for interest in the plan of circulating good and pious 4 
books. I left my mother when I was a youth, but not before 
her instructions, which I received from her beloved lips, had — 
made a deep impression upon my mind; an impression which . 
I carried with me to college, where there was not, then, one pious be 
student... There I often reflected, when surrounded by young 
men who scoffed at religion, upon the instructions of my mother, 
and my conscience was frequently sore distressed, I had no 
Bible, and dreaded getting one, lest it should be found in my 
possession. At last I could stand it no longer, and therefore 
requested a particular friend—a youth whose parents lived near, : 
and who often went home, to ask his pious and exeellent mother | 
to send me some religious books. She sent me “ Alleine’s | 
Alarm,” an old black book, which looked os if it might have | 
been handled by successive generations for one hundred years, 
when I got it. 


“I locked my room, and lay on my bed reading it, when a 
student knocked. at my door; and although I gave him no 
answer, dreading to be found reading such a book, he continued — 
to knock and beat the door until I had to open it.” i 

He came in, and seeing the book lying on the bed, he seized 
it, and examining the title said, “ Why, Hill! do you read 
such books ?” 
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him boldly, but with much emotion. —-_—sw«s 49 A 

may obtain religion, but I never can. I came here a professor 
of religion; but through fear I dissembled it, and have beet 
for me.” 

He told me that there were two others Whe; he beliewell 
were somewhat serious. We agreed to take up the subject of 
religion in earnest and seek it together. We invited the other 
two, and held a prayer meeting in my room on the next Satam 
day afternoon. And O! what a prayer meeting! We triedt 
pray, but such prayer I never heard the like of. We knew not 
how to pray, but tried todoit.." We tried to sing, but it was 
in a suppressed manner, for we feared the other students. Bat 
they found it out, and gathered around the door, and made such 
noise, that some of the officers had to disperse them. 
/ $o serious was this disturbance, that the President, the “late 
excellent Rev. John B. Smith, had to investigate the matter 
at prayers that evening; in the prayers’ hall. 
demanded the reason of the riot, a ringleader in wickedness 
got up and stated that it was occasioned by three or four of tie 
boys holding prayer meeting, 
no such doings there. we: 

The good president heard the statement with deep emotiom, 
and looking at the youths charged with the sin of praying, 
with tears in his eyes, he ‘said, “Oh, is there such a state’ 
things in this college ? Then God has come near tous) My 
dear young friends, you shall be protected: you shall hold your 


next meeting in my parlour, “and: I will ‘be’ one 


number ™ 

We had accordingly, our next meeting these; shied half 
the college attended, and then began that glorious. revival:af 
religion which pervaded the college and spread into the county 


Many of those students became ministers of the gospel. ‘The 


youth who had brought me “ Alleine’s Alarm” from his mother, 


‘was my friend, the Rev. ©. Still. And he, who interrupted me 


president of a college i in the West. ichhG Ayes 
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Science tender’ ties. 517 
Srnce the receipt, many years ago, of a pamphlet; ‘entitled, 
“ Astronomy Simplified,” we have not been so completely and 
hopelessly mystified, as by our late attempt to get through the 
Rev. David Williams’ * Setence Simplified.” Happily, ‘how- 
ever, its author has assumed the character also of reviewer, and 
wathor of Science Simplified, &e. hopes that he has 
presented to teachers of youth of both sexes: a manual’ con- 


taining a fund of invaluable knowledge, unequalled ‘forvariety — 


and extent; and condensed into the smallest possible compass 
that ean be devised, and that, too at a moderate cost; that:he 
has verified the truth and epplication of the ‘sententious and 
emphatic apothegm—-multum in parvo—a store-house in @ nut- 
shell; and that his little volume will be found to’ contain’the 
most interesting and 
expensive tomes.” 
* Unequalled,’ ‘invaluable,’ ef 
and moderately cheap, Mr. Williams’ little volume, taken at 
his own valuation, ought certainly to secure for itself an:un- 
limited sale, especially as nothing of the kind seems om the 
same good authority, ever to have been published before.’ ‘The 
very idea, indeed, 
our author's. 
obligation of imparting to the youthful mind habits of inquiry 
and investigation, of’ thought and reflection, seem never to. have 
entered into the conception of their broachers; and the error 
an error fundamentally and emphatically calculated to inea- 
pacitate the mind for the contemplation and discovery of truth 
-—is faithfully and tenaciously observed by the supporters and 
upholders of those schemes. No rational and thinking person 
can therefore be surprised at the result, that in the greater part 
waste and unproductive.” 
and then we may, perhaps, presume to give our own opinion: 
“ Among its other advantages over the old method of ver- 
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biage and profuse dissertation—of book-plodding and book- 
poring—-it will not only smooth and enliven, shorten and 
facilitate the approach to the temple of science and the fountain 
of philosophy, but it is peculiarly and emphatically adapted 
bring down the arcana or mysteries of science and philosophy 
to the simplest and the tenderest capacity.” lie 
With ‘simplest’ and ‘tenderest’ aliment, therefore, concocted 
from the “arcana” of science and philosophy, Mr. Williams 
undertakes to supply the juvenile public, e. g.— How is blood 
produced ?—By the digestion of the various dead and shert 
animal and vegetable substances ingested into the stomach, and 
their conversion into an animalized and a vitalized fluid qualefied 
to enter into the current of the blood, which is thus transmauited 
into living solids and fluids, by the process of assimilutionto 
the existent solids and fluids of the body.” 
.\\Aceording to Mr. Williams’ statement, such wordy techni- 
calities as these, constitute the only real education abroad in 
the world. Our Boards, Colleges, Classes, Schools, School 
masters, Professors, Lecturers, Authors—all the instruments and 
‘paraphernalia of education—National, British, and Infant School 
Systems, as well as Private Seminaries—are sadly, hopelessly, 
at fault, dealing only in “incongruous shreds and patches,of 
learned litter and lumber.” All honor then to the bold man 
who undertakes to set them right! | ; 
“ Learning, and learning’s laws lay hid in night, “4 
“ Till Williams grasped the pen—and all was light.” | 
But we have yet a more serious charge, than that of arrd- 
france, against our author. We believe some of his ‘facts’ 
be no facts at all; some of his questions, improper’ for the 
young; some of his reasons, very unreasonable; and many 
his definitions far less exact than we have a right to expevt 
from one assuming so high a standing in the educational world. 
What, for example, can be less logical than the following: 
“ Why do birds and quadrupeds annually moult and cast thei 
thair?—To replace the feathers and hair lost in the coursé 
the year.” | ae 
Birds, then, it would appear, lose their feathers once a yea) 
because they have been losing them every day; and put them 
off only by way of putting them on! ! 2 ee 
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Again—‘“ Why are certain animals, birds and insects, as bears, 
the fat dormouse, swallows, bees, flies, &c. enabled to preserve 
life during the winter months while in their terpid state ?— 
Because the heat of their blood scarcely exceeds that of the 
temperature of the surrounding air.” 

Why are birds and insects excluded from the category of 
animals; why do not all cold-blooded creatures live through 
the winter; and in what way does the comparative coolness 


of the, blood “ preserve life?” 
Is it an indisputable fact, that live toads have been found 


in the very centre of large blocks of stone or marble? (p, 30.) 


We very much doubt it, though it has been so often affirmed. 

But to graver matters. Is there nothing of an atheistical 
character in this question and its answer P 

“In what does life or the vital principle consist?—In the 
mutual and sympathetic action and reaction of all the important 
functions (the respiration, digestion, absorption, circulation, and 
secretion) of the various organs comprising the animal machine, 
viz., the brain, the heart, the lungs, &c. . That. the vital, prin- 
ciple—or, to adopt the beautifully paraphrastic, langyage,of 
Scripture, the vivifying element by which ‘ we live, and, moye, 
and have our being,’—consists in the assemblage, the. harmoni- 
ous action and reaction, and the bond of union of those organs, 
is unquestionable, although cases are recorded in medical 
annals, in which the brain has been seriously disorganized 
without affecting the vital princple: the heart has been 
wounded without causing death; and persons haye lived, for 
many years, though subject to extensive structural disease of 
the lungs.” 

We have always regarded Life as the inspiration of the 
Almighty—as a principle infused by God himself into every 
creature born into the world. “ Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, 
they are created; Thou takest away their breath, they die and 
return to the dust.” But our author confounds the vital prin- 
ciple with its development. Life produces “the mutual and 
sympathetic action (but not the re-action) of all the important 
functions ;” but it exists prior to, and independently of, such 
action. Mr. Williams, indeed obscurely admits this, when 
speaking of “the vivifying element in which we live, and move, 
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and have our being,”—that vivifying element being expresaly 
declared in Scripture to be God. God, then, is Life, and - 
alone author and cause of life. 

These are but a few of our author's errors. Many in fuel 
and more in judgment, will be found in the work under notiog 
which we might have laid aside without comment, but for the 


unwarrantable conceit and assumption pervading it. Ni 
— 

Enquiries and Correspondence. 

ANSWER TO ENQUIRY... 


16.—Marriage with Unbelevers.. (p. 476.) 

“Dear Str,—Feeling deeply interested in the subject of 
Joseph’s enquiry, in your Magazine for October; I have humbly 
attempted a few remarks by way of reply, which I hopo'will 


‘ micet with your approbation, and, if — be of use to me 


enquirer. 

‘Ought T to marry an unbeliever? is a crenation which Coat 
word alone should answer to God’s children. And it will 
answer it fully—not so much in plain language as in prineiple, 
and in the general tenor of Scripture. I believe the ‘plait 
positive, command is given in 2 Corinthians, vi. 14. But 1 
us, with God's help, search for further instruction. 

Although no mention is made of Abraham's taking a wife, 
we are fully persuaded that Sarai was one appointed of Gods - 
Nor can it be disputed that Isaac and Jacob were evidently 
under divine guidance in the choice of their partners, whom 
they were careful to select from their-own family, and not from 
the inhabitants of the land. (Genesis xxiv. 3.) 

Every Christian man and wife should represent Christ and 
the church—Christ the head, exercising his prerogative of rule, 


* and the Church “ bone of his bone,” (Eph. vi. 30,)—in perfect 


subjection to his will, yet a sharer of his power and glory~ 
(Rev. ii. 26: John xvii. 

“It appears to be a broad Scripture principle, that the people 
of God may not intermarry with unbélievers. It was most 
strongly enforced that the Israelites should not marry idolator, 
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Outward and Inward Light. 621 


(Exodus xxxiv. 12—16.) And in the twelfth verse, the reason’ 
is given. However amiable an unconverted woman may be, 
she is, spiritually considered, but an idolator; and will, pro- 
bably, sooner or later entice her partner to “ sacrifice to her 
gods.” (Deut. vii. 3—4.) 

This is surely a principle of the New Testament no less than 
of the Old. What says Peter to Christians of the present 
dispensation ? (chap. ii. 9.) We see in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the Prophets, that Israel’s disobedience to this precept was one 
great cause of their downfall. From Zzra x. and Nehemiah: 
xiii. we learn the necessity of separation from strange wives, 
ere God’s anger could be turned away. Nehemiah says, “I 
contended with them, and cursed them, and smote certain of 
them, and plucked off their hair, and made them swear by God, 
saying, “ Ye shall not give your daughters unto their sons, 
nor take their daughters unto your sons, or for yourselves,” 
Did not Solomon, king of Israel, also sin by these things? .. 

If “ Joseph” be pledged to the lady in question, his best way 
will be to wait, even though it be as long as Abraham. waited 
for his son Isaac, until she is manifestly a new creature, in 
Christ Jesus. 

There is much religious sentiment afloat which easily passes 
current with careless Christians; let us beware of it, and culti- 
vate with true Christians a fellowship of hearts, in which 
the response of the Holy Spirit is found: thus shall we be 
strengthened and held together in the lasting bonds of Chris- 
tian love. ieee tiye: may help Joseph out of his perplexity, 


I remain, 
A SERVANT TO ALL. 


OUTWARD AND INWARD LIGHT. 
THE late Dr. Guyse lost his eye-sight, whilst in prayer before 
the sermon. He was consequently unable to use any notes in 


gone: you never preached so well before: had you lost it 
twenty years ago, you would have been twenty times as 


| 
‘ preaching. As he was led out of the Meeting, a good old 
ui gentlewoman exclaimed—*“ God be praised that your sight is 
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POETRY. 


THE SHEPHERD SMITTEN. 


[On viewing Berry Head, late the residence of the Rev. H. F. Lyte,* from 
Beacon Hill, Torquay,—August, 1850. } | 
Why droop’d my heart on yon breezy hill, 
As I gaz’d o’er its sunlit bay? 
Blue as the heavens, and brighter still, 
For the stars there glittering lay. 


* The friend and minister of Christ, to whose early death reference is here 
made, was long known to the Church, both by his devoted and successful labors 
in the parish of Lower Brixham, Devon, and by his interesting . volumes 
Religious Poetry, and Metrical Version of the Psalms. | 

The fidelity and self-denial which prompted his adoption of a sphere of laber 
£0 uncongenial with his refined and cultivated mind, and which met with dte jie 
reward, has been justly and happily described in the ‘‘Prefatery Memair” 


_recently printed, with a small volume of his ‘‘ Remains,” as follows, “ Fropadtt 


original state of a fishing village, Brixham had grown up into a district of some 
thousands of inhabitants, increased chiefly during the war, when Torbay, waste 


rendezvous of the Channel ficet, and Berry Head a permanent. militury stelem 


From these sources, as well as from the occupations of a fishing and seafariag 
life, money had been made by the shrewd and busy but uneducated peopl) 
among whom many of the vices consequent upon the presence of «a large body 
of military and naval forces had taken root, and shed an influence most 
favorable to the growth of morality or religion. It was not surprising, tat 
under these circumstances, lawlessness, immorality, and ignorance, prevailed 
a fearful extent; and it required unwonted vigor and devotion of heart succet 
fully to grapple with existing evils. In this neglected. portion,of his Lam@* 
vineyard he lived and labored for a period extending over more than (wen 
five years; and though human judgment would have assigned to bis tales 
and inclination a very different sphere, few who beheld the marvellous ehang* 


wrought by the blessing of God, in a few years, among the sailors and fishenmes 


of Brixham, but would confess that unerring wisdom was especially shew= # 


placing him as pastor over this rough but warm-hearted people. BY the 
earnest devotion of all his powers, and the Christian charity, which in @ 
fullest acceptation of the term, characterized his ministry, he won the affectiam 
and roused the sympathy of his people, and gained from them supports 
assistance in carrying out his various plans for their spiritual and tempa® 


welfare. He early set on foot the now usual, but then comparatively uncomiaag® 


machinery of schools, and district visiting among the poor and sick, and #08 
numbered in the Sunday schools between 700 and 800 children, and body .of 
between seventy and cighty voluntary teachers, whom he himself trainedjam@ 
organized, frequently mecting them in a body, and giving them religious #* 
struction with immediate reference to their own teachizg. em 

He made especial efforts also to meet the peculiar requirements of the 
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So laugh’d the waters in beams of light ; 
So play’d with melody’s voice 

On the pebbly beach : each sound and sight 
Invited aloud to rejoice, 


Oh, could I forget that in days gone by 
I had reach’d its opposite shore, 
And tasted pleasures holy and high 
Which never may visit. me more. 


In that cliff which stretches its beauteous line | 
_ Along the glowing west, — 
I had scen—of peace that pleasantest sign— 

The seabird’s rock-built nest 


men and sailors who formed so large, and to him so interesting, a section of his 
- people. He visited them on board their vessels while in harbour, as well as at 
their own homes, and supplied every vessel with a copy of the Holy Sériptares, 
For their use while at sea, he composed a brief Manual of “ Devotion,” and to 
assist in giving a purer and healthier tone to their hours of recreation he wrote 
some naval songs, and adapted them to popular tunes, He established a Sunday 
school on shore, to which he invited sailors of all ages; and here might be seen 
together, the old weather-beaten man of war’s man, the hardy seaman in the 
prime of life, and the reckless laughing sailor boy, all sabduing for a time their 
wilder natures, while listening to the stirring exhortations of their min'stor, or 
engaged in learning to read **) Scriptures for themselves. 

The pleasing little volar. of ‘‘ from which these extraéts are 
taken, contains two sermon-, ome pre: ched at the request of his aallors after a 
three days’ holiday on shore, by whirl, without drunkenness or disorder, they 
did honor to the accession of our eracious Queen, a proof at ot ce of thelr Own 
improved character, and of the value justly set upon their inistcr's Blessing; 
and this became the commencement of a custom continued among then: ‘tough 
many after years of coming in a body to church, when « especial sermon Was 
preached to them, before leaving for their annual migration to fish off other 
parts of our coast. 

The other sermon alluded to, was remarkable as one which, having been 
preached before the late Mr. Canning, had so arrested the attention of that 
statesman, that he requested a private interview with the preacher, which was 
followed by a brief but most interesting intercourse, and a remembrance shewn 
in later years. 

But these labors, renewed and persevered in after repeated attacks of ‘sickness, 
hastened the result of thnt fatal disease from which he had suffered in early life. 
He was more than once obliged to seek relief in warmer climates, till even these 
failed; and on his gecont journey to Italy, in the autumn of 1847, he was seized 
with influenza at Nice, and there, on the 20th of November, entered into his rest. 

His last hymn (ptinted in our poetical department) gives a blessed transcript 
of his inner mind, and almost seems to breathe a prophetic prayer, which in « 
few short weeks was abundantly heard and answered. 

* Remains of the late Rev Henry Francis Lyte. Rivington. 
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On pinion strong aloft he flew, 
And soar’d in the sky above ; 

Or dipp’d his wing in the flood below, 
Ere he turn’d to his home of love. 

I had seen too, in the vale below, 
At the foot of the shadowing rock, - 

A peaceful fold, and the Shepherd. too, 
Dwelling amidst his flock. 

He knew them all—and the lambs he fed 
In pastures green and fair ; : 

And all to the gushing streams he led, 
With the tenderest Shepherd’s care. 

Days have roll’d on—and I come again— 
And I find the seabird's grot— 

The nest is there—but I look in vain, 
The father-bird is not. 

Lone sits his mate with her folded wing 
In aspect meek and sad : 


And these thoughts of the past her sorrows bring— | 


Then how can J be glad ? 


The sheepfold! there I see ¢ still 
With its flock, and a Shepherd too, 

Under that self-same sunny hill : 
But ’tis not He I knew. 

These are the clouds on earth-born joy 
That flit o’er the pilgrim’s way. 


Oh, haste then, pilgrim! and be thine — 


To live for a holier day! 


May that widow’d heart once more rejoice 
In her children’s duteous love ! 


And the young Shepherd speak with his father’s voice, 


Till all be united above. 


The nests in that Rock no change can reach 


So holy and so high : 
No separation make a breach, 
Nor flocks, nor Shepherds die. 
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THE HALL AND THE WORKS. 


(On visiting Barr Hall, the Seat of Sir Edward Scott, Bart., and Geldshill 
Iron Works, the property of Thomas Bagnall, Esq.—September 12, 1850.) 


We saw a stately Hall, 
Bosom ’d in hills and groves, 

With “pleasant pictures” fill’d and all 
The gems that taste approves. 


Its spreading lawns, in hue 
Like brightest emeralds, lay, 

And its peaceful lake, like a sapphire blue, 
Sparkled and flow’d away. 


Then on the gentle hill, 
Our steps were upward led, 

Where Eden’s flowers were blooming still 
Each in its radiant bed. 


The noble hosts were there, 
Courteous, and free, and kind ; | 
Our hearts they won, and a place so fair 
We sorrow’d to leave behind. 


But we passed from the Hall away— 
With its brightness on us still, 

To a land of cinders and dust, that lay 
On the side of its neighbour-hill. 


Where in place of the lofty oak, 
With the river, and church’s spire, 

Were furnaces, coals, and smoke, 
And streams of liquid fire. 


And there broke on our ear a sound 
From the turrets proud and high, 

Scorning “The Works” on the ashy ground 
That lay so lowly by. 

“ Demon of darkness! Back! 
“Nor stretch out thy grimy hands! 

“Ye winds, awake, and these vapors black 
“ Blow from our beauteous lands!” 
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’Twas the Barr Beacon high 
That its haughty censure pass’d, 

When a moan was utter’d in hollow reply 
From the angry furnace blast. 


“Scorn on! if thou wilt, thou proud! 
“ But it ill becomes thy lot, 

“Thus to advance in boastings loud 
“ The honors of thy “ Scott!” 


“ Little thou deemest how Z 
“Thy fabric fair has ris’n ! a 
“Thine every stone once lay as low | 
‘“‘ As the ore in my iron pris’n. X 
Not a battlement of thine, 
“Nor light on thy sunny face, e 
** But owes to some humble tool of mine, 
“Its brightness and its place. 


“The arch thy stream that spans, 
“Its gateway, and its fence, 

“Came all alike, from my soiléd hands, 
“T forg’d and bore them hence ! 


“ The fountains that gaily spring 
“ O’er thy moss’d and flowery soil, 

“ And those flowers themselves, their tribute bring 
“To my implements of toil. 


“ Times too have been, and are 
“When even on MY face, 

“ Glories more curious there appear 
“Than ever thine can trace. 


“ When the day his orb has rolled 
“ Behind the western hill, 

“ My fires fringe it with crimsom and gold, 
“ Like ten suns lingering still. 

“If thy honors are meekly borne, 
“T will look at thy Beacon height, 

“ As oft again as the mornings dawn 

“ On thy woods and towers and upland lawn, 
“ And laugh with grim delight. 
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“ Lowly be thy desires ! 
* Think how thou rose at first, 
“ And rein the pride that thus aspires ; 
“Or, remember there are avenging fires 
“ May bring thee again to dust.” 


We listened.—In milder tone 

The voice from the towers was heard : 
And the breezes that echoed it whispered,“ We own, 
“The rebuke was a righteous word. 


“ For under the form of gloom 
“The true worth often lurks, 

‘‘ And not on our splendour will we presume 
“ But will better judge “ The Works.” 


“ Their all-transmuting fire 

“ Shall now our wonder inyoke, 
“One thing alone we cannot admire 
“ Nor this would reason itself desire 
* The horrible, horrible, smoke. ” 


Highgate 


ABIDE WITH US. (Luke xxiv. 29.) 


(The last Hymn written by the Rev. H. F, Lyre, before leaving Berry Head, ‘tn 
September, 1847. 


ABIDE with me! Fast falls the Eventide; 
The darkness thickens; Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me! 

Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away : 
Change and decay in all around I see ; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide with me, 

Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 

But as Thou dwelt’st with Thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide, with me. 
Come not in terrors, as the King of kings ; 
But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings, sie 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea, 
Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me. 
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Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 

And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
_ Thon hast not left me, off as I left Thée, AO ¥ 
‘On to the close, O"Lord; “abide with nie! 


I need Thy Presence eyery passing hour, 

i : What but Thy Grace can foil the tempter’s power? 

Who like Thyself my guidé ahil stay cdn/be'?’! 
Through cloud, and sunshine, O, abide with me! 

Bait I fear no foe with Thee at hand. to, bless ; 

Tils have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 

| ‘. Wi Where is death’s sting ? where grave thy victory? — 

I triumph still, if Thou ‘abide with me; / 

Bo Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes; 

H Shine through the gloom, and point me-to the skies’ 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows* figs! 


és 
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In life, in death, O Lord, abide with wif 

| 


‘6 REJOICE with them that do rejoice, i | ie 
And weep with them that weep” 
WE _ Give to the former, beaming smiles, St 
fig Tears for the latterkeep» 
So shall thy friendly sympathy : 
Increase the joy and bliss i‘ 
Of thowe whose are bright and gd 
With sun-like happiness. 


Ms And it shall soothe the woe of those “ ~~ 
Whose hearts are anguish-riven, 
And be, perchance, a cord of love | 
draw their souls toheaven. 
While to thyself ’twill bring reward, 
For love will answer love : 


And Christian sympathy ean win a 
A blessing from above... . ANNTE WHITE” 


Cant. ii. 17. 
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| EVANGELICAL | MISCELLANY. 


DECEMBER,’ 1880. 


LAND MARKS AND ‘BOUNDARY STONES. 
(See the Vignette): oor) 


Tue Vignette to the present volume’ represents’ a boun- 
dary post; erected at the ‘source of the St. Croix, ‘on the 
3ist July, 1817, to replace theolder land-mark—an iron 
hoop on a beech tree—shewn~towards the left-side of the 
picture, which was fixed in» 1797, and defined the exact 
limits of the United States and New Brunswick. The 
landscape is in itself a pretty,one, but:we have chosen it 
less for its intrinsic interest; than'as a pictured text from 
which to preach a brief sermon ‘suited to this solemn and 
yet joyous season—a season calling on each of us, with no 
feeble eloquence, to look to the land-marks and boundary 
position and duties. ee 

We have often. thought that is and broad 
moral principle involved in the old Jewish denouncement, 
‘“‘ Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour's land-mark.” 
Doubtless its primary reference was a literal one, and 
traces of superstitious veneration for this sense of the 
prohibition were till very recently current in our own land, 
To fell trees even under ordinary circumstances was 
accounted unlucky, and many are the instances recorded 
of fatal accidents through ‘this destructive use of the axe. 
The removal of a neighbour's land-mark 
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evidence of a dishonest intention, and of a leaning towards 
the communist doctrine that property is robbery. But the 
proscription may be understood in a wider sense, and the 
spirit of the text evidently prohibits all hasty and unadvised 


_ changes, and the defacing or detriment, no less than the 


entire obliteration, of all appliances and means for defining 
and determining rights. It preaches a wholesome con- 
servatism, and exalts rule, order, and certainty, in oppo- 
sition to a false standard, or none at all, and their ineyi- 
table concomitants, ‘‘ confusion, and every evil work,”’ 

In this its largest, but we fully believe, its authorized 
sense, let us for the present receive it. Let us look before, 
behind, and around us, at the moral and intellectual land- 
marks and boundary stones which are associated with our 
progress hitherto, and with the mercies and loving- 
kindnesses that have brought us safely through the year 
now about to close. | 

The first that calls for notice is our Ebenezer—our Stone 
of Help. We will halt beside this way-mark, and look 
backward. Three hundred and sixty-five days—the mercies 
of each of which were new every morning, and fresh every 
evening, have passed over us since we closed our last 
volume with mingled ‘notes of woe and gratulation! Dis 
ease, in its most appalling form, had then desolated many 
a home; but the plague, stayed as we believe, by the 
intercessions of the church, has not been allowed again to 
visit us. Thrones have been shaken; wars, and rumours of 
wars, are rife around us. Alarmists have again and again 
prophesied that our dear country was about to be involved 
in the‘ general derangement; but their predictions have 
been so often falsified, we will not yet fear that Gods 
faithfulness, hitherto so great towards us, will fail in time 
of need. Sing we to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously! And hitherto the Lord hath helped us. 

Popery, with all her cunning craftiness, has at 
spoken out too loudly for her own safety. Her trumpet 
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has given forth—no uncertain sound; and men are every 
where preparing for the battle. Our trust has never been 
in man, or man’s systems. We set up our banners only in 
the name of the Lord. The Word of God, and its product 
when received into an honest and good soil—holiness of 
heart and life—are the only weapons of our warfare. With 
these only let us fight, and we shall find them mighty to 
the pulling down of strong holds. How little are all 
human views when propounded for the sake of working 
out God’s designs. Men are but sorry fellow-helpers in 
the grand schemes of His good providence. Associations 
are planned and organized for carrying out the petty 
jealousies and unschooled ambition of a party. He that 
breaketh in pieces the oppressor gives the word; and the 
world at once sees that the “ great principles” for which 
these little minds had sacrificed much greater, were lighter 
than vanity—gratuitous, and utterly useless in the scheme 
they were intended to establish. He that sitteth in the 
heavens laughed, the Lord had them in derision—and in a 
moment brought about without their aid what for ages and 
generations they had toiled so stoutly to accomplish. So 
it has been in Politics—so will it be in Religion. It may 
be that God intends again to shake not only earth but 
also heaven. What then? That which cannot be shaken 
will remain, and we need no more. Hitherto the Lord 


hath helped us. 
But does not this Stone of Help stand intimately asso- 


‘ciated with another land-mark in our Christian course— 


our Beacon Stone—our watch-tower, our Mizpeh, set up 
as a memorial that God’s eye is ever on us in our dealings 
with the world? Has this pillar never been a witness that 
we have passed over, for harm, to those whose good only 
we should have sought? Can we say, with a quiet and 


assured conscience, on looking backward through the year 
that is just leaving us, “The Lord watch between thee and 


me.” He has watched; but has His eye alone guided us? 
Aa? 
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Amongst the way-marks of the year, we have surely 
Stone of Privilege—a pillar of Bethel, to set up, “ Surely 
the Lord is in this day, if not in this place!’ we must 
have said to ourselves every recurring Sabbath. Loose 
and latitudinarian demagogues would rob us of the rest 
that soothes alike our souls and bodies upon one day, in 
every seven, but they cannot do it. England is still a 
land of Sabbaths, and woe worth the day, if ever it should 
come, when she shall cease to be so. But are our Sab- 
baths really such—seasons of refreshing to our world-wern 
spirits, and Bethels for communion with the God of Jacob? 
Can we see, as we look through the dusky past, the angels 
of God ascending and descending on those hallowed spots; 
where our hearts burned within us as we talked face to 
face with Jesus? How many are the stones we have set 
up and consecrated, by sweet and holy associations, as 
witnesses that God had been with us, though we knew it 
t not? Weneed not be over curious to know this if the 
HES unction be still upon us, and we have gone from strength 
to strength in our progress heavenward. 

There has been, doubtless, many an occasion during the 
past twelve-months, calling for some Stone of Memorith 
for signal and unlooked for and, to us, marvellous pro- 
vidences. Let every month bring its witness that God has 
been better tian our fears—better often than our very 
hopes. Let us set up our twelve stones as Joshua did— 
our monthly record of mercies—that our children after us 
may ask, in all the earnest simplicity of their loying 
hearts, “‘ What mean ye by these stones?” We owe it @ 
God—we owe it to ourselyes—we owe it to them. 1 
our little ones -learn the poetry of that beautiful and 
touching epithet, ‘‘ The God of our fathers.” 

"Nor will we leave the year behind us without a treme 
bling glance at those Stones of Warning which stand,’ 
the old ways that wicked men have trodden. During the 
past year, God has in a signal manner confounded and 
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frustrated the evil designs of infidels and revolutionists. 
He has granted their requests, but has sent leanness to 
their souls. We wanted to be like them once, but we 
now see that they were our ensamples, to the end that like 
them we might not lust and fall! O that men were wise, 
and understood these things! | 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


Frit and wine were on the table, but the family were more 
attracted by the bright fire which played on the hearth, than 
by the delicacies of the palate; and they settled themselves 
with one consent in a sociable circle, with papa and mamma 
duly installed in comfortable easy chairs on cither side the wide 
chimney piece, who listened amused at the lively nothings of 
the cheerful group, which were nevertheless sufficiently charac- 
teristic to betray the speaker’s distinctive mental habits to an 
observant stranger. 

At this juncture a footman entered with a salver of elegant 
looking notes, one of which he presented to each of the young 
people. | 

“Invitations, I suppose 2” exclaimed Isabella; “one to each of 
us! very stylish! and envelopes of the newest fashion too !”| 

“Dr. and Mrs. Greaves request the favor of our company to 
a young people’s party, on Tuesday evening, the 14th. Tea 
and Coffee at 7 o'clock,” said Archibald, reading part of hia 
card aloud; “why I thought Dr. Greaves was quite a philoso- 
pher, and despised all such vanities.” ; 

“The philosophers seldom despise any lawful means’ of 
rendering themselves agreeable to others,” remarked the father. 

“TJ shall be afraid to talk before such a wise man, lest’ he 
should expect me to know every thing under the sun,” inter- 
posed Philip. | 

“If he be such a wise man, Philip,” answered his father, 
laughing, “he will doubtless be wise enough, not to expect 
learned discourse from very young persons, who cannot be 
supposed to have studied very deeply, nor to have had time to 
verify the opinions they may be forming.” | 
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“We have a whole fortnight before us, so I vote we study — 
hard, and prime up our faculties for the occasion ;” exclaimed 
Edward. 

“ And then make opportunities to bring out your wisdom,” 
added Harold sarcastically. “No! no! Edward, depend upon it, 
Dr. Greaves’s penetration will detect, and he will only smile 
in pity at your putting all your little stock of learning into your 
shop windows, as poor tradesmen do who have nothing on their 
shelves.” 

“JT wonder how we shall employ ourselves,” said Isabella; 
“for I have heard that Dr. and Mrs. Greaves do not approve 
of dancing at parties.” 

“We must dress very plainly, I think,” interposed Jang, 
“for I once heard Mrs. Greaves say, she felt quite melancholy 
to see young ladies dressed out much, because she was sure 
they must have wasted either time or money in their adorns 
ment.” 

“True enough too!” rejoined Isabella, “as I have found to 
my cost, when I have had a fit of fashionable mania.” | 

“Let us practise our new duet, Isabella! I suppose we shall 
have some music.” 

“ Don’t you remember, Jane, Dr. Greaves’s remarks at the 
last lecture on music, in which he dwelt so much on the value 
of expression in music, instead of the rapid execution that many 
people deem all sufficient ?” 

“Ah! he did, and we all agreed that his views of music 
seemed to rank it far above a mere amusement !” 

“Well, then! to gain a correct mode of playing any musical 
composition, ladies, methinks you should study the composers 
history and general cast of mind,” said Edward thoughtfully ; 
“pray, is this the reason you have been studying the lives of 
musicians lately ?” 

“Yes! we found we knew nothing about the origin or intem 
tion of most of our pieces.” 

“James White told me that Dr. Greaves has a cabinet of 
minerals and shells,” remarked Harold, “I think they look very 
pretty, but I question whether I know a specimen of silver OF 
from a lump of tin! or gold from copper! so I must study such 
subjects, I think.” | 
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“It seems you will all have reason to thank Dr. Greaves that 
his invitation has put you upon such a course of self-examinaé 
tion, my dear sons and daughters,” remarked papa archly; “ the 
learned say, that the first step to wisdom is to know our own 
ignorance, but remember that we do not go itito company to 
display our own acquirements. Young persons, especially, are 
to learn, not to teach, unless, indeed, you are seated near a 
younger and less informed person that yourself, and then any 
instruction should be communicated in the most modest un- 
assuming manner; but if you attend your kind friends with the 
determination to dismiss all vain thoughts of shining, and 
just try to please others without obtrusiveness, and be pleased 
yourselves, I doubt not we shall have an agreeable report of 
your evening’s entertainment.” 

These observations produced the desired effect. The young’ 
people thought no more of appearing as adepts upon subjects 
which are better learned as the recreation of a life-time—but 
pursued their usual routine of business and study till the 
appointed day, when in a state of pleasurable tranquillity they 
repaired to their host’s mansion. 

Several of their intimate companions were in the sgloon 
where they took refreshments, and on entering the drawing 
room they found a large circle already assembled. Dr. and 
Mrs. Greaves received them with graceful cordiality, and placed 
them near pleasant acquaintance. The spacious apartment was 
plainly, though very comfortably, furnished. There was a 
luxurious fire, and an ample array of lights judiciously disposed, 
displayed the rich treasures of natural curiosities which were 
the tasteful ornaments with the fine pictures adorning the 
walls. An organ, piano-forte, and harp, stood in the room; 
and flutes were at hand, for the family were all musical, and 
Dr. G. who ranked high in the medical profession, was often 
refreshed, after a hard day’s toil among his patients, with the 
sweet strains of Beethoven, or Mendelsohn: but we will hear 
our young friends’ own story. | 

‘Well children,” said their father at breakfast next morning, 
“you look all the brighter for your last evening’s visit, I think, 
instead of the wearied countenances which usually greet us 


after midnight revels.” 
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“Oh! papa, pray do not call any of our parties, revels; that 
sounds so much like unchristian amusements.” 

“T fear, in truth, my dears, many of the modern amusements 
can claim no higher title, but I trust you have never mingled 
in such—now tell us all about your visit ?” 

“Tt was one of the most delightful combinations of the grave 
and gay that I ever met with, papa,” said Jane. 

“Jane describes it very accurately, papa,” added Edward, 
“for some how, while amused all the while, one was conscious 
also of gaining knowledge on such a variety of subjects. I felf 
as though I had enjoyed a peep at a splendid country, whos¢ 
every nook I longed to explore more thoroughly.” | 

“Indeed! were there many scientific or clever men there ‘adie 

“ There were one or two strangers, whose conversation seemed, 
animated and intelligent, but most of the visitors we had met 
elsewhere, though I had never found them so interesting before,” 

" Perhaps you were uncommonly disposed to be pleased with 
every body,” observed the mother gently. 

“No! mother,” answered Harold, “I do not think that was 
the reason. I fancy, Archibald,” he continued turning to his 
brother, “that the curiosities scattered about, had something to 
do with the style of conversation, for you know we never 
dreamed of young Mr. H. being anything more than a graceful 
dancer, till that exquisite group of mosses, and lichens, led him 
to mention his own botanical collections.” 

“And how many interesting things, he told us, he had seen 
with his own eyes,” rejoined Archibald, “ and our singing friend, 
too, Mr. S., seemed equally at home among stones and minerals.” 

“Tid you have any music, Jane ?” 

“Qh yes! mamma, just enough, now and then, to vary the 
evening. We had different sorts of national music, as well as 
music of different dates! There was a mens of music lying 
on the table, which suggested that.” 

“Then, Isabella, do not forget that charming episode, when. 
we all tried our skill at composition.” 

“What! did you all write an essay upon a given subject 2" 
enquired papa with an air of simplicity. | 

“Not exactly that, papa!” replied Isabella, “but some one 
mentioned the little book, ‘Council of Four;” and it was pre 
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posed that each guest should write down in rotation a noun on 
a sheet of paper, which was folded over after every additional 
word, so that none could see his predecessor's choice. These 
nouns being then all read aloud, were copied by each one on 
their own paper; and the trial of skill and wit, was to weave 
them into a ‘rational narrative, either in rhyme or prose, at 
pleasure.” 

“And how did the young cirele succeed ?” 

“There was a great variety of talent, as you may suppose, but 
they seemed to give general satisfaction when Dr. Greaves read 
them out in his best manner, Some included very poetical 
thoughts, or apt similes elegantly expressed;—that was a 
eharming hour!” 

“A very sensible entertainment too, I am sure,” remarked the 
father. “I have known such little incidents light up latent 
genius, and excite to studies which have brightened a whole 
life time.” 

“Soon after this,” resumed Edward, “ Dr. Greaves drew our 
attention to a box of very splendid shells, which, he said, he 
had only just received from New Zealand; and as the group 
thickened around him, till all were listening, he begged us to 
seat ourselves and they should be handed round singly for our 
examination, while he gave us the benefit of his researches upon 
their construction, and adaptation to the need and convenience 
of their original owners; and then followed a brilliant little 
lecture’ upon conchology, illustrated by the specimens before us, 
It, was not long, but so interesting, I never imagined shells 
could be so marvellous! Dr. Greaves closed by a few striking 
remarks upon the goodness and wisdom of the great Creator, 
which seemed to prepare us all for the full enjoyment of social 
worship; and as all the young voices joined in the sweet melody 
selected for their hymn of praise, I thought how beautifully 
religion seemed to refine, and ennoble scientific pursuits!” 

“That is very true, my dear son! If religion require us to 
relinquish the ‘pleasures of sin ;’ to ‘turn away our eyes from 
beholding vanity;’ it certainly offers. us, even in recreation, 
infinitely more dignified substitutes; pleasures too, which 
delightul as they may be in association with those we love, are 
eapable of yielding intense delight in solitude. The formation 
Aad 
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of a stone, or the habits of an insect, viewed as evidence of the 
work and presence of our heavenly Father, bring us into con- 
tinual communion with the best and highest society. Nor shall 
we ever feel our enjoyment from such sources incompatible with 
any circumstances; they will refresh us in affliction—enhance 
our conceptions of the character and redeeming love of our 
divine and compassionate sovereign, and magnify the attractions 
of that glorious state where we may contemplate His perfections 
forever. It is a mistake to imagine that spiritual Christianity 
consists in incessant restraint— Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness;—the burden of her soug is joy and thanksgiving: truly 
may the man of God say, ‘The lines are fallen to me in 
pleasant places—lo! I have a goodly heritage ;—in Thy presence 
is fulness of joy, and at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.’” | E. W. P. 


A FABLE FOR THE QUARRELSOME, 


A pin and needle, being neighbours in a work basket, and 
both being idle, began to quarrel, as idle folks are apt to do. 

“T should like to know,” began the pin, “ what you are good 
for, and how you expect to get through the world without a 
head ?” | 

“What is the use of your head,” replied the needle, rather 
sharply, “if you have no eye ?” : 

“What is the use of an eye, said the pin, if there is always _ 
something in it ?” | 

“Tam more active; and can go through more work than 
you can.” 1 

“Yes, but you will not live long,” replied the pin. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you have always a stitch in your side,” remarked 
the pin. 
“You are a poor crooked creature,” said the needle. : 

« And you are so proud that you can't bend without breaking 
your back.” 

While they were thus conversing, a little girl entered, and 
beginning to sew, soon broke off the needle at the eye. 4°85 — 
she tied the thread around the neck of the pin, and attempung 
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ito sew with if, she soon pulled its head off, and threw it away 
beside the broken needle. 

“Well! here we are!” said the needle, after a brief pause. 

“We havé nothing to fight about now,” said the pin: “it 
seems that misfortune has brought us to our senses.” | 

“A pity we had not come to them sooner,” said the needle. 
“How much we resemble human beings who quarrel about 
their blessings till they lose them, and never find out they are 
brothers till they lie down together in the dust as we do!” 


THE THREE RELIGIONS. * 


THERE are but three sorts of religion in the world. From the 
beginning until now, all religions may be classified in one of 
three great categories or chapters. 

First—The religion of Man, whose language is, “ Look to 
me, and be saved.” 

Secondly, the religion of the Priest, whose language is, 
* Look to me, and be saved ;” and, 

Thirdly, the religion of God our Saviour, whose words are 
“Look to ME, and be saved.” Let me show that in neither of 
the first two is there any possibility of life. Each is a candi- 
date for your acceptance, but only in the last is everlasting 
peace. 

I. The religion of man, as I have named it, expresses itself 
in the language of the text, only the me we are summoned to 
look to, is man, not God a Saviour. Man, however, even if he 
were what he once was, cannot save himself. Once he was a 
glorious temple—inlaid with holiness—vocal with songs, and 
replete with happiness; but now all is changed—the altar-fire 
is quenched ; and in the place where the cherubim and the 
glory were, there are reptiles and serpent-passions holding their 
ceaseless carnival. The once holy heart has made itself 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; so much so, 
that the exposure in the light of God’ countenance of a naked 
human soul—just as it is, a fallen apostate soul—would be a 
spectacle that man could not bear! 


* From “ Salvation,” a Sermon preached before the Queen, 22nd September, 
1850, by Dr. Cumming. 
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There is nothing in man, or by man, or belonging to man, or 
bearing the superscription and the image of man, either in 
Paradise, or on Sinai, or on Olympus,— in the forum, in the 
academy, or the Stoa—in the palace, the school, or the hut-— 
that has in it any redeeming power, any regenerating or life. 
giving energy whatever. If man will be saved, he must take 
the place, humiliating as it is, of a lost undone soul, saved by 
grace alone, and by nothing besides. All history ‘is the 
melancholy record of man's effort, without Christianity, to 
regenerate himself; and viewed as that record, its every chapter 
is a descent, its every page a witness to the weakness of manij 
and sounding along the corridors of ages, the ear of the Christian 
can hear the moaning and despairing cry, ever rising up from 
the heart of poor helpless humanity : “ Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? Not one.” 

If. Let us now examine the religion of the Priest, den 
language, is “ Look to me ;” to me, in some of my formulas, te 
me in some of my “developments,” if I may use a favorite 
expression, ‘and be ye saved.” In one of these he bids you 
look to the Church ; she, he alleges, is the directress to heaven, 
the sure way to eternal joy. “Hear the Church,” he cries; 
“and be happy.” 

Such religion is Churchianity; it is not Christianity 
Christianity means the religion where Christ is all; Churels 
ianity, the religion where the Church is all. But what is this 
Church ? let me ask. It is the company of believers, if it be 
the true Church; the company of the baptized, if it be the 
visible Church, made up of good and bad, of tares and wheats 
But the whole Bible tells us that a church without Christ is'@ 
body without a head; a robe, without the Divine wearer ; the 
richly-chased cup, but without the wine. 

I cannot see that there is any more chance of ning saved by 
a Church, than there is of being saved by a College, or by @ 
Royal Exchange. There is no more connexion in the way 
merit between the one and salvation, than there is between the 
other and salvation. 

Another formula in which the Priest’s religion develops itself 
is, “ Look to the sacraments—they will save you; be baptized, 
and you need not doubt that you are regenerated; take the 
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Lord’s Supper, and you are sure there is communion with 
Christ.” There is no regenerative virtue inherent in, or 
inseparable from, baptism; for baptism is not the Holy Spirit. 
There is no saving and expiatory virtue in the Lord’s Supper; 
for the Lord’s Supper is not the Lord Jesus Christ. We may 
not place baptism in the room of the Holy Spirit, nor the 
eucharist in the place of the Lord Jesus. We must look far 
above and beyond them both. Were both to become vocal, they 
would say, We are not, the one the Christ, nor the other the 
Holy Spirit. Lift your eyes fur above us; we must decrease, 
He must increase. We are ordinances; do not degrade us by 
dishonoring the Lord of the ordinance. Arrayed in glories 
that belong not to us, we cease to be of service. 

The Priest further says, If not to these, look to the priesthood 
and be saved. The Apostle says: “ Who then is Paul, and whe 
is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed?” ‘The minister 
is glorious only in the reflected light of his Master. A true 
minister will try to hide himself in the shadow, lest he should 
intercept one ray of light and love streaming from “the 
brightness of the Father’s glory.” It is his grand effort to 
turn every eye and every heart from himself to Jesus,—to be 
content to be nothing, that his Lord may be seen to be all.. By 
so doing, he proves his unction from on high; he carries 
credentials visibly authenticated, and souls won by his ministry 
are its fruits and proofs. His language—-earnest and affectionate 
language ever is—“ Look not to me; behold the Lamb of God ; 
He only is the Christ the Saviour; He only has the words of 
eternal life.” So taught the Apostles, and so teaching we 
vindieate ourselves to be their successors. Thus we preach not 
man, not ourselves, but Christ the Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Christ's sake, 

The last formula of the religion of the Priest that I shall 
mention is, his bidding you look to Repentance. Repentance is 
not a Saviour. The. tear of repentance is expressive of the 
inward contrition we feel, not expiatory of sin that we have 
been guilty of. We are not to seek to repent first, and to 
believe next; but we are to believe at once on the Saviour, just 
as we, are, for He then is exalted to give repentance and 


remission of sins. 
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III. There remains then, lastly, the religion of God our 
Saviour, in which alone I proceed to show you is eternal life. 

Christ our Saviour is God. Fallen as man is, it is un 
of him; nay, I will say with all soberness, degrading even te 
him, to look to any being for everlasting happiness short of 
God. Ruined as the soul is,—weak, stained, paralysed as it 
is,—it is too noble a thing to bow itself in religion before any 
except the living and only true God. To bring man directly to 
God just as he is, is the grand characteristic of true religion, 
to keep man from God, and detain him with the Priest, the 
sacraments, the ceremony, is the grand effort of all false religions. 
But no angel, no saint, no created being, however pure or exalted, 
may dare to come between me, a believer, and God my Saviour. 
If I cannot, my dear friends, hav® a God to take care of my 
soul, I will risk the experiment of taking care of it myself. It 
is to great to be commited to an angel; too precious to be 
trusted to a creature. Arm of flesh may fail, an angel may 
fall, either may forget or change ; if, therefore, I cannot have 
God to take charge of my soul, no creature instead shall: 
whoever, short of God, offers to take charge of it, to him I 
would say, be he angel, or saint, or priest, or prelate, or pope, 
as Abraham said to his servants of old, “Stand you at the 
bottom of the mount,” while I go up alone to its sunlit pinnacle, 
and there speak face to face with my God, and hear from his 
own grand lips those glorious accents, “ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, for I am God, and there is none else.” I must hear 
the original, the echo will not do. I must drink from the 
fountain, the canonized cup is not sufficient. The first aspect 
of the religion of man is, that it brings us to man; of the 
religion of the Priest, that it brings us to the priest ; but of the 
religion of God, that it brings us to God just as He is and just 
as we are. 

In looking to Christ, I not only see forgiveness, and receive 
that forgiveness, but I also see a process and a preparation of 
sanctification for me in and through him, and for his sake. 
For what did Christ say? ‘That when he should go to the 
Father, where we now look to him, he would “send the 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth ;” that Spirit who is the sanctifier, 
whose fruits are declared by the Apostle, in the Epistle to the 
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Galatians, to be love, jay, peace, temperance, patience, godlinéss, 
So that in looking to Christ, I not only receive forgiveness or 
justification, which is my title to heaven, but I receive the Hay 
Spirit, to dwell in my heart, as his distinctive promise, to fit 
and prepare me for heaven. | 
As a Christian, I feel it is not enough to escape from sin’s 
curse,—I must also get rid of sin’s poison. I shrink from sin; 
not from what it leads to merely, but from what it actually is 
in the sight of God. And, therefore, Jesus is exalted to give 
that Spirit, who creates in the believer a new heart, regenerates 
the believer’s affections, makes him a new creature, makes all 
things new. ne 
I have in Christ’s work, the title, and in the Spirit’s. work, 
the new nature, which is my fitness. Justification is the act 
that entitles. Sanctification the work that qualifies. _Heaven 
is a purchased place for a purchased people—a prepared 
for a prepared people. 
I now turn your attention to the process. “Look unto me; 
all the ends of the earth.” Have you ever noticed that almost 
everything that man does is cumbrous; everything that God 
does is simple? Only recently has science in its greatest 
achievement made an approximation to something of the 
simplicity of God. The wire thet connects. two countries 
together, and enables Landon to with Paris, and Paris 
to reply to London, is simple, exquisitely simple. It is therefore 
grand. This is man’s nearest and closest pursuit of the footsteps 
of his Maker, in thus laying hold of the red. lightnings, and 
making them to do his errands ; it isthe noblest feat that man 
has ever done; and yet it is not creation, but merely) the 
combination of God's materials. Everything in God’s world is 
simple; out of a little sap, or water, and a few combining 
elements of oxygen and carbon, he forms all fruit, and flower, 
and leaf, and blossom; by a single power called gravitation he 
binds worlds together, and makes each march in its orbit as if 
it were evermore listening and evermore responding to: the 
bidding of the great Controller of all. And so, when God 
calls on sinners to be saved, he does not bid them do some great 
thing, but this simple thing—“Look, and be saved.” Is it 
not, my dear friends, strange, and yet you know it is true, thet 
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it is easy to prevail on man to do some great thing in order to 
be saved, but very, very difficult—so difficult that it needs the 
Spirit of God to enable him—to prevail on him to do nothing 
at all. Bid a man‘do a painful and laborious penance, and he 
will do it. Bid man “look, and live,” and he will say: “I 
thought, he will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? ” 

But God cleaves to his prescription, which is—not do, not 
suffer—mark the words—but simply, “ Zook, and be sayed.” 
Let us analyze this word “Look” for one moment. What a 
look is to the outward eye, faith is to the inward man. Hence 
the Apostle, when he defines faith, says, “ Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Just ag 
clearly as my outward eye sees things that are seen, so clearly 
my inner eye, that is, faith, sees things that are unseen, 
“ Look, and be saved,” is then just equivalent to “ Believe, and 
be saved.” “ Whom having not seen,” says the Apostle, that 
is, with the outward eye, “ we love, and whom, though now we 
see hinr not,” that is, with the outward eye, “ yet believing, we 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” This emblem, 
“looking,” or seeing with the eye, is a most appropriate symbol 
of faith. When I look at the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
beautiful flowers, the green earth, the glorious panorama around 
this sanctuary, or at the human countenance, with all its 
chromatic “phases, aspects, and transitions, my eye is purely 
receptive : it"does not add one atom of beauty to it, it merely 
receives what is presented; my look adds nothing to the 
outward object; the eye is entirely passive, purely receptive— 
it merely takes in whatever is contributed by that object. 

Is not this the true description of faith? Faith is not a 
contribution to Christ; it is no addition of our righteousness to 
his ; it is not an addition to his sacrifice, of something of ours, 
to enable his expiation to be sufficient ; it is simply the reception 
of those bright beams that the Sun of Righteousness transmits 
to me—of that perfect righteousness he has brought in for 
me—of the virtue of that expiatory sacrifice he has made 
for me. 
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I notice next the catholicity of this invitation. “Look unto 
Christ, all the ends of the earth, and be ye saved.” . Blessed 
truth! The gospel is not for Jerusalem only, but for every 
country in the four quarters of the globe. This Christianity is 
not the monopoly of a sect, but the privilege and possession of 
all that believe. Whatever be the relative value of ecclesiastical 
differences, ours is not a gospel for the Churchman, or a gospel 
for the Dissenter, but it is for all that “look:” whether they 
look through the oriel windows of a cathedral, or the humble 
casement of a chapel, it is still “ Look, and be ye saved.” It 
is‘ that blessed gospel that discloses to every one a cross without 
a screen; that gives a Bible without a clasp; that offers 
salvation without price, and assigns the limits of the globe ag 
the circumference of its free and its joyous action. That Saviour 
still speaks from the throne, and says: “ Look unto me, all the 
ends of the earth—dwellers on the Missouri and the Mississippi, 
in the prairics and back-woods of America; upon the Andes 
and in the isles of the Pacific; from the mountains of Thibet, 
and the. plains of China; from every jungle in India, from 
every pagoda in Hindostan ; from the snows of Lapland; Ayab, 
in thy tent, and Cossack, on thy steppes; ye ancient Druse 
from Mount Lebanon ; weary-footed wanderer of Salem, speak- 
ing all tongues, drinking of all streams—civilized and savage ;— 
all fhe ends of the earth, look unto me, and be saved.” In all 
the phases of human sorrow and joy, toil and travail, “look.” 
In the wildest beating of the despairing heart; in the hour of 
sorrow—that sorrow that is too great for tears ; in the tidal sweep 
of ages; in the surges of a nation’s suffering, and in the ripples 
of individual grief—to quote from a grand litany, “in all time 
of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment, ”—“ Look unto me, and be 


ye saved. ” . 


THE CHARITY OF THE GOSPEL. 

Tne term Charity, as it is used in the New Testament, must 
be understood in a very different sense to that in which we 
ordinarily employ it, since it has nothing whatever to do with 
constitutional benevolence, which contents itself with relieving 
the temporal wants: for the apostle Paul tells us, a man may 
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give away all he possesses, and yet be totally destitute of charity; 
“Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” So again, is it perfectly 
distinct from natural affection and friendship—for charity is 
always included among the characteristic graces of the true 
Christian ; but it would be most perilous to suppose that we 
are necessarily in any degree partakers of the spirit of Christ, 
because we are conscious of feeling the warmest family love, and 
of being most keenly sensible of the luxury of friendly sym- 
pathy. This, our blessed Lord himself teaches us, “If ye love 
them that love you, what thank have ye? for sinners also love 
those that love them: and if ye do good to them that do good 
to you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also do even the same.” 
And we may observe in passing, that if charity consisted in 
any thing so naturally enjoyable as friendship, or domestic love, 
the numerous injunctions for the exercise of it, would be quite 
superfluous. Having thus shewn what charity is not, let us 
proceed to consider what it is. 

The charity of the gospel is that disposition of the mind 
communicated to us through the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon our hearts, which leads us to feel regard and forbearance 
towards all those who “love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” 
although they may hold opinions at variance with our own, 
upon points which God either has not at all declared his will 
in his word, or has left so far open questions inasmuch as it is @ 
matter of opinion what His will really is: and these are of course 
non-essential points, since all things necessary for us to believe, 
in order that we may be saved, are sd plainly taught in the 
Bible that the simplest capacity need be in no doubt as to their 
meaning, or as we are promised in most emphatic language, 
“The way-faring men, though fools, shall not err therein,”— 
Isaiah xxxv. 8. It will not, I think, be disputed, that this 
definition is consistent with the whole tenor of Scripture, since 
it is the only one which can make such texts as these intelli- 
gible—* Follow charity with all them that call on the Lord out 
of a pure heart,” “Put on charity which is the bond of perfect- 
ness,” “Let all your things be done with charity.” Moreover, 
it enables us to understand and appreciate that passage, where 
of the three sister graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity—charity is 
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said to be the greatest. It is the greatest, inasmuch asit is the 
rarest: for whilst the two former relate to ourselves, it relates 
to our neighbour, and forgetfulness of self is the great character- 
istic of the mature Christian. It is greatest, inasmuch as many 
who have faith to build their Aope upon Christ for salvation, are 
often without charity, as every day’s experience painfully 
exemplifies ; and above all, it is greatest, because it assimilates 
our character most nearly to that of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
who being God, and knowing the precise truth on every point; 
did not nevertheless—for he was man—disdain the opinions of 
men, but sympathized with their difficulties, and helped them 
out of them. We, when ohce we have acquired an accurate 
knowledge of any science, are apt to be impatient at the diffi. 
culties which obstruct the progress of the learner, since all things 
relating to it appear to us so easy. Not so, however, with the 
Saviour. He was ever ready, patiently to impart knowledge; 
and only complained that men “ would not come to him, that 
they might have light.” One beautiful example of this I must 
mention. .When the Sadducees came to Him and denied the 
doctrine of the resurrection, he did not leave them in anger to 
their false notions, or content himself with asserting, that the 
doctrine was true, whether they chose to believe it or not, but 
persuasively explained to them that their own Scriptures 
attested it, since “God is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living.” Did He not, then, set us a noble example to forbear 
one another in charity. 

Again, the necessity for the charity of the gospel, as above 
defined, may be seen in a strong light, by considering what 
scandal the absence of it brings upon our holy religion, from an. 
ungodly world. When unbelievers observe christians quarrel- 
ling, they argue not without reason, either that there must be 
so great uncertainty upon matters of faith, that it is as well to 
believe one thing as another, and as a consequence, to believe 
nothing atall; orelse, that the professors of religion must bemere 
hypocritical quibblers, who, like the Athenians of old, “spend 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” ,‘ For,” say they, “could nren who werereally earnestin 
the pursuit of truth, and who held so much in common as they 
profess to do, have such bitter envying and strife in their 


hearts ?” 
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The charity of the gospel then, requires all true Christians to 
be “knit together as one man,” in order to hasten the kingdom 
of God upon earth, and to repel the insidious attacks of false 
teachers. But they are more charitable than the gospel—and 
of course, in reality, uncharitable—who fancy that they ought 
to subject themselves and their neighbours to the dangers of 
plausible and fascinating error, rather than be thought by some, 
intolerant. However disposed we might be to grant to every 
man the liberty of worshiping in the way which he thought to 
be most acceptable to God, even though we believe such a 
course to be positively pernicious, yet when we find that such an 
one is not content with being tolerated himself, but takes pains: 
to deceive us and our friends, it is high time, out of justice to 
ourselyes—out of concern for our own safety, that we “ put 
away from among us that wicked person.” Be it carefully 
remembered, that it is nothing short of solemn mockery to pray 
to be delivered from temptation, while we deliberately throw: 
ourselves into the way of it. 

The age we live in boasts of being a liberal and enlightened 
age; but is it not greatly to be feared that the devil, “trans+' 
formed into an angel of light,” gives it a false coloring in order 
to delude us. He knows full well that both Scripture and 
reason attest the beauty of charity, and under the pretence of 
advocating it, strives to get damnable error tolerated, that’ it 
may be diffused and then believed. ‘The offence of the cross” 
will never cease while sin endures, and the child of God may 
be abundantly satisfied with the following answer to any 
attack of the advocates of liberality, falsely so called, “I sree 
not be more charitable than the gospel.” 

. I have now, I trust, fpaved the way for a few retanaes 
sidtlanhide suitable at this time, which, without the preceding; 
might be thought unduly severe, but which will not, I am con 
fident, if well considered, be found to violate any of the broad 
principles of Christian love, the nature and necessity of which 
I have already endeavored to explain. 

It is too well known to all my readers, that within the last 
few weeks, the church of Rome has reassumed a more decidedly 
aggressive spirit; and not content any longer with the liberty 
she enjoys here, keeps on crying “Give! give!” and hopes, 
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what she wishes, that because we have for charity’s sake con- 
ceded so much, a reversion of opinion in her favor may havo 
taken plaee throughout the country. 

Let us shew her that she is mistaken; and that in her inso- 
lent desires to establish throughout the length and breadth of 
our land a hierarchy, arrogating to itself all the importance’ of 
properly delegated authority, she has infringed the prerogative 
of our Sovereign, and violated the spirit, if not the letter, of our 
laws. Let each individual act as if it depended upon him, or 
her, to put a stop to any further aggressions. The ocean is 
composed of many ; and it is the accumulated efforts of 
individuals, one in this way, another in that, and all in some 
way, which can produce an effort strong enough to meet ‘so 
formidable an opponent. This most certainly is the time for 
all to bestir themselves, and “ earnestly to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints”—once subjugated and almost lost 
in our land; and regained by no less precious a price than the 
blood of those who now among “the noble army of martyrs” 
praise God that they were enabled “to fight the good fight of 
faith.” But for their courage, and the indestructible vitality of 
the Truth, how many of us might now have been groping 
almost in the dark, having no pure rays of light emanating 
from the “‘ lantern” of God’s word “ to guide our feet into the 
way of peace!” For none would have been suffered to reach 
“the eyes of our understanding” save those which had first 
passed through the subtile media of human interpretations, and 
base accommodations. Shall we then prove ourselves so un- 
grateful to our God—shall we shew that we so under-rate the 
prodigious sacrifice of our fathers—shall we be so cruel to the 
generation that is to come after us—as to render them liable to 
similar trials, similar errors, similar temptations?—Shall we 
not rather, Christians of all denominations, old and young, rich 
and poor, shew that upon this subject we are united, and 
resolved determinately to resist the common foe ? 

What if through our indifference, a few years hence should 
see our children the dupes of Romish superstition? Whatif 
from our reading desks, priests should mutter unedifying 
prayers in a foreign tongue, and from our pulpits the palpable 
nonsense of transubstantiation should be proclaimed? What if 
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our tender-hearted children should through ignorance insult 
the majesty of God, and “ crucify his Son afresh,” by blindly 
paying money into the hands of menial priests, to rescue out 
souls from purgatory—that unreal place of torture, the existence 
of which was invented for mercenary ends—that cursed doctrine 
which puts limits to the infinite efficacy of Christ’s death ? 

What the consequence of these things, but that the heavy 
wrath of God should come upon our land, and what but that he 
should require the souls of our children at our hands? Certain 
it is that all those who refuse to exert themselves to the utmost, 
to avert so frightful a calamity, will be to all intents and pur- 
poses doing as much as lies in their power to bring it on. 
Rome is strong enough herself, and has no need of our aid. 
She has men as learned, and as plausible as ever, and all she 
wants now is to quench by degrees the Protestant spirit of the 
country. If only the present generation could die away with- 
out having imparted the same determinate spirit of ‘resistance, 
thesame detestation of her errors, to its successors, she well knows 
how much she has to hope. This, therefore, is what it must 
be our aim to,prevent; and to this end all of my readers may 
contribute much essential service. 

Many of them are, I dare say, teachers and Sunday school 
teachers; all of them have it in their power to impart the 
saving knowledge of the truth to others less favored than 
themselves. Let it then be the undeviating aim of every one 
of you, to imbue the minds of those whom you instruct, espe- 
cially the children of our schools, with a profound love of Bible 
truth, that they may know how to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good. In order to do this, let them have “ line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” that they may “be wise concerning that 
which is good, but simple concerning evil.” Let them be taught 
so to love their Bible that they may be very jealous of any 
movement that would deprive them of it; teach them that there 
is only one Mediator between God and man—the man Christ 
Jesus; and not many as some teach. Remind them again and 
again of the hateful and cruel character of every Antichrist, and 
that none of hisdevelopments are or can be in any way altered or 
modified. If such teaching can but be made general, I am 
persuaded we have every thing to hope. 
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We all know from experience the influence which an early 
sound and scriptural education has had upon our principles in 
after life: is it not then our imperative duty thoroughly to 
saturate the education of as many as possible with the religion 
of Jesus ? : 

Let not any of my young friends fancy that this paper is not 
suited to their age—that is the very mistake I would most 
carefully guard them against. It is the youth of the present 
day that must give a tone to the coming generation; it depends 
upon them whether that be a scriptural tone. In conclusion, 
I would urge every one of my readers to be very zealous for 
the truth, and never to be beguiled by those who would fain 
persuade them that charity and decision are incompatible; the 
charity of the Gospel, true charity, is not, and must “ begin at 
home.” T. 


LAST HOURS AND UTTERANCES. 
(.4 Meditation for December.) 

THOSE opinions which will not bear the test of a death bed, 
are not fit to live by; and however men may delude themselves 
in the day of health and prosperity, with erroneous notions or 
deceitful promises, the stern messenger, the pale visitor, the 
determined truth-seeker, Death, will not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of a direct reference to his conqueror and master, 
Christ. On death-bed repentance we place little or no reliance, 
but we value highly the dying testimony of those who lived by 
faith, whilst the dying declarations of those who rejected 
Christianity, are suggestive of solemn thoughts to the living 
who may be in danger of following their pernicious example, 

Matruew Henry.—* You have been used to take notice of 
the sayings of dyifig men. This is mine; that a life spent in 
the service of God and communion with him, is the most com- 
fortable and pleasant life that any one can live in this world.” 

Dr. Joun LeLanp.—“I give my dying testimony to the 
truth of Christianity. The promises of the gospel are my 
support and consolation. They, alone, yield me satisfaction in 
a dying hour. Iam not afraid to die. The gospel of Christ 
has raised me above the fear of death, for I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 
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Lorp WILLIAM RussELL.—“Neither my imprisonment nor 
fear of death, have been able to discompose me in any degree. 
On the contrary, I have found the assurances of the love and 
mercy of God, in and through my blessed Redeemer, in whom 
I only trust. And I do not question but I am going to partake 
of that fulness of joy, which is in his presence: the hopes of 
which do so wonderfully delight me, that I think this is the 
happiest time of my life, though others may look upon it's as the 
saddest.” 

JOHN CLAUDE.—“I am so oppressed that I can attend daly 
to two of the great truths of religion, the mercy of God, and | 
the gracious aid of his Holy Spirit. ‘I know whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day.’ My whole re- 

' course is to the mercy of God: I expect a better life than this. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is my only righteousness.” 

Rey. SAMUEL WALKER.—“I have been upon the wings of | 
the cherubim! Heaven has been in a manner opened tome! 
T shall soon be there! O my friend, had I strength to speak, I 
could tell you such news as would rejoice your very soul! I 
have teary such views of heaven! but I am not able to say 
more.” 

Rey. James Hervey.—“I have been too fond of reading 
every thing valuable and elegant that has been penned in our 
language, and been peculiarly charmed with the historians, 
orators, and poets of antiquity; but were I to renew my studies, 
I would take leave of those accomplished trifies; I would 
resign the delights of modern wits, amusements, and eloquence, 
and devote my attention to the Scriptures of truth, I would 
sit with much greater assiduity at my divine Master's feet, and 
desire to know nothing in comparison of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. How thankful am I for death! It is the passage to ) 
the Lord and giver of eternal life. O welcome, welcome, 

: death! Thou mayest well be reckoned among the treasures of 
fi the Christian ; to live is Christ, but to die is gain! Lord, now 
| lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy most 
holy and comfortable word; for mine eyes have seen thy 
precious salvation.” | 

| Dr. LEECHMAN.—“ You see the situation I am in; I have 
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not many days to live; I am glad you have had an opportunity 
of witnessing the tranquillity of my last moments. But it is 
not tranquillity and composure alone ; it is joy and triumph; it 
is complete exultation. And whence does this exultation 
spring? From that book, (pointing to a Bible that lay on the 
table) from that book, too much neglected indeed, but which 
contains invaluable treasures! treasures of joy and rejoicing! 
for it makes us certain that this mortal shall put on im- 
mortality.” 

Rev. WILLIAM Romatnze.—* I have the peace of God in my 
conscienee, and the love of God in my heart. I knew before 
the doctrines I preached to be truths, but now I experience 
them to be blessings. Jesus is more precious than rubies, and 
all that can be desired on earth is not to be compared to him. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! Glory be to thee on 
high for such peace on earth, and good will to men.” 

A distinguished Oneida chief, named SKENADOAH, having 
yielded to the instructions of the Rev. W. Kirkland, and lived a 
reformed man for fifty years, said, just before he died, in his 
hundred and twentieth year, “I am an aged hemlock; the 
winds of one hundred years have whistled through my branches ; 
I am dead at the top; (he was blind) why I yet live the great 
good Spirit only knows. Pray to my Jesus, that I may wait 
with patience my appointed time to die; and when I die, lay 
me by the side of my minister and father, that I may go up 
with him at the great resurrection.” 

A pious ScotcH MINISTER, being asked by a friend, during 
his last illness, whether he thought himself dying, answered, 
“ Really, friend, I care not whether I am or not; for, if I die, 
I shall be with God; if I live, He will be with me.” 

Dr. Goopwin.—“ Ah!” said Dr. Goodwin in his last mo- 
ments, “Is this dying? How have I dreaded, as an enemy, 
this smiling friend !” 

Rev. Esenezer Erskrxe.—A friend, calling on the Rev, 
Ebenczer Erskine during his last illness, said to him, “ Sir, you 
have given us many good advices; pray what are you now 
doing with your own soul?” “I am doing with it,” said he, 
“what I did forty years ago; I am resting on that word, ‘I 
am the Lord thy God;’ and on this I mean to die” To 
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another he said, “ The covenant is my charter ; and if it had not 
been for that blessed word, ‘I am the Lord thy God,’ my hope 
and strength had perished from the Lord.” The night on 
which he died, his eldest daughter was reading in the room 
where he was, to whom he said, “ What book is that you are 
reading, my dear?” ‘It is one of your sermons, sir.” “What 
one is it?” “It is the sermon on that text, I am the Lord thy 
God.” “QO woman,” said he, “that is the best sermon I ever 
preached.” And it was, most probably, the best to his soul A 
little afterwards, with his finger and thumb he shut his own 
eyes, and, laying his hand below his cheek, breathed out his 
soul into the hands of his Redeemer. Happy the man that is 
in such a state! happy the man whese God is the Lord. 

Joun Dopp.—I am not afraid to look death in the face. 
I can say, ‘Death, where is thy sting?’ Death cannot hurt 
me,” 

Tuomas Peacock, B. D.—* The Lord hath honored me with 
his goodness; I am sure he hath provided a glorious kingdom 
for me. The joy I feel in my soul is incredible. Blessed be 
God! blessed be God! I ama thousand times happy to have 
such felicity thrown upon me, a poor wretched miscreant !” 

Hannan More.—* What can I do? What can I not do 
with Christ? I know that my Redeemer liveth. Happy, 
happy are those who are expecting to be together in a better 
world! The thoughts of that world lift the mind above itself. 
My God, my God, I bless thy holy name! Oh, the love of 
Christ, the love of Christ! Mercy, Lord, is all I ask! I am 
never tired of prayer. It pleases God to afflict, not for his 
pleasure, but to do me good, to make me humble and thankful ; 
Lord, I believe, I do believe, with all the power of my weak, 
sinful heart! Lord Jesus, look down upon me from thy holy 
habitation, strengthen my faith, and quicken me in my pre- 
paration ; support me in that trying hour when I most need it! 
It is a glorious thing to die!” 

Rev. Jouxn Ety.— Pardon, peace, acceptance—Christ the 
depository of it all. I am pardoned, accepted; I shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Blessed Jesus! I come to 
thee; I accept thy salvation. What should I do without a 
divine Saviour ?” 


. 
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Rey, Richarp Watson.—“I am a worm a poor, vile worm, 
not worthy to lift up its head; but,” he added, with brightened 
features, ‘this worm is permitted to craw] out of the earth into 
the garden of its Lord, and there to enjoy the flowers and fruits, 
if it can, which sparkle in the palace and ivory throne of the 


New Jerusalem. 
*T shall behold his face, 


I shall his name adore, 
And sing the wonders of his grace 
For evermore, ’ 
“There is doubt of everything but the great, deep, infinite 
merey of God, and that is sure.” 


TRAVELLING IN HAYTI. 


Let the reader have the courtesy to follow us on one of the 
easiest, buf most picturesque journeys he could take within the 
shores of Hayti—from Jacmel, at which the English mail is 
generally cast ashore, to Port-au-Prince, the capital city. 

_ The road, it must be admitted, is rude and precipitous, and 
never traversed by a stranger without a guide. We started 
with ours one morning at four o’clock. He was a handsome 
African, with a Spanish caste of countenance, decorated with a 
well-formed moustachio, and rode upon a horse which carried 
the luggage, whilst we had another, apparently not fit for much 
fatigue. Being somewhat annoyed at not getting away three 
hours carlier, he set off at a hard gallop, and so proceeded for 
a couple of miles, without ever looking back to see whether we 
remained in the saddle or not. The moon, which was begin- 
ning to descend in the west, cast so strong a flood of her white, 
ambiguous, magical light across the road, that the illuminated 
intervals seemed water, and the sharply defined shadows of the 
trees, veritable logs of wood; in addition to which, the sort of 
footpath which we traversed was so crooked, that every moment 
we swung first on one side and then on the opposite, without being 
at all certain in what the whole would terminate. At last, 


stopping to wade across the stream, the black threw himself 
upon his elbow over the back of the horse, and, seeing us still 
safe, laughed at the success of his experiment, and recounted it 
to a soldier whom we overtook at that moment. 
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_ As we went downinto the profound yalley—throngh which the 
river pursues a course so exceedingly tortuous, that in, sixty: 
miles-we had to ford it nearly eighty times—it became both 
dark and cold, There the moonlight touched only the summits 
of the western hills, and the dew lay plentifully on the broad 
leayes. A Scottish plaid, which we had taken te, soften the 
saddle by day, and to serve as a coyering by night, we, were, 
glad to wrap about us, and even then felt scareely warm... «, 

In less than a couple of hours the moon deserted, the sky, 
altogether, and left her empire to Jupiter, Sirius, and, Orion;, 
but even their regency was brief, for light, composed. of ; colons 
more delightfully blended than that which we had, justplost,, 
began slowly to diffuse itself over, the sky. Although every 
object soon became illumined, and the eye was sensibly relieved., 
and gratified, all was so gentle and so general that no percept, 
ible shadow was. cast from any. thing. In marvellously few, 
moments, and without. a single leaf being stirred—or;rather,,, 
while every twig and spire seemed to pause for: the blessings, 
the whole landscape became immersed in the ethereal element. 
Nothing could exceed the soothing and inspiring :influence.,of, 
the transition. The stream which we were perpetually, cross, 
ing, instead of coming stealthily and gloomily from , unseen. 
recesses, tripped along radiantly. The monotonous hum of, the» 
grasshoppers, which had almost stunned our senses, ceased; andi. 
in their room the various tribes of moths expanded their many. 
colored velvet banners to the sky, and floated hither and thither,,, 
luxuriously, on waves of air. We could have ridden leagues, 
out of our way rather than have impaled one of. them, or, 
deprived it of that day of joy! But in what language shall 


foliage be depicted? The deep colored evergreens. mingled , 


with the light shaded deciduous plants which grew about their. 


roots; the tall palm casts its single canopy of leaves over the... 
green banana that seemed to seek its shelter, and the parasites. 
threw elegance and beauty over almost every branch that had | 
not luxuriance of its own. These creepers did not seem always 
to injure the healthy trees to which they clung....Mostof their 
supporters looked as verdant as themselves,. except,:indeed, 
where they had reached the summit of the tree and flumg them- 
selves completely over it, for then they concealed: it, entirely, 
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and fell in tinitimerable folds; like mantles‘ of softest to 
Whilst we were conteniplating these plants, the negro soldier, 
who' hid rode some time ‘by the guide, fell back, and, address 
ing us it good Fretich; expatiated with pride upon their various 
qualities!°” Hé pointed’'to ohe tree which ‘yields’ valiablé 
medicinal another, which supplies a rich Vermilion,— 
to another; ‘which''serves the poor for soap,—to thé indigo” 
plarit,’and’ tothe mountain palm, which’ last, he repeatedly 
retitinded ts, was the symbol of liberty in the Haytian arms.” 
This’ pleasant’ fellow, however, soon’ left us, and We gulloped” 
short time we crosted>the last considerable fording place” 
of the river, and began ‘td "The path’ was steep, but’ 
good, and the sides towards thé east’ so” high thatthe’ sun's" 
direct rays were for the’ most pirt' intercepted’ When" 
gained the summit, a spectaclé lay before thé eye" to“ whith 
words ‘are’ equal. whole” of the ‘Valley “which"we had’ 
traversed lay beneath, guatdéd by thountans of the most 
outlines, and intersected by ranges of lesser éminences, cove 
with the richest vegetation, dnd all” bathed’ in one re" 
splendent and lustrous sunshine. Cottages, frequently’ of taste-" 


fal- construction, inhabited ‘by the ‘cultivators of ‘the coffee” 


shrubberies—which gave a garden-like appearance to the sides” 
of the smaller hills—stédd tipon various projections, the better’ 
to meet the streams of ait, and imparted something ‘approach>” 
ing to animation to the scené,—for animation, it may be strange 
to say, ‘was ‘whit wé most of all desiderated. There was a 
singular silence‘ over everything. The guide's Creole-Freneh 
had made us abandon all attempts at conversation, and we rede” 
on for miles without syllable.” We had left the” 
murmuring of the river-we had ceased to hear the hum of 


insects—no birds uttered’ ‘note—the atmosphere moved not © 
Noto life a8 fa summer's day 


light seed from off the feathered grass, 

_». Batowheve the dead leaf fell) there did it rest.” 

Although filled with sehtimerits of toth wonder and 
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tion, we were by no means ungrateful for the covering of a rude 
cottage after we had descended into another valley, and risen 
half way up the opposite mountain. It was a wretched enough 
habitation, although we have seen worse in our Highland glens. 
We pulled out of our bag the leg of a fowl, and some bread, 
which the heat had broughtto a racy sourness, and, with the help 
of good water, made a tolerable dinner, although it was then 
only ten o'clock in the morning. We remained until half-past 
two, when we resumed our journey, which lay over a country 
of undiminished beauty, until we came within sight of the Bay 
and Plain of Léogane. There the scene before us became totally 
different to the scene behind, and, as if to divide them perma- 
nently, a steep hill is thrown directly across the embouchares 
of the various valleys which there converge upon the shore. 
Over the pathway which lies along the level and narrow summit 
of that hill, we rode in single file. All on the right hand was 
rich, luxuriant, and deeply green; all on the left, comparatively 
tame, meagre, and bleak. It appeared as if the bard could 
have had no other spot in his eye, when he described the 
“ verdurous wall” which divided Paradise from the rest of the 
world, and which “to our general sire gave prospect large.” 

As we descended we passed over the ruins of a large sugar 
manufactory. Much land is still devoted to the growth of the 
cane, and made to yield an abundant supply of syrup, or un- 
erystalised sugar, which is universally used by the people. 
It appears on table in bottles, from which you pour it into your 
tea, or any other matter requirin¢ its aid. 

The coffee plantations have an air of great lofeliness at 
almost any period of the year, but especially when the branches 
are covered with the snow-white blossoms. Coffee is the staple 
produce of the island, and one of the few articles which has 
maintained pretty nearly the ancient standard. 

Another considerable article of export is mahogany, which 
grows in the mountainous districts, near the streams of the 
Bouyaha and the Gayamuco, which pour their tributary waters 
into the Artibonite. The great shipping port of the timber is 
Gonaives, a town not far from the capital, on the lake of Léogane. 
Merchants residing there go at certain periods, accompanied by 
skilful workmen, and perambulate the woods to select their 
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trees and conclude their purchase. The men who live in those 
forests and devote themselves exclusively to woodcutting, it is 
said, scrupulously confine the use of the hatchet to the last 
quarter of the moon. An extensive mahogany merchant when 
he began his career, laughed at the mountaineers for cutting 
down. their trees only at a particular phase of the moon, and 
ordered some stout timber to be felled when that luminary was 
at her full. He soon had reason to repent the experiment, for 
it had not lain long before it began to split of its own accord, 
and at last to burst asunder with a noise resembling the report | 
of a cannon,—a phenomenon which at least deserves a record. 

When we had travelled almost as far as our weary steeds 
could carry us, we reached a cottage somewhat better than the 
hut in which we had reposed at noon, where we intended to 
stay the night. The sable family, when we galloped up, were 
squatted round a fire in the starlight before their door. They 
were not much. disposed to bestir themselves, but, after a few 
preliminaries and an hour’s cooking, the dame brought us a 
bowlful of boiled peas and a plateful of overdone eggs, swim- 
ming in oil. We duga yolk or two out of the mass, which 
made the remnant of our sour bread palatable, and then, with 
thankful hearts, cast ourselves on a bed, white as the drifted 
snow, but hard as the native ebony, on which for eight hours 
we continued blessedly oblivious of all climes, toils, and travels. 
In the morning we accomplished the last five leagues of our 
journey, and entered the capital before the sun had acquired 


much power.-—A Glimpse of Haytt. 
Enquiries and Correspondence, 


ANSWER TO ENQUIRY. 
14. Judicial Murder. (p. 476.) 
As Capital Punishments were in many cases awarded by the 
Jewish Law, there can be no possibie pretext for supposing 


that the prohibition against murder was iatended to affect 
them.. Whether under the milder and more mereiful disxpensa- 


tion of the gospel, we ought to inflict centh for any crime, is 
quite another question. Our own opinion is decidedly against 
such a supposition, notwithstanding the assumed command, — 
Whoso sheddeth man’s bloc,” &c. Ep. 


we 
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THE WEEPING BIRCH TREE, IN AUTUMN. 


Gem of the grove! like a maiden fair, 
With thy silvery arms, and thy golden hair; 
Thy palm-like stature, and foliage free; 
Not a tree in the woods that can vie with thee; 
My Birch with snowy stem! 
From the laurel bank thou hast made thy spring, 
And hast grown such a light and fairy thing, 
That every gentle and joyous breeze, 
While it passes away from the other trees, 
Will fly to thy tresses bright, and please 
Itself by playing with them. 


And so all through the sunny day, 
Thou hast ever a merry word to say, T 
Or a graceful bow, on our airy hill, 
For all that salute thy beauty; still 
Thy glory is not here; 
It is in the dark and gloomy hour, 
When the clouded skies their sorrows pour, 
Thy drooping branches then will shew 
Thy form, as for sympathy made in woe, 
And thy long dark eyelashes bending low, 
Shed each its pearly tear. 


Happy the emblem! teach me this 

Purest enjoyment, and noblest bliss; 

In a world of losses and doubtful gains, 

Of some few pleasures, but sharper pains, 
As we climb life’s rugged steeps: 

Our brother’s emotions to make our own, 

And bid him feel he is not alone; 

For his good a smile, for his griefs a moan; 

And echoing back his every voice, 

To joy with him when he is made to rejoice, 
And weep with him when he weeps. 


H. V. T. 
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“The Lord is at hand.”— Phil. iv. 5. 


Yes, it is He who attends our way, 
Out-stretching, everywhere, 
In the starless night, as in sunniest day, 
His providential care. 4 
Each time the family board is spread 
With the fruit of the corn and the vine, 
“The Lord is at hand”—'tis His cup and His bread: 
And He biddeth us, “Come and dine.” * 


When weary hours are clogged with toil, 
The temples with labor prest; _ 

Again His compassion is heard—“ Awhile 
Come ye apart and rest.” + 

If the cloud of affliction gather low, 
And our spirit be lone and dark, 

Encircling the cloud with His peaceful bow, 
He saith “Come to the sheltering ark.” 


But a-world has died!—yet a world may revive! 
Such are the angels’ strains, 

“The Lord is at hand!” believe and live! 
Their hymn on Bethlehem’s plains. § 

And who art thou, mourner? sin-stricken, sad, 
Groaning in heart for release? 

Thy Lord is “at hand”—-He speaks! be glad, 

In the garment of praise, for heaviness, clad, 
“Come! that I give thee peace.” || 

But lo! “He’s” at hand in a brighter reign, 
Than in visions of staff or rod; 

The heavens are stooping, the skies proclaim, 
“Believer, behold thy God!” § 

While all around His thunders roll, 
With their seven-times echoing voice, ** 

And His lightnings flash from either pole; tf 
He is calling his saints to rejoice. 


John xxi. 12. + Mark vi. Gen. vii. 1. it. 10—15. 
Matt. xi. 28,  Jsaiah xxv. 9%. Rev. x. 3. ++ Matt. xxiv. 27. 


ADVENT HYMN. 
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“€ome, mine elect! in thy chambers hide” * 
From the fiery tempest-blast; ; 
“For a little moment there abide,” 
Till judgment be overpast. 


Now wake thee to thy heavenly birth, 
“The rain is over and gone,” + 

The flowers appear on the springing carth, 

The pomegranate’s buds are bursting forth; 
Thy summer is hasting on. 


“The voice of the turtle is heard in our land,” 
"Tis the break of eternal day; 
Farth’s shadows have fled, ‘The Lord is at hand,” 
Take the wings of the dove, and mount, and stand 
In the clefts of his rock! °’Tis his own command; 
“ Arise and come away!” 


VY. 


“SOON, NOT SURPRISING.” 


[The child, whose falling asleep is here referred to, attended divine service on 
the evening of the first Sunday in October last, and on her return home com- 
plained of indisposition, which, though at first, exciting little alarm, terminated 
fatally on the following Tuesday night. } 


SABBATH anthems round thee swelling, 
Raised to God in praises high; 

Sabbath peace about thee dwelling; 
Gently thou wert wooed to die. 

Flowers by summer twilight’s closing, 
Called to pass in sweets away ; 

Wild wood birds to soft reposing, 
Beckoned by the western ray, 

Trembling o’er the lowering spray; 
Scarcely know a kindlier token, — 
Bidding them to rest unbroken, 
Than was thine; to whom was spoken, 

Warning low, that Sabbath day. 


* Isaiah xxvi, 20. Cant, ii. 1113. 
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Pilgrim fair; whose steps were treading 
Heavenward still, while morning bright 

Lit thy path with gladness, shedding 
Round thee all its fresh delight; 

Transient as a dewdrop rising, 
Ker the sultry day draws on; 

K’en while love thy smile was prizing, 
Thou from loye’s embrace hadst flown; 

Soon thy journey's toil was done! 
Noontide heat shall never smite thee; 
No chill evening mildew blight thee; 
No long starless hours affright thee; 

Thou art safe, and heaven is won. 


Thou art safe, where pain thay never 
Break again thy Sabbath rest; 
Nor the bitter death-pang sever 
Thee from all who love thee best. 
Eyes, thine carly blight deploring, 
Sadder sight than this may see; 
Who may tell what time is storing, 
E’en for those who weep for thee? 
Future grief not thine may be: 
Christ, thine infant weakness heeding; 
Near calm streams thy footsteps leading; 


Brought thee where his lambs were feeding, 


Far from sin, from danger free 


Safe within the bright land, whither 

Fondly turns the sufferer’s eye; 
Could a sigh recall thee hither, 

Who would heave that cruel sigh? 
By thy loving Saviour taken, 

Where just souls made perfect dwell; 
Thou didst fall asleep to waken, 

Roused by heaven’s full choral swell; 
Breathing joy that none may tell. 

We, like her of old, who weeping 

When her child in death lay sleeping, 

Craved him not from God's safe keeping; 
Whispres meekly-—“It is well.” 
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CROOKSBURY HILL. 
[This beautiful and lofty hill forms a very prominent feature in th exquisite 


scenery of Surrey. It stands near Waverley Abbey. Its ancient name is said to 


have been Crux Hill, or the hill of the cross, a stone cfoss having in former 
times stood on the summit. Thither the Cistercian Monk was wont to repair, to 
perform his devotions. The purple flowers of the Heather and Harebell abound 


there. | 


Majestic, fir-crowned hill, 

Rising like some huge giant from the plain, 
Arrayed right royally in purple robe; 
Broidered by nature in her summer reign. 

How beautiful and fair, 
From thy proud summit, do those scenes appear, 
That stretch in boundless beauty far away; 
The gazer’s eye and heart to charm and cheer. 


From thy lone lofty height 
Prayer hath ascended oft in times gone by 
From hearts that bowed there in the silent hour, 
When the first sunbeam shoots across the sky. 
Yes, yonder ivied halls, 
Which, near thy base, old hill, in beauty stand, 
Sent forth the close-cowled monk to climb thy side, . 
Long ere the morning light illumed the land. 


There ’mid the fragrant flowers 

His prayers were uttered, and his teardrops shed, 
While in the east the soft rose clouds grew bright, 
Lighting the cross, and circling round its head. 

Oft, it was his to watch 
The glorious grandeur of awakening day, 
And his, to mark the first fair sunbeam steal 
From nature’s breast, the morning pearls away. 


Both cross and monk lie low, 
And yet thou rear’st thy head, thou ancient hill, 
Unchanged, unchangeable, while on thy brow 
Sunrise and sunset shed a halo still. 
Type of the trusting faith, 
Which ’mid the sad mutations of this life 
Looks calmly upward, and unscathed bears on 
In constant firmness through * storms and strife. 
ADE § ANNIE WHITE. 
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